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iv is a very impressive moment to the 
lover of sculpture when he stands by the ivy- 
grown tomb of Thorwaldsen in Copenhagen, 
and sees around him those stately and noise- 
less galleries in which rest the masterpieces 
of the father of modern plastic art. Nature 
loves to refresh the pools of thought with 
water brought from distant and sequestered 
springs, and nourishes her Winckelmanns in 
the arid wastes of Brunswick, and brings forth 
her Thorwaldsens from a squalid village in 
Iceland. By this means she renews her an- 
cient forces; for in art, as in everything else, 
her process is one of birth, of perfection, of 
decay, and of birth again out of decay. Dur- 
ing certain long periods of history, sculpture 
has hardly existed in Europe. When the last 
Roman revival of Greek sculpture ceased, 
there was an absolute eclipse till Christian art 
began to carve the fronts of Wells and Pisa. 
Less obvious but as real eclipse darkened the 
two centuries that lie between the manhood 
of Bernini and the youth of Thorwaldsen,— 
a period not indeed unprovided with statues 
and busts, but permeated by ignorance and 
false taste to such a degree that the revival 
of the art seemed absolutely hopeless. In 
every part of the west of Europe this dark 
age of sculpture has left its mark, often signed 
by names of those to whom we pay all possi- 
ble positive honor, though denying their rela- 
tive position,—such artists as Roubillac with 
his astonishing swiftness and versatility, as 
Bacon with his virile force, as Canova with 
his prescience of a better age that was com- 
ing and with his wonderful skill in technique. 
Yet these and many other sculptors, who 
achieved reputation in the seventeenth and 
more particularly late in the eighteenth cent- 
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ury, leave us dissatisfied with their aim and 
vision. If they strive to be classical, they are 
removed so many degrees from the simple 
and learned beauty of the Greeks, that we 
find them, on the whole, insipid ; if their aim 
is to be Christian, they are so deeply impreg- 
nated with conventional elegance and so bound 
by a series of acknowledged symbols, that we 
are neither solemnized nor touched, for the 
element of spiritual surprise is carefully 
avoided. We find that skill has entirely taken 
the place of sentiment, and workmanship of 
imagination ; yet, by a curious irony of nature, 
the technique for which everything has been 
sacrificed has almost every fault except that 
of rudeness. The “Graces” of that excess- 
ively clever carver, Canova, by dint of over- 
elaboration, seem to simper at every joint of 
their polished bodies, and their fingers, in 
excess of flexibility, cling to their flesh like 
leeches. Thus a man of unusual talent, a 
workman of the first order, fails in the very 
matter of modeling through ignorance of the 
true principles of his art; he knows not what 
to select or what to avoid. Into this false 
atmosphere, charged with bad taste and er- 
roneous ambition, Thorwaldsen brought his 
eager northern spirit, rugged and sincere, 
and led the way for great and essential 
changes. 

Unfortunately he, too, was brought up in 
a false school, and kept under vicious au- 
thority too long to perform all that his genius 
might have effected. He was ill-equipped in 
many technical respects, lazy as a workman, 
only very occasionally inspired by great and 
original ideas,—a man of strange contradic- 
tions, now brilliantly enterprising, now indo- 
lently dull. Some of his most famous work 
can in no way be esteemed better or even 
different in character from the conventional 
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work of the century before him. The visitor 
to Cambridge must pronounce that, as he is 
there revealed, he cuts a sorry figure by the 
side of the vigorous Roubillac. And there- 
fore | began by saying that the student of 
modern sculpture must make a pilgrimage to 
Copenhagen. There, as he wanders among 
the countless plaster works which bear still 
the impress of ‘Thorwaldsen’s hand, he may 
see, what he misses in the smooth and facile 
marbles carved often in the absence of the 
indifferent sculptor, how the ancient fire was 
sometimes rekindled between those uncertain 
fingers and the true principles of sculpture 
revealed to that sluggish brain. Standing 
before the “ Mercury ” of Thorwaldsen, that 
noble figure of adolescence, the whole atti- 
tude of which breathes a lyric simplicity and 
grace,— noting the vivid eye, the absorbed 
features, the finely modeled hands lifting the 
pipes,— I have been inclined to fancy that the 
spirit of pure sculpture, which fled from the 
world when Goujon fell, shot to the heart, 
from the relievo he was carving on the day 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, came 
back to earth with timid flight while Thor- 
waldsen was fashioning this statue. 

What Thorwaldsen partly performed in the 
way of recalling plastic art to truth and sin- 
cerity of expression was carried much further 
and in a finer spirit by an artist of our own 
race. The divine Flaxman—to whom Eng- 
land alone of all the countries of Europe has 
been slow to do honor, that great poet of de- 
sign in whom our critics will perhaps one 
day learn to recognize the greatest ornament 
of English art—saw through the medium of 
his keen and learned imagination all that was 
needed to revive the practice of sculpture. 
Before the light of his intuition all the finery 
and flummery of Italian false taste, all the 
dull traditions and pompous Latinities that 
the French had laid down as law to Europe, 
all the burden of detail, all the dread of vital- 
ity, passed away like a vapor, and he saw 
life and man as the Greeks saw them. Where 
then, it may be asked, are the statues of this 
great sculptor? What museum is crowded 
with his figures, what church with his reliefs ? 
To this we all know the melancholy answer. 
He lived ata period and in a country that 
were blind to the value of such work as his; 
the ignorance of his rich contemporaries put 
so few commissions of the grander sort within 
his reach, that his hand never quite attained 
that sureness and vigor of workmanship which 
must always come with use; and accord- 
ingly, the exquisite and nobly sculpturesque 
dreams with which his brain was always 
brimming were expended on the decoration 
of plates and cups, or drag out a dubious ex- 
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istence on scraps of paper. If the Enclish 
Government or the wealthy classes in ng. 
land had known what manner of man was 
moving so quietly among them, they mizht 
have won the gratitude of posterity by sup. 
plying him with bronze and marble. ‘Ther 
is something exceedingly irritating in the re- 
flection that a Bernini can always secur 
abundance of material on which to perpet- 
uate his monstrous taste, and yet that, when 
once in five hundred years a Flaxman js 
born, the wealthiest nation in the world 

not find him blocks of marble to work u 

The legacy of Flaxman to us, therefi 
almost intellectual rather than physical. His 
matchless designs pathetically cry to the stu 
dent: “Thus I should have modeled i: the 
world had cared to let me; work thus if you 
are born into a more intelligent age than | 
was.” And it is from his drawings rather 
than from his executed works that we must 
gather his message to posterity. His imme- 
diate followers did not understand his mis- 
sion. They sought to imitate the exact 
practice of Flaxman in individual cases, in- 
stead of trying to look at nature and th: 
human body from his free and original stand- 
point. So that once more the attempt to 
revive sculpture, in the broader sense, as a 
great imaginative medium, failed for want of 
courage and instinct in those who trod in the 
steps of Flaxman. Sculpture fell lower than 
ever, reaching throughout Europe, about fifty 
years ago, a condition of nullity and poverty 
greater than, perhaps, at any moment, even 
in the unlucky eighteenth century. 

Germany had revived the judicious love of 
antiquity ; Denmark and England had suc- 
cessively indicated the direction of revival ; it 
was left to France to carry out this newest 
renaissance, and make sculpture once more 
take rank among the living arts. It was 
Francois Rude, the great sculptor of Dijon, 
who brought to this task the needful combina- 
tion of skill and intelligence, and who first 
dared to set entirely aside those rules and 
exceptions, traditional bondage of the schools, 
which every sculptor had bowed down to until 
his time. It is no part of my business here to 
tell the story of Rude’s life, or chronicle the 
suecesses of French sculpture. The first ha: 
often been done for English readers, and par- 
ticularly well by Mr. Hamerton in his charm- 
ing book called “ Modern Frenchmen ” ; the 
second is obvious to any one who visits Paris 
with discerning eyes. But, before proceeding 
to discuss what has been done of late in 
England by a group of artists whose inspira- 
tion comes more or less from the true modern 
source, I must quote one phrase of Rude’s 
which is very significant in its bearing on 
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sculptors’ work. Rude was a rough man, not 
given much to writing or reading, but his 
disciples have preserved for us some of his 
apothegms, and they are wonderfully wise. 
To some one who asked him how he would 
define the human body, he replied, “ As a 
skeleton, of which the muscles form the or- 
nament.” It is easy to see that a man with 
such a doctrine of his art could not go far 
wrong, and the acceptance or disregard of 
this seems at the root of all failure or success. 
The ancient Greek who modeled his queer ar- 
chaic figure of Phoebus was thinking mainly 
about the skeleton; we see the ribs correctly 
indicated, the slope of the pelvis and even 
the contours of the thigh-bones excellently 
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suggested, and we take great pleasure in 
looking at the statuette, though its ornaments 
—its muscles and skin—and the modeling 


of the face are very rude and poor. We 
take, for instance, much more pleasure in it 
than we do in the late Roman statue of the 
same god, where the skin is polished, the 
features exquisitely even, and the muscles laid 
on with every affectation of elegance, but 
where the bony structure is absolutely neg- 
lected or treated in slavish accordance with 
some traditional practice of Praxiteles or 
Polycletus. For it is a very remarkable fact, 
of which the history of art is forever repeat- 
ing examples, that the artist injects into his 
work the charm of his conscientious effort, 
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and that what is carelessly done, or done in 
the spirit of a charlatan, or even ignorantly 
and tamely done, may please the world for 
awhile and secure ephemeral applause, but 
cannot long arrest the attention of any un- 
biased company of observers. 

Sincerity, then, and study of nature must 
be the leading forces of sculpture if it is to 
regain its authority over human thought; 
and,.these must be exercised in a large sense 
by men of remarkable power, moving in a 
bracing and strenuous atmosphere of intel. 
lectual effort. No doubt there is a species of 
monumental and iconic sculpture, — memorial 
figures and portrait busts,—in which at all 
times, whether the art rises or falls, honest 
workmen will achieve tolerable results. In 
England, at the darkest periods of our art, 
we have had sculptors like Nollekens and 
Behnes who produced contemporary heads 
which were entirely satisfactory,— valuable 
documents, precious to students of history, 
and well executed as works of art. But por- 
traiture is, after all, though the most prosper- 
ous and necessary branch of sculpture, not 
its noblest, and not that which feels most 
sensitively the spring or winter of the imag- 
ination. It is in ideal work, in the poetic 
creations of the sculptor’s mind, that we see 
most readily whether his mode of work is 
sound or not. Now it may seem to some 
readers a bold thing to say, and yet is merely 
a truism to those who think on the subject, 
that so great has been the general rise in 
sincere and capable treatment of sculpture 
in the French schools within two generations, 
that any one who visits the Salon at Paris 
will see, even in an unfavorable year, several 
imaginative statues which show more real 
knowledge of the body, a truer sense of 
beauty, a livelier fidelity to pure Greek feel- 
ing, than is to be found in all Canova’s work, 
in most of Thorwaldsen’s work, and in all 
else that Europe produced in sculpture from 
the death of Bernini (1680) until the present 
age. We need to have this said plainly, and 
to clear our minds of tradition and prejudice. 
If we want to see what is truly beautiful in 
sculpture, let us look at such fragments of 
genuine old Greek work, down to the age of 
Praxiteles, as the piety of the modern world 
has collected out of chaos; in Christian 
sculpture at the alto-relievos of Ghiberti, the 
penciled bass-reliefs of Donatello, the saintly 
terra-cottas of Della Robbia, and the virile 
monuments of the pagan Italians from Ver- 
rochio down to Michelangelo; then at noth- 
ing else, however much the amateurs of two 
centuries may have praised it, until we come 
to the work of Frenchmen who are not yet old, 
Chapu and Dubois, Falguiére and Mercié. 
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The poverty of English sculpture has bee 
due to the fact that, not having the for 
the Middle Ages, when, as it seems, scul; 
was rediscovered for Europe by the Eng! 
men who built Wells Cathedral,—not 
ing, I say, the force of the thirteenth cen: 
it was obliged to move in bondage t 
old traditions, copying not Greek art, 
wretched Roman imitations of Greek art 
Michelangelo and the manly Italians by 
him, but the feebly furious school that «ped 
his mannerisms, erring everywhere through 
timidity and half-heartedness, contente:. as 
we see the Italians of to-day contented, tv be 
executants and not composers, servants. not 
masters, unrivaled workmen in the technical 
part of their trade, but without any creative 
talent, without courage, without taste. We 
may take Foley as a very fair example of the 
best sort of sculptor that the old tradition 
could produce in England,—a man equipped 
as a workman at all points; practically with- 
out fault, in his best time, as far as the super- 
ficial part of the modeling goes and in crafty 
treatment of surface, yet merely a workman 
at best ; without knowledge or the trained in- 
stinct that makes up for knowledge ; without 
imagination, content to ring the changes on 
half-a-dozen vigorous or graceful attitucles; 
in short, a man of extraordinary native gifts, 
but ignorant of their meaning and without 
any just sense of their responsibilities. His 
statues are simply marvelous pieces of work 
manship ; they have no sentiment, they sug- 
gest no thought. Perhaps his finest work, his 
truly superb statue of “ Caractacus,” at the 
Mansion House, is no contribution to history, 
and throws no light upon the motives of a 
savage patriot. It is simply a very fine figure 
of a naked Englishman, with a large mus- 
tache and a very heavy head of hair, looking 
as though something or another had annoyed 
him very much. Now if anything is plain in 
the history of art it is that mere good work- 
manship, without ideas to guide it, is not sclf- 
sufficient for more than a single generation. 
Sculpture in England has had to begin anew, 
faintly encouraged, I cannot doubt, by the 
greater revival across the Channel. The pre- 
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raphaelitism of Mr. Woolner, and the inde- 
pendent movement toward realism of Mr. 
Armstead, were the first steps toward the 
light, and we shall briefly discuss these first. 
They have led the way to a generation ol 
younger artists, who move on the crest « 
second wave of revival, a wave much more 
plainly tending toward us from the shores of 
France, and of the very highest interest and 
importance to students of our national 
And this would indeed be the fit place for 
brief tribute to the genius of that great : 
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obscure artist, the late Alfred Stevens, whom 
we scarcely knew till he was gone from us, 
and who stood apart from every school with 
his eyes fixed on the sole figure of Michel- 
angelo ; but this digression would take us too 
far from the subject of our present inquiry. 


Il. 


rHERE is no living artist whose work a 
man of letters approaches with more instinct- 
ive interest than Mr. Woolner, himself almost 
as eminent a poet as a sculptor. His literary 
position is not that side of his career which 
will be discussed here ; his place in literature, 
as the author of “ My Beautiful Lady” and 
of “ Pygmalion,” has long ago been decided, 
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and needs no re-illustration. But, after all, 
the profession of Mr. Woolner’s life has been 
sculpture, and it is as a sculptor that he calls 
for our attention among his most prominent 
colleagues. Thomas Woolner was born at 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1825. At the age of thirteen, he began 
life as the pupil of Behnes, sculptor in ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. With all his faults, 
Behnes was a considerate and intelligent 
master; and under him Mr. Woolner found, 
if no encouragement, at least less opposition 
to his views with regard to the exact repro- 
duction of nature than he would have found, 
for instance, in the great rival studio—Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s temple of conventionality. 
At the age of eighteen, just before leaving 
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HENRY HUGH ARMSTEAD AT WORK. 


Behnes, Mr. Woolner began to exhibit. The 
catalogue of the Royal Academy for 1843 
announces an “ Eleanor sucking the Poison 
from Edward’s Wound,” which has disap- 
peared; and there was shown at the same 
time in Westminster Hall a large group of 
“The Death of Boadicea,” which no longer 
exists. The first work of Mr. Woolner’s which 
can still be examined is a “ Puck,” completed 
at the close of 1843, when he had just started 
in life on his own merits. It is a work of ex- 
traordinary interest. The body of the sinewy 
little imp is closely modeled aftef nature ; the 
snake which creeps between his legs, the toad 
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on which he is about to stamp, the broad fun- 
gus that supports the whole group,— all these 
are rendered with that exact observance of 
truth in detail which was so soon to becom« 
the great new power in art. One touch of 
observation in this work—the rotten leaves 
being drawn downward by worms—so struck 
Tennyson years afterward, that into “ Enid,” 
which he happened to be then writing, he in- 
troduced the famous simile : 


“Souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the withered lea! 
And makes it earth.” 
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This epoch-making little statue of “ Puck,” 
with its unprecedented return to the study of 
nature in sculpture, was produced just before 
the beginning of the similar revival in paint- 
ing, and was in some sort a herald of it. It 
was by more than a lucky chance that Mr. 
Woolner was thrown into the company of that 
celebrated group of lads, mostly younger than 
himself, whose names have since been so 
widely known in painting, and of whom Mr. 
Holman Hunt was the leading spirit. Mr. 
Woolner formed one of the original Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood, in company with Mr. 
Millais, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, and the other 
less illustrious artists who formed the famous 
Seven. In 1850, he took a prominent part in 
bringing out “ The Germ,”—that little maga- 
zine, so disregarded then, so. precious to bib- 
liographers now,—and in its pages he printed 
the first installments of his poem “ My Beau- 
tiful Lady.” A little before this, in 1848, 
he had formed the friendship of Mr. Tenny- 
son, then already acknowledged as the com- 
ing star in poetry,although still unrecognized 
by the large public. Mr. Tennyson’s lodgings 
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in the north of London were close to Mr. 
Woolner’s studio, and when at last they mu- 
tually discovered this fact, an intimacy sprang 
up between them which has lasted ever since. 
In 1852, the attention of the artistic world 
was widely called to Mr. Woolner’s name, 
although the final result of the circumstance 
was excessively disappointing to the artist 
himself. Wordsworth having died in 1850, a 
subscription was at once made to set up a 
suitable monument to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. Forty-two designs were sent 
in to a general competition, and among these 
the most admired. was that by Mr. Woolner: 
his old master Behnes, himself a competitor, 
remarked, in words to which his position gave 
great weight, his admiration of his pupil’s 
design and his despair for his own. Mr. 
Woolner’s sketch was so widely acknowledged 
to be the best, that it was with almost uni- 
versal surprise and indignation that the news 
was received that the choice of the judges 
had fallen upon the very unfortunate monu- 
ment which now does more dishonor than 
honor to Wordsworth’s memory in Westmin- 
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ster Abbey. This feeble and ugly work was 
modeled by a sculptor named ‘Thrupp, who 
was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy for 
nearly fifty years, but without attaining dis- 
tinction. Mr. Woolner’s sketch remains in 
his studio, and, as being one of his most re- 
markable works, deserves particular descrip- 
tion. The sculptor had seen Wordsworth but 
once, in Behnes’s studio in 1839, and had no 
recollection of his appearance, but his colla- 
tion of accredited portraits and his life-long 
sympathy with the genius of the man enabled 
him to give a likeness which the most inti- 
mate friends of the poet were eloquent in 
praising. Wordsworth sits on the central ped- 
estal, dressed like an elderly farmer; his legs 
are crossed, his right hand is thrust into his 
bosom, his head is bent forward in reverie. In 
his left hand he holds a pimpernel, as a blos- 
som at once humble and rustic in character 
and yet so beautiful as to demand attention. 
The bass-relief on the front of the pedestal 
shows Peter Bell, who, in the act of striking 
the ass, refrains in sudden awe at the presence 
of the mountains. For the groups flanking 
the pedestal, and worked out in the round, 
the sculptor designed Law and Religion. To 
render these qualities of the soul in sympathy 
with the genius of Wordsworth, Mr. Woolner 
sought out a fellow-thinker in Carlyle, and 
amid the Olympian cloud of tobacco emerg- 


ing from these two great men’s pipes it was 
finally decided that Law should be depicted 
by the representation of a father who controls 
the passion of a sullen boy (“ Make him sul- 


len,” said Carlyle; “more god-like task that”), 
and Religion by that of a mother who en- 
courages her little child to pluck a lovely 
flower, and in the same instant leads the in- 
fant mind to the contemplation of the flower’s 
maker, God. Such is the noble and imagina- 
tive monument which was so very nearly 
raised to the memory of Wordsworth, and 
which may any day, by an accident or a 
change of studio, be broken up and no longer 
exist except in memory. It is greatly to be 
desired that, before it is too late, some wealthy 
body of devout Wordsworthians should rescue 
this appropriate and seemly tribute from its 
perilous condition in plaster. No commission, 
I should suppose, could, even at this time of 
day, be so welcome to the poet-sculptor as 
this which he so nearly received thirty years 
ago. 

In 1854, Mr. Woolner was bitten with the 
prevalent craze for Australian gold, and went 
out to Victoria to try his luck at the diggings. 
After working at several points, not without 
success, yet not with sufficient to make the 
toil worth continuing, he proceeded to New 
South Wales, and made a great “hit” by 
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modeling medallion portraits for the rich Syd. 
ney merchants. He was received enthusias. 
tically. It was the first time that any 1 
nized English artist had found his way cut to 
Australia, and the compliment was warmly 
responded to. Mr. Woolner was 50 succv ssf] 
in this field of sculpture that he might have 
remained in Sydney, had not the hope — as it 
proved, a delusive ‘one —of a very important 
commission lured him back to ‘London in 
1856. He returned, however, to find that his 
reputation had increased during his absence, 
and since that year he has very seldom been 
unrepresented at the annual exhibition o/ the 
Royal Academy. 

It would serve no good purpose to give in 
this place a bare list of all that Mr. Woolner 
has produced during the last quarter of a 
century. The specimens we are able to en- 
grave of his work will give a very good idea 
of its average manner, and will exemplily the 
three different classes into which it falls. Mr. 
Woolner has taken advantage of his long 
friendship with Mr. Tennyson to record at 
various stages of life the outlines of that noble 
and singular countenance. As early as 1857 
he contributed a bronze medallion oi the 
Poet Laureate to the Royal Academy, and 
another, in high relief, in 1867; while a bust 
taken in middle life is one of the ornaments 
of Trinity College Library, Cambridge. In 
our portrait of the sculptor himself, the artist 
has represented him as carving another of his 
most striking busts, that of Carlyle in 1868. 
Carlyle, like Tennyson, sat very frequently to 
Mr. Woolner, showing an amusing alacrity 
in response to any offer of portraiture, the 
idle arts being for once well employed in 
handing down his crabbed features to pos- 
terity. As the sculptor and the humorist sat 
together in this contiguity, there would break 
forth windy war of words, for Carlyle’s delight 
was to confound all the artists of the world, 
from Phidias downward, in one sweeping 
denunciation of “fools” and “rascals,” and 
very particularly the Greeks. On the subject 
of art, of course, his knowledge and his taste 
were, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says of Dr. John- 
son’s, a minus quantity. Some of Mr. Wool- 
ner’s later busts—his Kingsley and his Keble, 
for instance, in Westminster Abbey — have lost 
vital truth in the excess and finish that he 
has expended on them; but others, again, 
form lasting and worthy records of the emi- 
nent men they represent. Such are his busts 
of Rajah Brooke of Sarawak in 1859, of Sir 
William Hooker in 1860, of John = nry 
Newman in 1867, of Darwin in 1870, anc | of 
Charles Dickens in 1872. 

Of the second class of Mr. Woolner’s scu!pt- 
ure, that founded directly upon historic work 
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of the imagination, there is no more favor- 
able example to be found than his large and 
beautiful relief of “ Virgilia,” of which we 
ive an engraving. The wife of Coriolanus 
sees in vision her husband routing the Volsces. 
In the same strenuous manner Mr. Woolner 
moeled, as his diploma work, on his admis- 
sion to the full honors of the Royal Academy, 
arcief of “ Pallas and Achilles Shouting in 
the Trenches.” His “ Mercury Teaching a 
She; herd-Boy to Sing,” in 1874, was another 
of these poetical and refined reliefs, It is a cir- 
cular composition, in which the god, seated 
wit!, a lyre in his hands, bends forward over 
the shy and wondering head of a boy, to 
whom he teaches the magic by which the 
learned contrive to make “ music and sweet 
poesy agree.” 

A tine example of Mr. Woolner’s monument- 
al or funeral sculpture is an “ In Memoriam ” 
tablet, executed in 1870 for a family of four 
children who had been carried off at one 
time by an epidemic. The father waited on 
Mr. Woolner, and asked him if he thought it 
possible to erect to their memory a monu- 

ment which should preserve their features 
without being extremely painful to the mother. 
The sculptor undertook to solve the difficulty, 
and he did so with true poetic tact. He has 
represented the four children in paradise, full 
of joy and life, in blithe unconsciousness 

waiting till those left below on earth shall 
There is a 
shade of pensive memory, with no sadness, 
on the face of the eldest daughter ; the second 
graciously responds to the rapturous ecstasy 
of her little brother ; the third holds out her 
hand for two butterflies to perch on. This 
latter incident was criticised, and by no less 
exact an observer than Mr. Tennyson, as 
improbable, even in paradise, where the 
butterflies may, however, surely be conceived 
as being more confident and courteous than 
here below ; but it appears that there is an 
earthly precedent for it, for that gentle and 
patient people, the Japanese, are found to 
possess the art of taming insects, and in par- 
ticular of persuading butterflies to perch upon 
their fingers. It will be seen that the temper 
of Mr. Woolner’s art is joyous and robust; 
he has not shared the love of melancholy 
and almost of disease that has been so strange 
an impulse with many of his most illustrious 
companions, His conception of sorrow is 
accidental and transient; his belief in hap- 
piness fixed and essential; at least, that is 
the impression that all which is most success- 
ful in his sculpture gives to an observer. 

Mr. Woolner was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1871, taking rank be- 
tween poor Frederick Walker and Sir John 


join them and reunite the family. 
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Gilbert ; and in 1876, he succeeded Foley as 
a full R. A. He lectured as professor of 
sculpture for a short time at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and then abandoned the chair, which 
still remains vacant. 


Ill. 


THERE is probably no living artist who more 
resembles in temper of mind the great Re- 
naissance masters who just preceded Michel- 
angelo than Mr. Armstead, Like Leopardi 
or Verrocchio, he is prepared by training and 
laborious accomplishment to be goldsmith, 
sculptor, or painter, and as a matter of fact he 
is all these, even the last. His fecundity of 
invention, his patience as a workman, his 
untiring intelligence and perfection of style, 
have all been expended on a great variety of 
labors, of which but few have received their 
due reward of public attention, and it is only 
of late years that the transcendent merits of 
this great sculptor have been appreciated. 
Henry Hugh Armstead was born in London, 
on the 18th of June, 1828. His father, John 
Armstead, was the most prominent herald 
chaser of his time, and indeed raised this 
branch of art into such a perfection as it has 
not enjoyed before or since. The son was 
originally to have been trained to continue 
his father’s calling, but he finally started in 
life as a silversmith. To prepare himself for 
this delicate work he became a student at 
the Royal Academy, and passed through all 
the accredited art training of the day. What 
special schooling he did not gain from his 
father came from Baily, the sculptor, whose 
heavy thumb, however, usually rather marred 
than mended the minute traceries that the boy 
already preferred to the “large treatment” 
then fashionable in sculpture. As a worker in 
silver, Mr. Armstead performed, in an un- 
obtrusive way for many years, such lovely 
work as had never before been modeled for this 
purpose by an English hand, and developed 
his talent with such rapidity that soon he 
could not endure to have fine modeling 
spoiled by the chasers, and learned to do the 
repoussé work with his own hand. Countless 
racing cups and vases carry on their lids the 
results of his fecund imagination and faultless 
chasing,— work much of which would not 
be unworthy of a modern Cellini, but which 
brought its author the minimum of public 
recognition. While he was still quite young, 
the preraphaelite movement began to stir 
beside him; and though he took no active 
part in it, he was acquainted with its leaders 
and felt a reflex warmth fall upon him from 
their ardor. From the first he had modeled 
nothing, however trivial, without exact study 
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of nature, and now he redoubled his care and 
observation. 

The climax of his work as a silversmith 
came in 1860, when he gave months of assid- 
uous labor to the last and greatest of his feats 
in silver, the “ Outram Shield.” This master- 
piece of delicate and original modeling in 
very low relief illustrates, in a series of panels 
which form the exterior of the shield, the ro- 
mantic events of Sir James Outram’s life. 
They deserve, and, indeed, from the art stu- 
dent demand very close and long attention. 
So much learning and skill, so much grace 
in contrivance, so much delicacy in work- 
manship, so much, in a word, of all that is 
delightful in modern art, has probably never 
been expended in vain by any English artist. 
The result was a masterpiece which nobody 
looked at with intelligent eyes except half-a- 
dozen artists and critics; and his wonderful 
work, not less astounding in its rich complete- 
ness than any silver-work of the Italian Re- 
naissance, did not bring its creator the shadow 
of a single client. Mr. Armstead had per- 
formed the work to which all the training of 
a life-time had been tending, and the result 
was so crushing that from that time forward 
he threw up silver-work altogether, and per- 
mitted the profession of which he had made 
an art to degenerate at once into a trade. At 
the age of thirty-four, he began to be a pro- 
fessional sculptor. The first work that he was 
engaged upon, after some little skirmishing 
with book illustration, was a series of mural 
decorations in stone carving for Eatington 
Hall, in Warwickshire. In these the sculptor 
illustrated the adventures of those Shirleys, 
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famous in history and in literature, of whom 
three brothers so fired the imagination of the 
age of Elizabeth by their long and romantic 
captivity among the Persians, their object 
having been to persuade the Sophi to join in 
a crusade against the Turks. On this mar- 
velous story the dramatist John Day, in 
1607, while all the Shirleys were yet alive, 
founded his exciting drama of “ The Travels 
of Three English Brothers,” and now, after 
two hundred and fifty years, it has received 
elaborate illustration from the pencil of the 
most poetical of sculptors. Mr. Armstead 
retains the designs for these carvings, and 
would certainly gratify a great number of 
his admirers if he could be persuaded to pub- 
lish them. They display his powers of inven- 
tion and of composition in their quintessence. 

The sculptor then opened the large studios 
he now occupies at the back of Victoria Sta- 
tion, roofing over a carpenter’s shop to add 
to his rough temple of art, and was soon 
busy with a number of important commis- 
sions. Comparatively little of his monumental 
and decorative sculpture has been exhibited 
in public galleries ; its dimensions have usually 
been too considerable. But the visitor to the 
notable buildings of London may find Mr. 
Armstead’s genius constantly accompanying 
him. At Westminster, the eighteen friezes in 
relief, carved in wood around the walls of the 
Queen’s robing-room, represent the sculp- 
tor’s conception of Arthurian myth, and 
mainly that branch of it which deals with 
the visions and the prowess of Sir Galahad. 
It is to be remarked that, in an age ex- 
tremely prone to repeat Tennyson's render- 
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OPHELIA. (WILLIAM 
ing of these legends, Mr. Armstead has been 
actively unaffected by it, and gives a version 
of his own which has a singular charm of 
grotesque romance. The reredos of West- 
minster Abbey is an elaborate contribution 
by Mr. Armstead to this venerable museum of 
English sculpture ; but we have no space here 
to dwell upon its marble figures. The elaborate 
ornamentation of the whole front and side 
of the Colonial Office in Whitehall belongs 
to this public class of Mr. Armstead’s work, 
and may properly be described before we ap- 
proach his masterpiece, although posterior to it 
in date. These sculptures form the most notice- 
able external decoration of public buildings in 
London, and include large reliefs of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, and 


CALDER MARSHALL.) 


two allegorical reliefs of Government and Ed- 
ucation, while in the niches above these pan- 
els are placed statues of a great number of 
English statesmen. Among the latter, which 
unfortunately are lifted so high, in accordance 
with the scheme of ornamentation, that they 


cannot well be seen in detail, that of Earl 
Grey is particularly happy. 

The work, however, by which Mr. Arm- 
stead is most widely known, and by which his 
name will most prominently be handed down 
to posterity, is his share of the Albert Memo- 
rial, on which he was occupied uninterrupt- 
edly for eight years. Of this great monument 
—a mosaic of many styles and varied talent — 
his portion is by far the most attractive, and 
gains in charm as time brings out the demer- 
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its of some of its neighbors. Four large 
bronze statues on the eastern side of the 
memorial, representing Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Rhetoric, and Medicine, and the whole of the 
elaborate frieze filling the southern and east- 
ern surfaces of the podium, were intrusted to 
him; and these eighty-four life-size figures 
testify from their station in Kensington Gar- 
dens to the vitality, versatility, and tireless 
originality of the great artist who carved them 
in Sicilian marble. It can hardly be contested 
that these friezes contain the finest, that is, 
the most fully sustained work dedicated to 
public uses by an English sculptor. 

Since the unveiling of the Albert Memorial, 
Mr. Armstead has been employed, with the 
exception of the decoration of the Colonial 


(JOHN BELL.) 


Office, mainly on private work of an imagina- 
tive or monumental kind. In 1873, he ex- 
hibited the study for an exquisite public fount- 
ain, adorned with figures taken from Milton's 
“ Comus.” We believe that we outrage no 
confidence, and divulge a very open secret, 
when we say that the Government expressed 
itself willing to commission the sculptor to 
execute this fountain in marble for a London 
site, if he would exchange for the pensive 
nymph of twilight, which now surmounts it, 
a figure of “ Rule Britannia,” and that Mr. 
Armstead’s patriotism broke down under so 
stringent a test. In 1877, the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy was adorned by a very 
delicate and characteristic work of Mr. Arm- 
stead’s, which we have the pleasure of cn- 
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gra one here for the first time,— the medallion 

ced in Cookham Church to the memory 
of | Frederick Walker. This great and unfortu- 

: painter, in some respects the most orig- 
inal that England has produced since Turner, 
had died in June, 1875, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age, having been prevented for some 
years, by the fatal disease against which he 
vainly struggled, from exercising his magnifi- 

t powers to their full extent. Mr. Armstead 
oval this monument entirely as a labor of 
love, and set it up, in the church where 
Walker was buried, solely as the personal 
tribute of a stranger to the marvelous genius 
of the dead, in the same mood that drew 
from Dryden those immortal lines of elegy, 
becinning 


> 


Farewell, too little and too lately known! 
Those who knew personally the Marcellus of 
English painting pronounced the likeness to 
be singularly true, and yet Mr. Armstead had, 
I believe, spoken to Walker but once. 

Among Mr. Armstead’s latest works must 
be mentioned two octagonal marble panels 
in extremely low and broad relief, curiously 
Ninivite in character, executed for the Guards’ 
Chapel. His diploma work for the Royal 
Academy, of which he was made an associate 
in 1875 and a full member in 1879, is a re- 
lief of Aphrodite, drawn by dolphins. In 


1882, he completed a very finely finished and 
originally conceived statue of Ariel. 

Our business here is mainly with the men 
who have responded to the spirit of revival. 
Of the many sculptors who still survive 
and continue in advanced age what we may 


call the conservative tradition, there are 
but two whose names demand attention, 
Mr. William Calder Marshall and Mr. John 
Bell. 

Mr. Marshall is at present the Nestor of 
official English sculpture. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Herbert and Mr. Cope, he is the 
oldest member of the Royal Academy, and 
in sculpture he is the only one who retains 
the tradition of the age of Chantrey. He was 
born in Edinburgh in 1813, and began to 
work in art at a very early age. He was still 
only a boy when he came up to London, 
and got permission to walk in and out of 
Chantrey’s studio and pick up any informa- 
tion he could without exactly becoming the 
pupil of the popular sculptor. He found the 
style of Chantrey dry, conventional, and 
prosaic, and as his own bias was all in favor 
of poetry and Greece, he made his bow to 
Chantrey as soon as he politely could. Mr. 
Marshall then turned to Baily, in whom he 
found a very different master. Flaxman had 
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only been dead five or six years, and in the 
penetralia of Baily’s studio the worship of 
Flaxman was cultivated with ardor and piety, 
if hardly according to knowledge. These 
were the curves—it was explained to novices 
— which Mr, Flaxman projected in bass-relief 
before the body of a floating female figure ; 
these were the folds employed by Mr. Flax- 
man to indicate drapery passing rapidly 
through air. All such formule seem to us 
not less foreign to the healthy genius of that 
great artist than to the dictates of nature her- 
self, but they seemed: both fascinating and 
authoritative to the little school of whom 
Baily, not yet disenchanted by misfortune, 
was the high-priest, and it may be that Mr. 
Calder Marshall has never become entirely 
free from this bondage to tradition. He still 
thinks that sculpture only moves with safety 
when it walks closely and demurely in the 
traces of Greek art, and of Greek art not as 
by analogy we may judge it to have been, 
but as by existing relics we know it to be; 
and he looks with some horror and dismay 
on those signs of widening observation and 
realistic freedom of treatment which some of 
us are apt to look upon as the only possible 
salvation of modern sculpture. From his 
youth to the present time he has scarcely 
ever failed to exhibit every year at the Royal 
Academy, and he has usually been repre- 
sented by three or four works. As his task 
lies almost entirely in imagination, or, as it 
is called, “ ideal” work, and as the public re- 
sponds very coldly to this sort of sculpture, it 
follows that, notwithstanding his success, Mr. 
Marshall’s groups have very frequently pro- 
ceeded no further than plaster. In his mag- 
nificent studios in Ebury street, he has 
arranged a very interesting selection of his 
work, covering a period of nearly half a cent- 
ury; but in spite of this, to the inquiry of a 
visitor after some statue admired in the forties 
or the fifties, Mr. Marshall will grimly reply, 
“ Oh! it was broken up long ago, and buried 
inthe garden.” Of the statues of that early 
time, one of the most notable, and one 
which, so far from being broken up, has been 
exquisitely executed in marble, is an “ Ophe- 
lia,” life size, with a trailing garland of the 
blossoms of the brook depending from her 
hands. 

Mr. John Bell is a sculptor whose work 
has been favorably before the public for just 
fifty years, and who yet has reached old age 
without reaping any of the honors of his pro- 
fession. There are few living artists, however, 
who have shown more dignity of conception, 
or more pure feeling for design, than he. His 
groups are broadly sculpturesque, they give 
an impression of solidity and calm, they secure 
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largeness of plane instead of sacrificing all to 
ingenuity of detail. One of these days, prob- 
ably, it will be recognized that Mr. Bell has 
been an artist whom England would have 
done well to hold in honor. He was born in 
Norfolk, in 1811; and as he exhibited in the 
Royal Academy as far back as 1832, he 
forms a living link with the art of the begin- 
ning of the present century. In the garden 
of the South Kensington Museum, and passed 
by every one who enters that interesting in- 
stitution, stands at present the most success- 
ful of Mr. Bell’s early works, his “ Eagle 
Slayer,” modeled and exhibited in 1837. In 
1841, he made a great success with a marble 
statue, half nude, of a girl washing her feet, 
called “ Dorothea,” and illustrated by a 
charming passage from “ Don Quixote.” In 
the International Exhibition, he attracted at- 
tention by an “ Eve,” half-sized, the peculiar- 
ity of which was that it was cast in white 
wax. Mr. Bell has interested himself in art 
education of all kinds, is the author of several 
volumes of a theoretical nature, has not dis- 
dained to impress the designs of porcelain 
inkstands and carved wooden bread-platters, 
and, which is perhaps more important, he 
made the beautiful iron gates to Kensington 
Gardens in 1851. He has done a good deal 
of monumental work for the Government. 

By far the most successful, however, of Mr. 
Bell’s works is the group of “ America,” in 
the base of the Albert Memorial. In this 
place he competes with sculptors so accom- 
plished as Foley and MacDowell without 
losing anything by comparison ; indeed, in 
the judgment of the present writer, his group 
surpasses even the “ Asia” of the first men- 
tioned in all the great qualities necessary for 
monumental sculpture. 


IV. 


Tue exhibition of the Royal Academy for 
1881 was remarkable, and perhaps unique, for 
containing one statue that was as much dis- 
cussed and admired as any of the pictures. 
When we consider how little sculpture has 
done in England to keep itself on a level 
with its versatile and flourishing sister art, it 
is not surprising that visitors to the Academy 
too often enter the sculpture galleries only to 
give their eyes a little repose after being so 
long dazzled with color. But, from the very 
opening day, it was obvious that Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s “ Teucer,” which stood in the place 
of honor in the middle of the lecture-room, 
was going to be an exception. There has 
rarely been such unanimity of applause as 
greeted this statue, and we may be inclined 
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to turn upon the sculptors who declare that 
the critics overlook their work, with th« 
swer that when they produce such work ; 
this there is no inclination to do then 
injustice. Whether the “ Teucer ” is or is not. 
as has rather rashly been asserted, “ the hest 
imaginative statue ever exhibited at the Royal 
Academy,” can hardly be decided without 
careful consideration of what Bacon and 
Flaxman may have exhibited before the 
memory of living generations ; but it is \ery 
easy to admit thet recent times have shown 
us nothing in England fit to compare with 
The young sculptor has leaped to the | 
most rank at once, and has done so muc! 
the outset, that he will have to preserve a very 
strenuous attitude in face of his art to sujport 
a reputation so suddenly assumed. 

But though Mr. Thornycroft’s nam 
thus abruptly brought before the general jub 
lic, his own profession has for some years 
past been aware of his promise. At an un- 
usually early age he was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, and though his 
success has been very rapid, he has risen on 
a gradual plane, and not by a perilous leap. 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft was born in 1850. 
He belongs to a Cheshire family, and from 
both parents inherits a tendency to sculpture. 
His mother, Mrs. Mary Thornycroft, is the 
daughter of John Francis, and herself for 
many years the most successful female sculp- 
tor in the profession. Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft went through the schools of the Royal 
Academy with great success, working mean- 
while as the pupil of his father. The compe- 
tition for the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy has been very frequently the occa- 
sion which has first brought out in a marked 
degree the individuality of English sculptors. 
It was so in 1875, when the theme given 
was a “Warrior Bearing a Wounded Youth 
from the Field of Battle.” Mr. Thornycroft 
won the prize by a composition of great 
power and beauty, which showed him for the 
first time as a master, and which must always 
remain one of his important works. In this 
group, which was exhibited in 4876, and 
which became, in bronze, one of the standing 
prizes of the Art Union of London, the war- 
rior is represented as a Greek of about thirty 
years of age, in full battle armor, with a volu- 
minous crested helmet; he is bearded, and 
carries tenderly, with an expression of great 
sympathy and distress, a beautiful lad of 
about eighteen, entirely nude, whose head 
and limbs droop in the exhaustion of extreme 
suffering. The theme could hardly have been 
treated with more dignity or with a finer sen- 
timent ; and several points in the compost 
tion, though not at all obtruded, are soon 
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detected, and show great study and a happy 
intuition. For instance, the somewhat ngid 
forms of the warrior, who stiffens himself in 
his heavy panoply to carry the tall youth, 
contrast very cunningly with the soft curves 
of the swooning, unclothed body that he 
holds in his hands. 

ihe six years which have succeeded this 
first public success have been years of sus- 
tained effort and continuous ascent. Mr. 
Thornycroft went to Florence and Rome, and 
made himself personally acquainted with the 
great sculptors of the Italian Renaissance, 
following with close attention, as only a prac- 
ticed and professional eye can follow, the 
method of those marvelous workmen. His 
own work has shown manifest good result 


(FROM A DRAWING 


BY T BLAKE WIRGMAN.) 

from the combined study of the Elgin Mar- 
bles and of Michelangelo, the two schools 
of art in which he has most deeply grad- 
uated. In 1877, he did not exhibit at the 
Royal Academy; he was preparing the statue 
of heroic size with which he adorned the 
exhibition of 1878,—a “ Lot’s Wife” in mar- 
ble, exquisitely finished, at least in the upper 
part, and showing great advance on his pre- 
ceding work. The woman was represented in 
the act of being changed into a pillar of salt, 
the transformation having already taken place 
in the lower part of her body, where the long 
lines of the drapery had already taken col- 
umnar forms, but not in her head, which was 
violently turned over her shoulder, or in her 
massive arms, which hung beside her. The 
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modeling of the throat and shoulder were 
specially admirable, rendered, perhaps, with a 
certain exaggeration of type, excusable and 
natural in a young sculptor conscious of his 
powers and just fresh from the study of the 
Tomb of the Medici, and due, perhaps, to a 
conscious revolt against the smooth pretti- 
ness of the conventional female statue. Where 
there may be discovered, perhaps, a failure in 
the conception of this statue, is in the insist- 
ence on the rather trivial fantasy of the fig- 
ure’s turning to an actual pillar of salt, which 
has made the lower half of the statue monot- 
onous and barely intelligible. 

In 1880, Mr. Thornycroft made another 
great stride forward with his “Artemis,” a 
statue of heroic size, which has since been 
placed in marble in Eaton Hall, the seat of 
the Duke of Westminster. We give an en- 
graving of this figure seen from the front. 


The goddess advances through the forest, 
and suddenly arrests her steps as she sees the 
quarry in front of her ; with a dignified action 
she lays her hand over her right shoulder and 
takes an arrow from the quiver, which rests 
on her left. The other hand, with her bow 
in it, passes behind her back and is drawn 
against her right hip by her hound, which 
has strayed on the wrong side. This dog has 
been much admired, and a little anecdote 
concerning it, which has not been recorded, 
may be worth telling. The sculptor had ar- 
rived at the point when he wanted a hound 
as a model, and he could find none that 
suited him. On the very day when a dog 
was to have been finally fixed upon, there 
came to the studio door a very beautiful 
deer-hound, without any collar or mark of 
ownership, which seemed to have sufiered 
much privation, and which absolutely refused 
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to go away. The model was exactly what 
Mr. Thornycroft wanted, and while every ef- 
fort was made to find the dog’s master the 
charming creature sat for her portrait. No- 
body claimed her, and she became the pet of 
the household ; but the effects of her long ex- 
posure brought on a decline, and in spite of 


all the care that was taken of her, she died on 
the night of the day when the model was fin- 
ished. A Greek would have said, with the 
utmost confidence, that the goddess had sent 
her, and when her work was done had taken 
her away again, 

In January, 1881, Mr. Thornycroft was 
elected an associate-of the Royal Academy, 
—an honor which has very seldom, if ever, 
fallen to the lot of so young a sculptor. His 
principal contribution to the ensuing exhibi- 
tion showed, as we have already said, that he 
was worthy of the distinction. His statue of 
“Teucer” represents that warrior, the typical 
bowman of Homeric warfare, in the act of 
supporting the army of Greece, which other- 
wise mainly consisted of spearmen, against 
the ranks of Troy. Secure behind the shield 
of his brother Ajax, Teucer aimed constantly 
at Hector, but in vain. Homer could not, 
however, permit his mighty archer to be 
stigmatized as a bad shot, and he therefore 
States that each shaft was directed by the 
gods to another Trojan heart, since Hector 
was not to be slain. Mr. Thornycroft has 
given to the face of his archer an expression 
of intense malice and of eager expectation. 
He has aimed once more at Hector, and his 
fingers scarcely relax as he bends slightly for- 
ward, retaining the tense curve of his figure, 
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while he watches the flight of the arrow. The 
whole statue is tingling with vitality ; strength, 
passion, intelligence are all there in arrested 
action; and the warrior, unused to being 
thwarted in his purpose, can scarcely breathe 
until he sees that his vengeance is accom- 
plished. Mr. Thornycroft’s “ Teucer,” which 
is now in the public collection at South Ken- 
sington Museum, is a figure that has done 
more to restore the prestige of sculpture in 
England, and to give us hopes of a general 
revival of the art, than any which has been 
produced within the present generation. 

Mr. George A. Lawson was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1832, and his instinct for style, 
which is certainly very great, was starved and 
thwarted at first by the exhausted atmosphere 
of the age into which he was born. He 
received his earliest training from Alexander 
Ritchie, a Scotch sculptor of some repute in 
his own day, and after passing through the 
schools of the Royal Scottish Academy, he 
proceeded to Rome, where he mingled, but 
without any overweening sense of devotion, 
among the worshipers of Gibson. During his 
early life, Mr. Lawson made what he now 
considers the mistake of living in Liverpool, 
thus dividing himself from the larger art life 
of the metropolis, whither he finally came in 
1867, to find himself, at the age of thirty-four, 
still completely unknown in London. He 
had, however, already attained a considerable 
reputation in the north by imaginative groups 
and figures in terra-cotta, in which he had 
thus early begun to display that intellectual 
effort and disapproval of the commonplace 
which may be said to be the principal char- 
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GEORGE A. LAWSON AT WORK. (FROM A DRAWING BY T. BLAKE WIRGMAN.) 


acteristic of his works. These terra-cottas, 
however, had nothing else in common with 
the severe sculpture by which Mr. Lawson 
has made himself famous within the last few 
years. They were essentially romantic and 
picturesque—thoroughly Scotch, it may be 
said—in their appeal to a straightforward 
lyrical emotion or to a broad vein of humor. 
The year 1868 saw, at the Royal Academy, a 
work which enjoyed a very wide popularity 
and first made the artist’s name generally 
accepted. This was his statuette of “ Dominie 
Sampson.” Everybody remembers the scene 
in “ Guy Mannering,” when the box of books 


arrives from London, and the dear old pedant 
is beside himself with excitement at the pros- 
pect of so much fine, confused reading. Mr. 
Lawson has represented him on his knees 
before the books, with a quarto open on one 
side and a folio on the other, vainly striving, 
in his exaltation of spirit, to read in all the 
volumes at once. In this delightful work 
humor runs riot,—it is impossible to contem- 
plate the figure without laughing,— yet noth- 
ing is unduly exaggerated, and what is most 
important, the canons of sculpturesque efiect 
are nowhere sacrificed, as, in the comic emana- 
tions of modern Italian sculpture, we find them 
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everywhere sacrificed to mere emphasis and 
eccentricity. “ Dominie Sampson” is one of 
the most successful works in genre sculpture 
that has been produced in our time. 

In Mr. Lawson’s recent manner he has 
abandoned his early romantic and pictur- 
esque style in favor of what is more Greek, 
and yet, at the same time, more modern. 
Since that time Mr. Lawson has produced 
many charming and poetical studies of ado- 
lescence. We engrave the “Callicles” of 
1879, one of these, a figure of a boy of thir- 
teen or fourteen, in which Mr. Lawson has 
paid a masterly tribute to the genius of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. The young slave of Emped- 
ocles has followed his master’s mules up the 
ravine of Etna; and now he sits by the tor- 
rent side, under the pines, and having his 
laurel round his head, and his harp at his side, 
he tries that rare touch on the strings that 
the great man loves, and which soon arrests 
him, for a moment, as he hangs over the edge 
of the crater. We all know what words he is 
singing, and can hear on the lips of Mr. Law- 
son’s boyish figure the faultless cadences be- 
ginning : 

“When from yon Parnassus’ side, 
Young Apollo, all the pride 

Of the Phrygian flutes to tame, 
From the Phrygian highlands came.” 


In 1880, Mr. Lawson exhibited yet another 
study of adolescence, a boy a little older than 
“Callicles,” and this, though not perhaps so 
interesting as others of his works, seems to 
me to be the most carefully and learnedly 
modeled of them all. This was “ Daphnis,” 
and represented the beautiful young shepherd 
of Mitylene as he stood when Chloe saw him 
first, in the shadow of the chestnut-trees, lost 
in a reverie before plunging into the fountain 
of the Nymphs. Mr. Lawson’s most ambi- 
tious works have been “ In the Arena,” 1878, 
and “ Cleopatra,” 1881. The first of these, 
of which we give an engraving, represents a 
fight between an athlete and a panther. The 
“Cleopatra,” a dignified draped figure in 
middle life, of massive forms, shows the “ser- 
pent of old Nile” at her last extremity ; her 
head falls back on her throne, the asp is on 
her bosom, and in another moment her feat- 
ures will be contracted in death. Mr. Law- 
son exhibited last year a large figure of one 
of the Danaides, listlessly carrying her urn to 
the fountain, full of weariness and dejection, 
dragging along her miserable footsteps in 
despair. The general composition of this fig- 
ure is indicated in the portrait we give of Mr. 
Lawson, who was working at it in the clay 
when he stood to Mr.Wirgman for his drawing. 

If we may say that vivacity and delicacy 
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of sentiment form the ruling characteristics 
of Mr. Lawson’s style, in that of Mr. Mac- 
Lean we are no less struck by the eminent 
technical skill and sound professional train- 
ing. Mr. MacLean is the only English sculp- 
tor of consequence who has gone through the 
French schools, and enjoyed the privilege of 
art education in the one nation where sculpt- 
ure is thoroughly alive. Thomas Nelson 
MacLean was born at Deptford, in Kent, in 
1845, and spent his early years, until he was 
ten or eleven, at Birmingham, where his father 
was foreman to a firm of pin manufacturers. 
His father, though without knowledge of or 
care for art, recognized the boy’s talent, and 
consented to send him to Paris, where he 
entered the studio of the famous sculptor- 
goldsmith, Carrier-Belleuse, as his é/éve. ‘The 
éleve of a Parisian sculptor is not exactly 
an apprentice or a pupil. He pays no pre- 
mium, and he receives no wages. In exchange 
for lessons and advice received from the mas- 
ter, he has to clean up the studio, wait on the 
master, and assist the man he employs to ex- 
ecute his works by mixing clay or plaster 
for them. In Paris, Mr. MacLean enjoyed 
the companionship of some of the greatest 
artists of the day, such as Falguiére and Du- 
bois, and worked side by side with men who 
were then unknown, but who now stand in 
the foremost rank,—the sculptor Mercié, the 
painter Bastien-Lepage, the etcher Rajon. 
While thus working as a French sculptor, he 
did not entirely forget his fatherland, and in 
1870 sent to the Royal Academy a statue of 
“Clio” and a terra-cotta group of a Greek 
mother teaching her son to read, called “ La 
Reprimande.” The accomplished style of 
these works at once attracted attention, but 
the war broke out, and any benefit which the 
artist might have enjoyed was entirely lost. 
During the siege of Paris, the sculptor was 
not merely almost starved, but was within an 
inch of being shot as a spy. On the rsth of 
November, 1870, he finally slipped through the 
French and Prussian lines, and contrived to 
reach London. But he was totally unknown, 
confounded in the general flight from Paris 
which glutted the art market, and before he 
received any employment he had very nearly 
suffered starvation a second time. At last, 
after four months of severe privation, he was 
able to make his way. In 1875, Mr. MacLean 
produced a certain sensation by his exhibition 
at the Royal Academy of three important and 
original works,—a group in marble of “ The 
Finding of Moses”; “* La Fleur des Champs,” 
a charming marble statue; and “Ione,” a 
female figure seated, which has been hitherto 
the most popular of all this sculptor’s works. 
The “ Sea-Nymph,” a beautiful statuette in 
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SEA-NYMPH (THOMAS NELSON MACLEAN.) 


terra-cotta, of which we give an engraving, 
was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1879, and a graceful statue destined for the 
decoration of a fountain, and called “La 
Source,” in 1880. 

Mr. MacLean has undergone many vicis- 
situdes in the course of his career, and has 
pursued his art under unusual privations and 
disturbances. His severe French training has 
left him a little cold and mannered in the 
midst of his fine modern grace, a little re- 
served in invention, a little afraid of what is 


bright and novel, but equipped with a science 
and a technical experience which should in- 
sure him brilliant success in the future. ; 

One of the healthiest signs of the revival of 
sculpture in England is the general spread of 
executive skill among the youngest genera- 
tion of sculptors. It would be premature to 
assert a supreme position for any one of three 
or four rising men whose names are beginning 
to be familiar to artists, and who only need 
to model a “ Teucer” or an “ Ione” to become 
familiar to the public. Among those who 
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stand thus at the very threshold of distinc- 
tion, Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins and Mr. Percival 
Ball have yet to do full justice to their re- 
markable powers. Mr. T. Stirling Lee, whose 
« Cain” was one of the best statues of 1881, 
has apparently enjoyed still sounder training, 
and should appropriate to himself the highest 
honors. But of all these inheritors of renown, 
I confess that to myself none has seemed 
more full of promise, more interpenetrated 
with the instinct for plastic beauty, than Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, of whom I know nothing save 
that last year he sent from Rome a “ Perseus ” 
and a “ Kiss of Victory,” which were worthy 
of the highest praise. In the death of a young 
student named Wade, whose work was seen 
this winter at the Royal Academy schools, it 
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is probable that we have lost a very consider- 
able sculptor. 

We have but traversed half the field of liv- 
ing English sculpture. We have touched the 
poetry of the art; we may return another day 
to its prose. An article, at least, would be 
required to do justice to the most popular 
sculptor of our day, Mr. Boehm, R. A.; to the 
school of Foley, with Mr. Thomas Brock, A. 
R. A., at its head ; to the picturesque religious 
terra-cottas of Mr. Tinworth; and to the 
monumental art of such rising sculptors as 
Mr. Onslow Ford and Miss Henrietta Mont- 
alba. Names crowd up before us, but we 
must refrain from further testimony to the wide 
revival of English sculpture. 


Edmund W. Gosse. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HOG 


MOUNTAIN RANGE. 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


Author of “ Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,” etc. 


IN TWO PARTS: 


WoopwarD was aroused during the night 


by the loud barking of dogs, the tramp of 
horses, and the confused murmur of sup- 
pressed conversation. Looking from the win- 
dow, he judged by the position of the stars 


that it was three or four o’clock in the 
morning. He sat upon the side of the bed 
and sought, by listening intently, to penetrate 
the mystery of this untimely commotion. He 
thought he recognized the voice of Tip Wat- 
son, and he was sure he heard Sid Parmalee’s 
peculiar cough and chuckle. The conversa- 
tion soon lifted itself out of the apparent 
confusion, and became comparatively distinct. 
The voices were those of ‘Teague and Sis. 

“Come, now, pap, you must promise.” 

“Why, Sis, how 4in I?” 

“You shall, you shall, you shad//” 

“Why, Sis, hon, he mought be a spy. Sid 
Parmalee he ‘lows that the whole dad-blamed 
business is a put-up job. He wants to bet 
right now that we'll all be in jail in Atlanty 
‘fore the moon changes. I lay they don’t 
none of ‘em fool Sid.” 

“You don’t love me any more,” said Sis, 
taking a new tack. 

“Good Lord, Sis! Why, honey, what put 
that idee in your head ?” 

“I know you don’t—I know it! It’s al- 
ways Dave Hightower this, and Sid Parmalee 
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PART II. 


that, and old drunken Jake Norris the other. 
I just Anow you don’t love me.” 

Teague also took a new tack, but there 
was a quiver in his voice born of deadly 
earnestness. 

“T tell you, Sis, they er houndin’ airter us; 
they er runnin’ us down; they er closin’ in 
on us; they er hemmin’ us up. Airter they 
git your pore ole pappy an’ slam ’im in jail, 
an’ chain 'im down, who's a-gwineter prom- 
ise to take keer er Aim? Haint ole man 
Joshway Blasingame bin sent away off to 
Aldenny ? Haint ole man Cajy Shannon 
a-sarvin’ out his time, humpback an’ cripple 
ez he is? Who took keer “#em? Who ast 
anybody to let up on ’em? But don’t you 
fret, honey ; ef they haint no trap sot, nobody 
aint a-gwineter pester Aim.” 

“TI wouldn’t trust that Sid Parmalee out 
of my sight!” exclaimed Sis, beginning to 
cry. “I know him, and I know all of you.” 

“ But ef they is a trap sot,” continued 
Teague, ignoring Sis’s tears, “¢/ they is, I 
tell you, honey, a thousan’ folks like me 
can’t hol’ the boys down. The time’s done 
come when they er tetotally wore out with 
thish ‘ere sneakin’ aroun’ an’ hidin’-out biz- 
ness.” 

This appeared to end the conversation, 
but it left Woodward considerably puzzled. 
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Shortly afterward he heard a rap at his door, 
and before he could respond to the summons 
by inquiry or invitation, Teague Poteet en- 
tered with a lighted candle in his hand. 

“T ‘lowed the stirrin’ ’roun’ mought ‘a’ 
sorter rousted you,” said Teague, by way of 
apology, as he placed the light on a small 
table and seated himself on a wooden chest. 

“Yes, What’s up ?” Woodward inquired. 

“ Oh, the boys—thes the boys,” Teague 
replied, chuckling and rubbing his chin with 
an embarrassed air; “ hit’s thes the boys cut- 
tin’ up some er ther capers. They er mighty 
quare, the boys is,” he continued, his embar- 
rassment evidently increasing, “ mighty quare. 
They uv up’d an’ tuk a notion for to go 
on a little frolic, an’ they uv come by airter 
me, an’ nothin’ wont do ’em but I mus’ fetch 
you. S’ I, ‘Gentermen, they haint no man- 
ners in astin’ a man on a marchin’ frolic this 
time er night,’ s’ I; but Sid Parmalee, he 
chipped in an’ ‘lowed that you wuz ez high 
up for fun ez the next man.” 

Woodward thought he understood the drift 
of things, but he was desperately uncertain. 
He reflected a moment, and then faced the 
situation squarely. 

“Tf you were in my place, Mr. Poteet, 
what would you do ?” he asked. 

This seemed to relieve Teague. His em- 
barrassment disappeared. His eyes, which 
had been wandering uneasily around the 
room, sought Woodward’s face and rested 
there. He took off his wide-brimmed wool 
hat, placed it carefully upon the floor, and 
ran his fingers through his iron-gray hair. 

“TI don’t mind sayin’,” he remarked, 
grimly, “ that I uv seed the time when I’d uv 
ast you to drap out’n that winder an’ make 
for the bushes, knowin’ that you'd tote a 
han’ful er bullets in thar wi’ you. But on 

/ account er me an’ Sis, I’m willin’ to extracise 
} my bes’ judgment. It mayn’t be satisfactual, 
but me and Sis is mighty long-headed when 
we pulis tergether. Ef I was you, I’d thes 
slip on my duds, an’ I’d go out thar whar the 
boys is, an’ I’d be high up for the’r frolic, an’ 
I’d jine in wi’ ’em, an’ I’d raise any chune 
they give out.” 

With this Poteet gravely bowed himself 
out, and in a very few minutes Woodward 
was dressed and ready for adventure. He 
was young and bold, but he felt strangely ill 
at ease. He realized that, with all his ad- 
dress, he had never been able to gain the 
confidence of these mountaineers, and he felt 
sure they connected him with the revenue 
raid that was about to be made, and of which 
they had received information. He appre- 
ciated to the fullest extent the fact that the 
situation called for the display of all the cour- 
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age and coolness and nerve he could com. 
mand; but, in the midst of it all, he longed 
for an opportunity to show Sis Poteet the dif. 
ference between a real man and a feeble. 
minded, jocular rascal like Tip Watson. 

His spirits rose as he stepped from the low 
piazza into the darkness and made his way 
to where he heard the rattle of stirrups and 
spurs. Some one hailed him: 

“ Hello, Cap!” 

“ Ah-yi!” he responded. “ It’s here we go, 
gals, to the wedding.” 

“ T Jnowed we could count on ’im,” said 
the voice of Tip Watson. 

“Yes,” said Sid Parmalee, “I knowed it 
so well that I fotch a extry hoss.” 

“ Where are we going ?” Woodward asked. 

“ Well,” said Parmalee, “ the boys laid off 
for to have some fun, an’ it’s done got so these 
times that when a feller wants fun he’s got to 
git furder up the mounting.” 

If the words were evasive, the tone was 
far more so, but Woodward paid little atten- 
tion to either. He had the air of a man ac- 
customed to being called up in the early 
hours of the morning to go forth on mysteri- 
ous expeditions. 

A bright fire was blazing in Poteet'’s kitchen, 
and the light, streaming through the wide 
door-way, illuminated the tops of the trees on 
the edge of the clearing. Upon this back- 
ground the shadows of the women, black and 
vast,— Titanic indeed,—were projected as 
they passed to and fro. From within there 
came a sound as of the escape of steam from 
some huge engine; but the men waiting on 
the outside knew that the frying-pan was 
doing its perfect work. 

The meat sizzled and fried ; the shadows 
in the tops of the trees kept up what seemed 
to be a perpetual promenade, and the men 
outside waited patiently and silently. This 
silence oppressed Woodward. He knew that 
but for his presence the mountaineers would 
be consulting together and cracking their dry 
jokes. In spite of the fact that he recognized 
in the curious impassiveness of these people 
the fundamental qualities of courage and en- 
durance, he resented it as a barrier which he 
had never been able to break down. He 
would have preferred violence of some sort. 
He could meet rage with rage, and give blow 
for blow, but how was he to deal with the 
reserve by which he was surrounded? He 
was not physically helpless, by any means, 
but the fact that he had no remedy against 
the attitude of the men of Hog Mountain 
chafed him almost beyond endurance. He 
was emphatically a man of action—full of 
the enterprises usually set in motion by a 
bright mind, a quick temper, and ready cour- 
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age; but, measured by the impassiveness 
which these men had apparently borrowed 
from the vast, aggressive silences that give 
strength and grandeur to their mountains, 
how trivial, how contemptible all his activities 
seemed to be! 

But the frying was over after awhile. The 
Titanic shadows went to roost in the tops of 
the trees, and Teague Poteet and his friends, 
including Ex-Deputy Woodward, took them- 
selves and their fried meat off up the mountain, 
and the raid followed shortly after. It was a 
carefully planned raid, and deserved to be 
called a formidable one. Like many another 
similar enterprise it was a failure, so far as the 
purposes of the Government were concerned, 
but fate or circumstance made it famous in 
the political annals of that period. Fifteen 
men, armed with carbines, rode up the mount- 
ain. They were full of the spirit of adventure. 
They felt the strong arm of the law behind 
them. They knew they were depended upon 
to make some sort of demonstration, and 
this, together with a dram too much here and 
there, made them a trifle reckless and noisy. 
They had been taught to believe that they 
were in search of outlaws. They caught from 
the officers who organized them something 
of the irritation which was the natural result 
of so many fruitless attempts to bring Hog 
Mountain to terms. They betrayed a sad 
lack of discretion. They brandished their 
weapons in the frightened faces of women 
and children, and made many foolish mis- 
takes which need not be detailed here. 

They rode noisily over the mountain, mak- 
ing a circle of Pulliam’s Summit, and found 
nothing. They peered over the precipitous 
verge of Prather’s Mill Road, and saw noth- 
ing. They paused occasionally to listen, and 
heard nothing. They pounced upon a lonely 
peddler who was toiling across the mountain 
with his pack upon his back, and plied him 
with questions concerning the Moonshiners. 
This peddler appeared to be a very ignorant 
fellow indeed. He knew his name was Jake 
Cohen, and that was about all. He had never 
crossed Hog Mountain before, and, so help 
his gracious, he would never cross it again. 
The roads were all rough and the ladies were 
all queer. As for the latter—well, great 
Jingo! they would scarcely look at his most 
beautiful collection of shawls and ribbons and 
laces, let alone buy them. In Villa Ray (or, 
as Cohen called it, “ Feel Hooray ”), he had 
heard that Teague Poteet had been arrested 
and carried to Atlanta by a man named 
Woodward. No one had told him this, but 
he heard people talking about it wherever he 
went in Villa Ray, and there seemed to be a 
good deal of excitement in the settlement. 
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Cohen was a droll customer, the revenue 
officers thought, and the longer they chatted 
with him the droller he became. First and 
last they drew from him what they con- 
sidered to be some very important informa- 
tion. But most important of all was the 
report of the arrest of Teague Poteet. The 
deputies congratulated themselves. They un- 
derstood the situation thoroughly, and their 
course was perfectly plain. Poteet, in en- 
deavoring to escape from them, had fallen 
into the clutches of Woodward, and their 
best plan was to overtake the latter before he 
reached Atlanta with his prize, and thus share 
in the honor of the capture. With this pur- 
pose in view they took a dram all round and 
turned their horses’ heads down the mountain. 

Cohen certainly was a droll fellow. He 
stood in the road until the revenue men had 
disappeared. Then he unbuckled the straps 
of his pack, dropped it upon the ground, and 
sat down upon a bowlder. With his head be- 
tween his hands, he appeared to be lost in 
thought, but he was only listening. He re- 
mained listening until after the sounds of the 
horses’ feet had died away. 

Then he carried his precious pack a little 
distance from the roadside, covered it with 
leaves, listened a moment to be sure that 
the deputies were not returning, and then 
proceeded to a little ravine in the side of the 
mountain where the Moonshiners lay. He 
had been waiting nearly two days where the 
revenue men found him, and his story of 
the capture of Teague Poteet was concocted 
for the purpose of sending the posse back 
down the mountain the way they came. If 
they had gone on a mile farther they would 
have discovered signs of the Moonshiners, 
and this discovery would have led to a bloody 
encounter, if not to the capture of the leaders. 

The deputies rode down the mountain in 
the best of spirits. They had accomplished 
more than any other posse; they had fright- 
ened the Moonshiners of Hog Mountain to 
their hiding-places, and not a deputy had 
been killed or even wounded. The clatter 
they made as they journeyed along attracted 
the attention of Ab Bonner, a boy about fif- 
teen, who happened to be squirrel-hunting, 
and he stepped into the road to get a good 
view of them. He was well-grown for his age, 
and his single-barreled shotgun looked like a 
rifle. Therevenue men haltedat once. They sus- 
pected an ambuscade. Experience had taught 
them that the Moonshiners would fight when 
the necessity arose, and they held a council 
of war. The great gawky boy, with the curi- 
osity of youth and ignorance combined, stood 
in the road and watched them. When they 
proceeded toward him in a compact body, he 
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passed on across the road. Hearing a com- 
mand to halt, he broke into a run, and en- 
deavored to make his way across a small 
clearing that bordered the road. Several of 
the deputies fired their guns in the air, but 
one, more reckless than the rest, aimed di- 
rectly at the fugitive, and Ab Bonner fell, 
shot through and through. 

Viewed in its relations to all the unfortu- 
nate events that have marked the efforts of 
the Government officials to deal with the vio- 
lators of the revenue laws from a_ political 
point of view, the shooting of this ignorant 
boy was insignificant enough. But it was im- 
portant to Hog Mountain. For a moment 
the deputy-marshals were stunned and horri- 
fied at the result of their thoughtlessness. 
Then they dismounted and bore the boy to 
the roadside again and placed him under the 
shade of a tree. His blood shone upon the 
leaves, and his sallow, shrunken face told a 
pitiful tale of terror, pain, and death. 

The deputy-marshals mounted their horses 
and rode steadily and swiftly down the mount- 
ain, and by mghtfall they were far away. 
But there was no need of any special haste. 
The winds that stirred the trees could carry no 
messages. The crows flying over, though they 
made a great outcry, could tell no tales. 
Once the boy raised his hand and cried 
“Mammy!” but there was no one to hear 
him. And though ten thousand ears should 
listen, the keenest could hear him no more. 
He became a part of the silence—the awful, 
mysterious silence— that sits upon the hills 
and shrouds the mountains. 

This incident in the tumultuous experience 
of Hog Mountain—the killing of Ab Bonner 
was merely an incident—had a decisive 
effect upon the movements of Ex-Deputy 
Woodward. When Jake Cohen succeeded 
in turning the revenue officials back, the 
mountaineers made themselves easy for the 
day and night, and next morning prepared 
to go to their homes. Some of them lived on 
one side of Hog Mountain, and some on the 
other. They called themselves neighbors, and 
yet they lived miles apart, and it so happened 
that, with few exceptions, each went in a differ- 
ent direction. Teague Poteet gave the signal : 

“Come, Cap,” he said to Woodward, 
“yess be a-traipsin’. Puss’ll be a-puttin’ on 
biskits for supper before we git thar if we 
don’t push on. Be good to yourse’f, boys, 
an’ don’t raise no fracas.” 

Poteet and Woodward rode off together. 
That afternoon, half a mile from Poteet’s, 
they met a woman running in the road, cry- 
ing and wringing her hands wildly. She 
moved like one distracted. She rushed past 
them, crying : 
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“ They uv killed little Ab! They uv killed 
hym. Oh, Lordy! they uv killed little Ab!” 

She ran up the road a little distance and 
then came running back; she had evidently 
recognized Poteet. As she paused in the 
road near them, her faded calico sun-bonnet 
hanging upon her shoulders, her gray hair 
falling about her face, her wrinkled "arms, 
writhing in response to a grief too terrible to 
contemplate, she seemed related in some 
vague way to the prophets of old who were 
assailed by fierce sorrows. Here was some- 
thing more real and more awful than death 
itself. Woodward felt in his soul that the fig- 
ure, the attitude, the misery of this poor old 
woman were all biblical. 

“ Oh, Teague,” she cried, “they uv killed 
him! They uv done killed my little Ab! Oh, 
Lordy! that mortal haint a-livin’ that he 
ever done any harm. What did they kill him 
for?” Then she turned to Woodward : “ Oh, 
Mister, Mister! A/ease tell me what he done. 
/’m the one that made the liquor, /’m the 
one. Oh, Lordy ! what did they kill little Ab 
for?” 

Teague Poteet dismounted from his horse, 
took the woman firmly but gently by the 
arm and made her sit down by the side 
of the road. Then, when she was more com- 
posed, she told the story of finding her son’s 
body. It was a terrible story to hear from the 
lips of the mother, but she grew quieter after 
telling it, and presently went on her way. 
The two men watched her out of sight. 

“T’ll tell you what, Cap,” said Teague, as 
he flung himself into the saddle, “they er 
houndin’ airter us. They er "buzin’ the wim- 
min an’ killin’ the childern ; stidder carryin’ 
out the law, they er gwine about a-shootin’ 
an’ a-murderin’. So fur, so good. Well, now, 
lemme tell you: the hawk’s done lit once 
too much in the chicken-lot. This is a free 
country. I haint a-layin’ no blame on you. 
Me an’ Sis stood by you when the boys s’ore 
they wuz a-gwine to rattle you up. We made 
’em behave the’rse’ves, an’ I haint a-blamin’ 
you, but they er houndin’ airter us, an’ ef I 
wuz you, I wouldn’t stay on this hill nary 
‘nuther minit longer than it ’ud take me to git 
off’n it. When the boys git wind er this on- 
godly bizness, they ull be mighty hard to 
hol’. I reckon maybe you'll be a-gwine down 
about Atlanty. Well, you thes watch an’ see 
what stan’ the Government’s gwineter take 
‘bout Ab Bonner, an’ ef hit don’t take no 
stan’, you thes drap in thar an’ tell ‘em how 
you seed er ole man name Teague Poteet, 
an’ he "lowed that the revenue fellers better 
not git too clost ter Hog Mountain, bekaze 
the hidin’-out bizness is done played. The 
law what’s good enough fer pore little Ab 
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Bonner is good enough fer the men what 
shot ’im.” ; 

They rode on until they came to Poteet’s 
house. . - 
«“ We'll thes go in an’ git a snack,” said 
Teague, “an’ airter that your best gait is a 
gallop.” ; 

But Woodward declined. He was dazed 
as well as humiliated, and he had no desire 
to face Sis Poteet. He pictured to himself 
the scorn and bitterness with which she would 
connect his presence on the Mountain with 
the murder of Ab Bonner, and he concluded 
to ride on to Gullettsville. He took Teague 
Poteet by the hand. 

“ Good-bye, old man,” he said; “I shall 
remember you. Tell Miss Sis—well, tell Miss 
Sis good-bye.” W ith that he wheeled his horse 
and rode rapidly toward Gullettsville. 

It was a fortunate ride for him, perhaps. 
The wrath of Hog Mountain was mightily 
stirred when it heard of the killing of Ab 
Bonner, and Woodward would have fared 
badly at its hands. The wrath of others was 
stirred also. The unfortunate affair took the 
shape of a political issue, and thus the hands 
of justice were tied. But all this is a matter 
of history and need not be dwelt upon. 

In the meantime, as the days passed, Teague 
Poteet became dimly and uncomfortably con- 
scious that a great change had come over 
Sis. One day she would be as bright and as gay 
as the birds in the trees; the next, she would 
be quiet, taciturn, and apparently depressed. 
As Teague expressed, “One minnit hits Sis, 
an’ the nex’ hit’s some un else.” Gradually the 
fits of depression grew more and more fre- 
quent and lasted longer. She was abstracted 
and thoughtful, and her petulance disap- 
peared altogether. The contrast resulting 
from this change was so marked that it would 
have attracted the attention of a person of 
far less intelligence than Teague Poteet. He 
endeavored to discuss the matter with his 
wife, but Puss Poteet was not the woman to 
commit herself. She was a Mountain Sphinx. 

“ I’m afeard Sis is ailin’,” said Teague, upon 

one occasion. 
“ Well,” replied Puss, “ she aint complain- 
“That's hit,” Teague persisted ; “ she haint 
complainin’. That’s what pesters me. She 
looks lonesome, an’ she’s got one er them 
kinder fur-away looks in her eyes that gives 
me the all-overs.” The Sphinx rubbed its 
snuff and swung in its rocking-chair. “Some 
days she looks holp up, an’ then ag’in she 
looks cas’down. I ’low’d maybe you mought 
know what ailed her.” 

“Men folks,” said Puss, manipulating her 
snuff-swab slowly and deliberately, “ wont 
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never have no sense while the worl’ stan’s. 
Ef a’oman aint gwine hether an’ yan’, rippity- 
clippity, day in an’ day out, an’ half the night, 
they er on the’r heads. Wimmen haint men.” 

“That's so,” replied Teague, gravely, “they 
haint. Ef they wuz, the men ‘ud be in a 
mighty nice fix.” 

“ They’d have some sense,” said Puss. 

“ Likely so. Yit’oman er man kin shet one 
eye an’ tell that Sis looks droopy, an’ when 
Sis looks droopy I know in reason sump’n’ 
nuther ails her.” 

“ Well, goodness knows, I wish in my soul 
somebody ’d shet one eye an’ look at me,” 
exclaimed Puss, with a touch of jealousy in 
her tone. “ I traipse ’roun’ this hill ontell I’m 
that wore out I kin skacely drag one foot airter 
t’other, an’ I don’t never hear nobody up an’ 
ast what ails me. It’s Sis, Sis, Sis, all the time, 
an’ eternally. Ef the calf’s fat, the ole cow 
aint got much choice betwixt the quogmire 
an’ the tan-vat.” 

“ Lord, how you do run on,” said the iron- 
gray giant, rubbing his knuckles together 
sheepishly. “ You don’t know Sis ef you go 
on that away. Many’s the time that chile ’ud 
foller me up an’ say, ‘ Pap, ef you see my 
shawl a-hangin’ out on the fence, Puss’ll be 
asleep, an’ don’t you come a-lumberin’ in an’ 
wake her up, nuther.’ An’ many’s the time 
she’d come out an’ meet me, an’ up an’ say, 
‘Pap, Puss has takin’ an’ bin a-mopin’ all 
day long; yess you an’ me go in an’ fetch her 
up.’ An’ bless your life,” Teague continued, 
addressing some imaginary person on the 
other side of the fire-place, “ when me an’ 
Sis sets our heads for to fetch anybody up, 
they er thes natchully erbleeged ter come.” 

Puss rubbed her snuff and swayed to 
and fro in her rocking-chair, disdaining to 
make any reply to this array of facts and 
arguments; and Teague was as ignorant as 
ever of the cause of the queer change in his 
daughter. Perhaps, as becomes a dutiful 
husband, he should have retorted upon his 
complaining wife with complaints of his 
own; but his interests and his isolation had 
made him thoughtful and forbearing. He 
had the trait of gentleness which frequently 
sweetens and equalizes large natures. He re- 
membered that behind whatever complaints 
—reasonable or unreasonable — Puss might 
make, there existed a stronghold of affection 
and tenderness; he remembered that her 
whole life had been made up of a series of 
small sacrifices; he knew that she was ready, 
whenever occasion made it necessary, to cast 
aside her snuff-swab and her complaints, and 
go to the rack without a murmur. 

But Teague was by no means satisfied with 
the condition of affairs, so far as Sis was con- 
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cerned. He said no more to his wife, but he 
kept his eyes open. The situation was baf- 
fling to the point of irritation, but Teague 
betrayed neither uneasiness nor restlessness. 
He hung about the house more, and he 
would frequently walk in quietly when the 
women thought he was miles away. 

There were times when Sis ignored his 
presence altogether, but as a general thing 
she appeared to relish his companionship. 
Sometimes at night, after her mother had 
gone to bed, she would bring her chair close 
to Teague’s, and rest her head upon his 
shoulder, while he smoked his pipe and gazed 
in the fire. Teague enjoyed these occasions 
to the utmost, and humored his daughter’s 
slightest wish, responding to her every mood 
and fancy. If she talked, he talked; if she 
was silent, he said nothing. Once she dropped 
asleep with her head on his arm, and Teague 
sat holding her thus half the night. When 
she did awake she upbraided herself so earn- 
estly for imposing on her old pappy (as she 
called him) that Teague yawned, and stretched 
himself, and rubbed his eyes, and pretended 
that he, too, had been asleep. 

“Lordy, honey! I wuz that gone tell I 
didn’t know whe’er I ’uz rolled up in a hay- 
stack er stretched out in a feather-bed. I 
reckon ef you'd ’a’ listened right clos’t you'd 
’a’ heern me sno’. I thes laid back an’ howled 
at the rafters, an’ once-t er twice-t I wuz 
afeard I mout waken up Puss.” 

Sis’s response to this transparent fib was an 
infectious peal of laughter, and a kiss which 
amply repaid Teague for any discomfort to 
which he may have been subjected. 

Once, after Sis had nestled up against 
Teague, she asked somewhat irrelevantly : 

“ Pap, do you reckon Mr. Woodward was 
a revenue spy after all ?” 

, Well, not to’rds the last. He drapped 
that business airter he once seed its whicha- 
ways. What makes you ast?” 

“ Because I hate and despise revenue 
spies.” 

“ Well, they haint been a-botherin’ roun’ 
lately, an’ we haint got no call to hate ’em 
tell they gits insight. Hatin’ is a mighty ha’sh 
disease. When Puss’s preacher comes along, 
he talks ag’in it over the Bible, an’ when you 
call ’im in to dinner, he talks ag’in it over the 
chicken-bones. I reckon hit’s mighty bad— 
mighty bad.” 

“ Did you like him ?” 

“Whe ? Puss’s preacher ?” 

“ Now, you know I don’t mean Aim, pap.” 

“ Oh! Cap'n Woodward. Well, I tell you 
what, he had mighty takin’ ways. Look in 
his eye, an’ you wouldn’t see no muddy 
water; an’ he had grit. They haint no two 
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ways about that. When I ast ’im out with ys 
that night, he went like a man that had a 
stool to a quiltin’-bee; an’ when Duke Day. 
son an’ Sid Parmalee flung out some er the’r 
slurs, he thes snapt his fingers in the’r face, 
an’ ups an’ says, says he, ‘ Gents, ef youer up 
for a frolic, I’m your man, an’ ef youer in for 
a fight, thes count me in,’ says he. The boys 
wuz a little drinky,” said Teague, apologetic. 
ally. 

Sis squeezed up a little closer against her 
father’s shoulder. 

“ Did they fight, pap ?” 

“Lord bless you, no. I thes taken an’ 
flung my han’ in Duke’s collar an’ fetched 
‘im a shake er two, an’ put ’im in a good 
humor thereckly; an’ then airterwerds Tip 
Watson sot ’em all right when he read out 
the letter you foun’ on the floor.” 

“Oh, pap!” Sis exclaimed in a horrified 
tone, “ I s/apped that letter out of Mr. Wood- 
ward’s hand /” 

Teague laughed exultantly. 

“ What'd he say ?” 

“ He didn’t say anything. He looked like 
he expected the floor to open and swallow 
him. I never was so ashamed in my life, 
I’ve cried about it a thousand times.” 

“Why, honey, I wouldn’t take an’ cry 
"bout it ef I wuz you.” 

“Yes, you would, pap, if—if—you were 
me. I don’t know what came over me; | 
don’t know how I could be so hateful. No 
lady would ever do such a thing as that.” 

Sis gave her opinion with great emphasis. 
Teague took his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Well, I tell you what, honey, they mought 
er done wuss. I let you know, when folks is 
got to be a-runnin’ here an’ a-hidin’ yander, 
hit’s thes about time for the gals for to lose 
the’r manners. Nobody wouldn’t a-blamed 
you much ef you’d a-fetched the Cap’n a clip 
stidder the letter; leastways, / wouldn't.” 

The girl shivered and caught her breath. 

“Tf I had hit Aim,” she exclaimed vehe- 
mently, “I should have gone off and killed 
myself.” 

“Shoo /” said Teague in a tone intended 
to be at once contemptuous and re-assuring, 
but it was neither the one nor the other. 

This conversation gave Teague fresh cause 
for anxiety. From his point of view, Sis’s 
newly-developed humility was absolutely 
alarming, and it added to his uneasiness. He 
recognized in her tone a certain shyness 
which seemed to appeal to him for protec- 
tion, and he was profoundly stirred by it 
without at all understanding it. With a tact 
that might be traced to either instinct or 
accident, he refrained from questioning her 
as to her troubles. He was confused, but 
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watchful. He kept his own counsel, and had 
no more conferences with Puss. Perhaps 
Puss was also something of a mystery; if so, 
she was old enough to take care of her own 
affairs. 

Teague had other talks with Sis,—some 
eneral, some half-confidential—and he final- 
ly became aware of the fact that every sub- 
ject led to Woodward. He humored this, 
awkwardly but earnestly, and thought he had 
a clue, but it was a clue that pestered him 
more than ever. 

He turned it round in his mind and brooded 
over it. Woodward was a man of fine ap- 

arance and winning manners, and Sis, with 
all the advantages—comparative advantages, 
merely—that the Gullettsville Academy had 
iven her, was only a country girl after all. 
What if. ? Teague turned away from 
the suspicion in terror. It was a horrible one ; 
but as often as he ‘put it aside, so often he 
returned to it. It haunted him. Turn where 
he might, go where he would, it pursued him 
night and day. 


One mild afternoon in the early spring, Mr. 
Philip Woodward, ex-deputy marshal, leaned 
against the railing of Broad street bridge in 
the city of Atlanta, and looked northward to 
where Kennesaw Mountain rises like a huge 
blue billow out of the horizon and lends pict- 
uresqueness to the view. Mr. Woodward was 


in excellent humor. He had just made up his 
mind in regard to a matter that had given 
him no little trouble. A wandering prospector, 
the agent of a company of Boston capitalists, 
had told him a few hours before that he 
would be offered twenty thousand dollars for 
his land-lot on Hog Mountain. This was 
very important, but it was not of the highest 
importance. He nodded familiarly to Ken- 
nesaw, and thought: “I'll slip by you to- 
morrow and make another raid on Hog 
Mountain, and compel that high-tempered 
girl to tell me what she means by troubling 
me so.” 

A train of cars ran puffing and roaring 
under the bridge, and as Woodward turned 
to follow it with his eye he saw standing 
upon the other side a tall, gaunt, powerful- 
looking man, whom he instantly recognized 
as Teague Poteet. Teague wore the air of 
awkward, recklessly-helpless independence 
which so often deceives those who strike the 
mountain men for a trade. Swiftly crossing 
the bridge, Woodward seized Teague and 
greeted him with a cordiality that amounted 
to enthusiasm. 

“Well, of all the world, old man, you are 
the one I most wanted to see.” Teague’s 
thoughts ran with grim directness to a reward 
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that had been offered for a certain gray old 
Moonshiner who had made his head-quarters 
on Hog Mountain. “ How are all at home ?” 
Woodward went on, “ and what is the news?” 

“The folks is porely and puny,” Teague 
replied, “an’ the news wont skacely b’ar 
relatin’. I haint a-denyin’,” he continued, 
rubbing his chin and looking keenly at the 
other, “I haint a-denyin’ but what I’m 
a-huntin’ airter you, an’ the business I come 
on haint got much howdyin’ in it. Ef you 
uv got some place er nuther wher’ ever’body 
haint a cockin’ up the’r years at us, I'd like 
to pass some words wi’ you.” 

“ Why, of course,” exclaimed Woodward, 
hooking his arm in Teague’s. “ We'll go tomy 
room. Come! And after we get through, if 
you don’t say that my business with you is 
more important than your business with me, 
then I'll agree to carry you to Hog Mount- 
ain on my back. Now that’s a fair and rea- 
sonable proposition. What do you say?” 

Woodward spoke with unusual warmth, 
and there was a glow of boyish frankness in 
his tone and manners that Teague found it 
hard to resist. 

“ Well, they’s thes this much about it,” he 
said. “ My business is mighty troublesome, 
an’ yit, hit’s got to be settled up.” 

He had put a revolver in his pocket on ac- 
count of this troublesome business. 

“ Sois mine troublesome,” responded Wood- 
ward, laughing, and then growing serious. “ It 
has nearly worried me to death.” 

Presently they reached Woodward's room, 
which was up a flight of stairs near the cor- 
ner of Broad and Alabama streets. It was a 
very plain apartment, but comfortably fur- 
nished and kept with scrupulous neatness. 

“ Now, then,” said Woodward, when Teague 
had seated himself, “I'll settle my business, 
and then you can settle yours.” He had 
seated himself in a chair, but he got up, 
shook himself, and walked around the room 
nervously. The lithograph of a popular bur- 
lesque actress stared brazenly at him from 
the mantel-piece. He took this remarkable 
work of art, folded it across the middle, and 
threw it into the grate. “I’ve had more 
trouble than enough,” he went on, “ and if I 
hadn’t met you to-day I intended to hunt 
you up to-morrow.” 

“Tn Atlanty ?” 

“ No; on Hog Mountain. Oh, I know the 
risk,” Woodward exclaimed, misinterpreting 
Teague’s look of surprise. “ I know all about 
that, but I was going just the same. Has Miss 
Sis ever married ?” he asked, stopping before 
Teague and blushing like a girl. 

“ Not less’n it happened sence last We’n’s- 
day, an’ that haint noways likely,” replied 
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the other, with more interest than he had yet 
shown. Woodward’s embarrassment was more 
impressive than his words. 

“T hardly know how to say it,” he contin- 
ued, “but what I wanted to ask you was 
this: Suppose I should go up to Hog Mount- 
ain some fine morning, and call on you and 
say, as the fellow did in the song, ‘ Old man, 
old man, give me your daughter,’ and you 
should reply, ‘Go upstairs and take her if 
you want to,’ what do you suppose the 
daughter would say ?” 

Woodward tried in vain to give an air of 
banter to his words. Teague leaned forward 
with his hands upon his knees. 

“Do you mean would Sis marry you?” 
he asked. 

“ That is just exactly what I mean,” Wood- 
ward replied. 

The old mountaineer rose and stretched 
himself, and drew a deep sigh of relief. His 
horrible suspicion had no foundation. He 
need not fly to the mountains with Wood- 
ward’s blood upon his hands. 

“ Lemme tell you the honest truth, Cap,” 
he said, placing his hand kindly on the young 
man’s shoulder. “I might ‘low she would, 
an’ I might ‘low she wouldn’t; but I’m 
erbleege to tell you that I dunno nothin’ 
*bout that chil’ no more’n ef I hadn’t a-never 
) seed ’er. Wimmin is mighty kuse.” 

“ Yes,” said Woodward, “ they are curious.” 

“Some days they er gwine rippitin’ aroun’ 
like the woods wuz a-fire, an’ then ag’in 
they er mopin’ an’ a-moonin’ like ever’ minnit 
wuz a-gwine to be the nex’. I bin a-studyin’ 
Sis sence she wan’t no bigger’n a skinned 
rabbit, an’ yit I haint got to A, B, C, let 
alone a-é ab, u-d ub. When a man lays off 
for to keep up wi’ the wimmin folks, he kin 
thes make up his min’ that he'll have to git 
in a dark corner an’ scratch his head many a 
time when he oughter be a-diggin’ for his livin’. 
They'll addle ‘im thereckly.” 

“ Well,” said Woodward, with an air of de- 
termination, “I’m going back with you and 
hear what Miss Sis has to say. Sit down. 
Didn’t you say you wanted to see me on bus- 
iness ?” 

“T did start out wi’ that idee,” said Teague, 
slipping into a chair and smiling curiously, 
“but I disremember mostly what ’twuz about. 
Ever’thing is been a-pesterin’ me lately, an’ a 
man that’s hard-headed an’ long-legged picks 
up all sorts er foolish notions. I wish you'd 
/ take keer this pickle-bottle, Cap,” he con- 
tinued, drawing a revolver from his coat-tail 
pocket and placing it on the table. “I uv 
bin afeared ever sence I started out that the 
blamed thing ’ud go off an’ t’ar my jacket 
wrong-sud-outerds. Gimme a gun, an’ you'll 
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gener'lly fin’ me somewheres aroun’ ; but them 
ar clickety-cluckers is got mos’ too many 
holes in ’em for to suit my eyesight.” 

Usually, it is a far cry from Atlanta to 
Hog Mountain, but Teague Poteet and 
Woodward lacked the disposition of loiterers, 
They shortened the distance considerably by 
striking through the country, the old mount. 
aineer remarking that if the big road would 
take care of itself he would try and take care 
of himself. 

They reached Poteet’s one afternoon, cre- 
ating a great stir among the dogs and geese 
that were sunning themselves outside the 
yard. Sis had evidently seen them coming, 
and was in a measure prepared; but she 
blushed painfully when Woodward took her 
hand, and she ran into her father’s arms with 
a little hysterical sob. 

“Sis didn’t know a blessed word ‘bout my 
gwine off to Atlanty,” said Teague, awk- 
wardly but gleefully. ‘“ Did you, honey?” 

Sis looked from one to the other for an ex- 
planation. Woodward was smiling the broad, 
unembarrassed smile of the typical Amer- 
ican lover, and Teague was laughing. Sud- 
denly it occurred to her that her father, 
divining her secret-—her sweet, her bitter, 
her well-guarded secret—had sought Wood- 
ward out and begged him to return. The 
thought filled her with such shame and indig- 
nation as only a woman can experience. She 
seized Teague by the arm : 

“ Pap, have you been to Atlanta ?” 
| “Yes, honey, an’ I made ’as’e to come 
back.” % 

“ Oh, how could you! How dare you do 
such a thing!” she exclaimed, passionately. 
“ T will never forgive you as long as I live— 
never!” 

“ Why, honey 

But she was gone, and neither Teague nor 
her mother could get a word of explanation 
from her. Teague coaxed, and wheedled, and 
threatened, and Puss cried and quarreled; 
but Sis was obdurate. She shut herself in her 
room and remained there. Woodward was 
thoroughly miserable. He felt that he was an 
interloper in some measure, and yet he was 
convinced that he was the victim of a com- 
bination of circumstances for which he was 
in nowise responsible. He had never made 
any special study of the female mind, because, 
like most young men of sanguine temper- 
ament, he was convinced that he thoroughly 
understood it; but he had not the remotest 
conception of the tragic element which, in 
spite of social training or the lack of it, con- 
trols and gives strength and potency to femi- 
nine emotions. Knowing nothing of this, 
Woodward knew nothing of women. 
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The next morning he was stirring early, 
put he saw nothing of Sis. He saw nothing 
of her during the morning, ana at last, in the 
pitterness of his disappointment, he saddled 
his horse, and made preparations to go down 
the mountain. 

«JT reckon it haint no use to ast you to 
make out your visit,” said Teague gloomily. 
“That's what I says to Puss. I’m a free 
nigger ef Sis don’t beat my time. You'll be 
erbleege to stop in Gullettsville to-night, an’ 
ja case er accidents you thes better tie this 
on your coat.” 

The old mountaineer produced a small 
piece of red-woolen string and looped it in 
Woodward's button-hole. 

“Ef any er the boys run up wi’ you an’ 
begin to git limber-jawed,” Teague continued, 
“thes hang your thum’ in that kinder keerless 
like, an’ they’ll sw’ar by you thereckly. Ef 
any of ’em asts the news, thes say they’s a 
leak in Sugar Creek. Well, well, well!” he 
exclaimed, after a little pause ; “ hit’s thes like 
I tell you. Wimmin folks is mighty kuse.” 

When Woodward bade Puss good-bye, she 
looked at him sympathetically and said: 

“Sometime when youer passin’ by, I’d be 
mighty thankful ef you ‘ud fetch me some 
maccaboy snuff.” 

The young man, unhappy as he was, was 
almost ready to accuse Mrs. Poteet of humor, 
and he rode off with a sort of grim desire to 


laugh at himself and the rest of the world. 
The repose of the mountain fretted him ; the 
vague blue mists that seemed to lift the val- 
leys into prominence and carry the hills far- 
ther away, tantalized him; and the spirit of 
spring, just touching the great woods with a 
faint suggestion of green, was a mockery. 


There was a purpose—a_ decisiveness—in 
the stride of his horse that he envied, and yet 
he was inclined to resent the swift amiability 
with which the animal moved away. 

But it was a wise steed, for when it came 
upon Sis Poteet standing by the side of the 
road, it threw up its head and stopped. 
Woodward lifted his hat, and held it in his 
hand. She gave him one little glance, and 
then her eyes drooped. 

“I wanted to ask you something,” she 
said, pulling a dead leaf to pieces. Her air 
of humility was charming. She hesitated a 
moment, but Woodward was too much as- 
tonished to make any reply. “Are you very 
mad?” she asked with bewitching inconse- 
quence. 

“Why should 7 be mad, Miss Sis? I am 
glad you have given me the opportunity to 
ask your pardon for coming up here to worry 
you.” 

“T wanted to ask you if pap—I mean, if 
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father went to Atlanta to see you,” she said, 
her eyes still bent upon the ground. 

“ He said he wanted to see me on business,” 
Woodward replied. 

“ Did he say anything about me ?” 

“Not that I remember. He never said 
anything about his business, even,” Wood- 
ward went on. “I told him about some of 
my little troubles, and when he found I was 
coming back here, he seemed to forget 
all about his own business. I suppose he 
saw that I wouldn’t be much interested in 
anybody else’s business but my own just 
then.” 

Sis lifted her head and looked steadily at 
Woodward. A little flush appeared in her 
cheeks, and mounted to her forehead, and 
then died away. 

“Pap doesn’t understand—I mean he 
doesn’t understand everything, and I was 
afraid he had Why do you look at me 
so?” she exclaimed, stopping short, and 
blushing furiously. 

“ T ask your pardon,” said the young man; 
“T was trying to catch your meaning. You 
say you were afraid your father “i 

“Oh, I am not afraid now. 
think the weather is nice ?” 

Woodward was a little puzzled, but he was 
not embarrassed. He swung himself off his 
horse and stood beside her. 

“T told your father,” he said, drawing very 
near to the puzzling creature that had so 
willfully eluded him—* I told your father that 
I was coming up here to ask his daughter 
to marry me. What does the daughter say?” 

She looked up in his face. The earnestness 
she saw there dazzled and conquered her. Her 
head drooped lower, and she clasped her 
hands together. He changed his tactics. 

“Is it really true, then, that you hate 
me ?” 

“Oh! if you only Anew /” she cried, and 
with that, Woodward caught her in his arms. 


Don’t you 


An old woman, gray-haired, haggard and 
sallow, who had been drawn from the neigh- 
borhood of Hog Mountain by the managers 
of the Atlanta Cotton Exposition to aid in 
illustrating the startling contrasts that the 
energy and progress of man have produced, 
had but one vivid remembrance of that re- 
markable display. She had but one story to 
tell, and, after the Exposition was over, she 
rode forty miles on horseback, in the mud 
and rain, to tell it at Teague Poteet’s. 

“TI wish I may die,” she exclaimed, fling- 
ing the corners of her shawl back over her 
shoulders, and dipping her clay pipe in the 
glowing embers—“I wish I may die ef I 
ever see sech gangs, an’ gangs, an’ gangs of 
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folks, an’ ef I git the racket out’n my head 
by next Chris’mas, I'll be mighty lucky. 
They sot me over ag’in the biggest fuss they 
could pick out, an’ gimme a pa’r of cotton 
kyards. Here’s what kin kyard when she gits 
her han’ in, an’ I b’leeve’n my soul I kyarded 
‘nuff bats to thicken all the quilts betwix’ this 
an’ Californy. The foiks, they ’ud come an’ 
stan’, and star’, an’ then they ’ud go some’rs 
else; an’ then new folks ’ud come, an’ stan’, 
an’ star’, an’ go some’rs else. They wuz jew- 
larkers thar frum ever'wheres, an’ they lookt 
like they wuz too brazen to live skacely. Not 
that 7 keerd. No, bless you! Not when 
folks is a-plumpin’ down the cash money. 
Not me. No, siree. I wuz a-settin’ thar one 
day, a-kyardin’ away, a-kyardin’ away, when 
all of a sudden some un retched down an’ 
grabbed me ’roun’ the neck, an’ bussed me 
right here on the jaw. Now, I haint a-tellin’ 
you no lie, I like to ’a’ fainted. I lookt up, 
an’ who do you reckon it wuz?” 

“T bet a hoss,” said Teague dryly, “that 


ON 


To THE Epiror oF THE CENTURY. 

Dear Sir: It gives me much pleasure to 
comply with your request to write an introduc- 
tion to my friend Mr. W. L. Tomlins’ article 
on the training of children’s voices. 

In a brief and necessarily hasty paper on 
*¢ Musical Possibilities in America,” which, at 
the request of its editor, I prepared for this 
magazine in March, 1881, I took occasion to 
express my emphatic disapproval of the sys- 
tem of musical instruction which prevails in 
the public schools. My remarks upon this sub- 
ject excited wide and animated discussion, and 
letters from music teachers and students poured 
in upon me from all directions. They were 
mainly in sympathy with the views I had 


expressed, and afforded gratifying evidence of 


a general desire for progress toward better 
things. I am glad to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge them, and to express my regret 
that the pressure of constant and exacting du- 
ties made individual replies to them impossible. 
Many of them came from superintendents and 
other school officers, expressing an earnest wish 
to carry out the reform suggested, and asking 
for specific directions and personal suggestions. 
To give these, required time which I could not 
command. It was with the greatest reluctance 
that I consented to write at all, and I only did 
so with the hope that, by mentioning abuses 
which had come within my observation, I could 
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Sis wa’n’t fur from thar when that bussin’ wy; 
a-gwine on.” 

“Who should it be dut Sis!” exclaimed 
the old woman. “Who else but Sis wy 
a-gwine to grab me an’ gimme a buss right 
here on the jaw frontin’ of all them jewlarkers> 
When I lookt up an’ seen it twuz Sis, | 
thought in my soul she’uz the purtiest creatur 
I ever led eyes on. ‘Well, the Lord love 
you, Sis!’ s’ I, ‘ Whar on the face of the yeth 
did you drap frum?’ s’ I. I ketched ’er by 
te arm and helt ’er off, and s’ I, ‘ Ef I don't 
have a tale to tell when I git home, no ’oman 
never had none,’ s’ I. She took an’ buss’d me 
right frontin’ of all them jewlarkers, an’ airter 
she ’uz gone, I sot down an’ had a good cry.” 

And then, the old woman fell to crying 
softly at the remembrance of it, and those 
who sat around the wide hearth cried with 
her. And narrow as their lives are, the mem- 
ory of the girl seemed to sweeten and inspire 
all who sat around the hearth that night at 
Teague Poteet’s. 
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awaken discussion and prompt others whose 
talents more especially fit them for the work 
to point out the methods best adapted to secure 
the needed reforms. 

On one important point, the treatment of the 
voice, this hope has been completely realized. 
In the paper alluded to, after speaking of the 
harm done to children by allowing them to 
scream instead of sing, I said: “I was once 
asked by a gentleman what he ought to do to 
make his children musical. I told him to form 
for them a singing-class under the care of a 
good teacher.” By a “ good teacher,” I mean 
a man who is competent to give instruction, 
not only in reading music but also in the 
proper use of the vocal organs. It rarely hap- 
pens that these qualities are combined in one 
teacher. Instruction in the use of the voice 
ought only to be given by a teacher who has 
made the development of the voice a special 
study. Teachers ought to be trained to com- 
bine both branches of instruction. At present, 
this is not the case. The children are taught 
to read music, without being taught how to 
form a good tone. If it be objected that the 
classes are too large in our schools to make 
such teaching in singing practicable, the reply 
is, that the experiment has already been suc- 
cessfully made. Mr. Tomlins began last fall a 
pioneer work of this kind. He formed a class 
of children, numbering between two hundred 
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and three hundred, and began work with them 
by methods which are best described by him- 
self in a letter received by me a few months 
ago, just before a visit to Chicago, where I 
was present at a first exhibition of his class. 
In that letter, written for my private infor- 
mation, and with no idea that it would be 
published, he said : 


“Your time in Chicago is so short that I advise you 
in advance in regard to the children’s class, telling 
you what I have endeavored to do, and my plan of 
working. I found the voices loud and hard, as chil- 
dren’s voices are. Directly I reduced the improper 
muscular action the voices became weak, husky, and 
yery flat, and soon became tired. The proper muscles 
were unused to action, and the sprained condition of 
the throats also contributed to this state of things. I 
therefore rested them (from all but the slightest work) 
for weeks, and devoted most time to the strengthen- 
ing of the chest muscles. Cultivating the ability to 
throw a steady but very light stream of breath through 
the throat. At last I reduced this stream of air to a 
softness equal to the faint ability of the throat to chop 
it into vibration. And from this point we began to 
build. With many goings back for the sake of the 
weaker ones and on account of overdoing and on ac- 
count of climate changes which so readily affect voices 
in such a condition. 

“I began first with ‘m’ (humming), then ‘e’ and 
‘o, alternating these vowels on a single note; then 
changing two or three notes on a single vowel; then 
changing vowels and notes. From this point we worked 
the many vowel and consonant forms and combina- 
tions up to words and sentences. I found, however, that 
after mechanical correctness was acquired, the most 
rapid advancement was made by appealing to their 
emotional natures; in this respect they made greater 
progress than any adult class I ever taught. 

“The stiff, stolid singing of a chorus is its greatest 
curse. A solo vocalist naturally smiles, relaxing the 
muscles of the neck and head. A chorus-singer gets 
dignified, and in public, especially, hardens the mus- 
cles of the throat, obstructing the breath, and injuring 
the tone. Now I have noticed that the children, in recit- 
ing lessons or singing, indulge in this bad habit and 
roduce the bad tone; but in the play-room they re- 
ax, and under the influence of emotions, playing vari- 
ous characters as they do, the tone becomes lighter 
and better. And so we have all sorts of ~~ played 
in class. In a cradle-song we have played that Dolly 
was sick and had to be soothed to sleep, as mamma 
has soothed us when we were sick. We have played 
‘ladies and gentlemen’ (polite people), smiling and 
singing softly to each other. 

“ And to get an active action of the face and throat 
(by active I mean that action which is used to influ- 
ence others, earnest, fervent speech or song). We 
have played circus-clowns paid to sing to the people to 
make them laugh. 

“During the past two weeks we have taken a sol- 
dier’s song, playing soldiers who were marching to 
surprise an enemy, singing with precision and sharp 
jaw-action for the march, but with softness for the sur- 
prise. This tends to break down the common habit of 
singing sluggishly when one sings softly. 

“Of course, all this is in miniature; ounces instead 
of pounds of voice. But the ounce must contain the 
germ of all that is good in singing —the smile and the 
sigh are the first steps in emotional tone, and thus far 
have we gone, 

“TI have wasted no time in the work of ordinary 
singing-schools; in the first place, because this is the 
experimental part, and, to my mind, the important 
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work. Music notation, reading music, singing to- 
gether, watching the leader, singing in parts, etc., are 
all necessary, but not so necessary. All of these, we 
can take for granted, will come in time.” 

The singing of the children, as I heard it 
on that occasion, demonstrated the sound- 
ness of Mr. Tomlins’ theories, and his rare 
abilities as a teacher. They showed ease, 
spontaneity, warmth, expression, accuracy of 
pitch, precision;—in fact, came so near to 
perfection, that I assured them I had never 
before heard such beautiful singing. From 
that time I have naturally been deeply inter- 
ested in Mr. Tomlins’ work, and I cordially 
recommend all persons whose attention has 
been drawn to this important field of instruc- 
tion to read, in the first place, his exposition 
of his theories as unfolded in the subjoined 
article; and, in the second place, to improve 
the first opportunity which presents itself of 
witnessing the results of his work among the 
children of Chicago. 

Theodore Thomas. 


WHEN the study of singing was first intro- 
duced into the public schools of Boston, the 
most utopian anticipations were indulged in 
with regard to the degree and value of the 
musical culture that would then become the 
acquisition of every child. Two advantages, 
in particular, were counted upon: That fluent 
singing by note would become common, 
and that a foundation would be laid for a 
genuine appreciation of good music. To 
some extent, these expectations have been 
realized. A certain very moderate knowledge 
of musical notation has become general among 
the younger people—not only of that city 
but of almost all other cities throughout the 
country, for into nearly all of them music 
has been introduced. Even this moderate 
facility in reading music has served as a means 
of enlarging the pupil’s practical acquaintance 
with musical literature, and to that extent 
the school instruction has done something to 
advance musical taste. 

But, on the other hand, it is very far from 
the truth, that the ability has become general 
to sing accurately by note any but the sim- 
plest music, even among the more musical of 
the students in these schools. It is equally 
doubtful whether the wider dissemination of 
musical taste is to any considerable extent re- 
lated to the public school instruction in music. 

There is, however, a more serious question 
which deserves to be considered. It is, whether 
the exercise of singing as commonly conducted 
in the public schools is not positively harmful 
to the voice and destructive to future ability 
to sing artistically. 

Briefly mentioned, the faults of current in- 
struction are these: Everything is sacrificed 
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to a knowledge of musical notation. The 
voice is developed only in respect to power, 
and this, unfortunately, in a way which must 
be entirely undone whenever the study of 
artistic singing is begun. Instead of soft, 
pleasant, expressive voices, one hears in school 
almost universally a hard, shouty tone, un- 
sympathetic and inexpressive. This tone is 
produced by an improper action of the throat 
which absolutely prevents the production of 
an emotional tone. In this way is formed 
a bad habit which must be entirely undone 
before expression can be acquired. Singing 
thus conducted is not even a healthful exer- 
cise, for it engenders vocal habits which react 
unfavorably upon the throat. 

Nor do the musical text-books exhibit a 
real progressiveness toward higher and nobler 
ideas. How far this is the case will appear 
as soon as we compare the singing-books 
with the ordinary school readers. In the 
latter the child begins with easy words and 
very simple thoughts. From this he is led to 
longer words, more involved sentences, and 
more mature ideas. The progress does not 
stop short of Shakspere and Milton. Instead 
of such a progressive course in music, the 
pupil is held to the lower grade. Even where 
the difficulties of music-reading are gradually 
increased, the musical ideas are not corre- 
spondingly raised. 

All of these short-comings finally reduce 
themselves to two, namely: Ignorance of or 
indifference to the physiological relation be- 
tween singing and the vocal organs; and sec- 
ond, apathy with regard to all kinds of musical 
relations beyond the simplest and most obvious. 

This state of things, which prevails for the 
most part throughout the country, is to be 
accounted for, or at least, has been influenced 
by two or three circumstances. The music 
teachers are chosen mainly for their knowledge 
of notation and the sight-reading of music. 
They are generally earnest, practical teachers, 
with perhaps a turn for music, but with no sys- 
tematized training in the physiology of the vocal 
organs, and without practical acquaintance with 
the technic of vocal culture. They are pre- 
centor-like singers, with loud, unsympathetic 
voices, and with a low grade of musical ideas. 

Another cause of trouble has been the text- 
books, which have catered to this musical 
ignorance. The Sunday-school singing-books 
and the Moody and Sankey hymns are for the 
most part written down to the market demands. 
That they sell as readily as dime novels is 
good for trade; that they are as readily dis- 
carded for newer books is also good for trade. 
But educational work, musical or otherwise, 
should be above such mercenary motives. 

The advantages proper to be sought by 
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instruction in singing in the public schools 
would seem to be these and in this order: 

First. The cultivation of a musical voice. 
This embraces not only the proper utterance 
of thought in speech and song, but its appro. 
priate coloring by an emotional character of 
voice. The presence of this quality determines 
that the mechanism of the voice is in right 
action, for any impropriety in tone-production 
will immediately reveal itself in the form of a 
hard or unmusical and inexpressive tone. 

Secon. The “ How to observe good music,” 
or the ability to perceive and feel musical 
relations. This includes a familiarity with the 
primary principles of music, the habits of 
chords, an analysis of forms, simple exercises 
in musical construction, primary rhythms,— 
in fact, an appreciation of the thing, Music, 
apart from its sign, musical notation. All this 
may be delightfuliy taught in connection with 
singing and listening to good music. 

Third. Knowledge of musical notation and 
the ready reading of new music. 

Fourth. Acquaintance with musical literature, 

To these may be added the practice of 
singing as a recreation and healthful exercise. 

In regard to the relative importance of 
these proposed ends of musical instruction in 
schools, there appears to be no room for rea- 
sonable difference of opinion. 

A pleasant voice is eminently desirable both 
for ease in using it (for ease and pleasing 
quality go together) and for the sake of clear- 
ness in expressing refined shades of meaning, 
as well as the agreeable impression it makes 
upon others. All our life long we are address- 
ing ourselves to others, frequently in cases 
where it makes a considerable difference to 
ourselves whether we commend our cause or 
not. Hence a pleasant voice is greatly to be 
desired, and can be acquired by almost every 
one if right methods of speaking and singing 
are formed in childhood. 

The disposition of the technical means ne- 
cessary for attaining these advantages would 
amount almost to a complete reversal of the 
methods now prevailing. 

Proper methods of singing demand that the 
flow of the air-column which passes the throat 
of a singer shall be (1) controlled and regu- 
lated entirely by the action of the lungs, (2) 
transformed into the higher power of vibra- 
tion by the action of the throat, and (3) 
shaped into vowel and consonant combina- 
tions in its further progress through the cham- 
bers of the upper throat and head. The 
breath is both the substance and the motive 
power of vocalization, as a current of air in 
forcing itself through a revolving ventilator 
will compel it to action and be thereby trans- 
formed into vibration. 
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The machinery of a child’s voice must run 
with the minimum of effort. The slightest ex- 
cess will provoke a rigidity of the throat and 
head, and thereby prevent the sympathetic 
response of those resonant cavities of the head 
and chest which reflect the vibrations of the 
throat, and in voices, as in the violin, impart 
sonority and musical quality to the tone. 

Singing, therefore, should never be accom- 
panied by physical exertion, nor should the 
yocal exercises of the school immediately fol- 
low the exertions of the play-ground. The 
panting of the breath directs the blood to 
the throat and lungs, and involves an action 
of the extrinsic muscles of the throat, which 
directly antagonizes the proper act of singing. 
Nor is the effect confined to the short period 
of being out of breath. It is a fact well known 
to voice-trainers, that any physical effort which 
induces labored breathing thickens the voice 
for at least an hour. For this reason energetic 
dancers never have good voices. 

It would be impossible, within present lim- 
its, to enumerate the many forms of wrong- 
doing in which children are indulged, or to 
explain the exercises which are necessary to 
correct them. An analysis of these bad habits 
would prove them to be for the most part but 
the natural outgrowth of an underlying princi- 
ple of wrong, namely, the attempt to control 
and regulate the air-column by an improper 
contraction of the throat. 

A second point is that children’s voices 
should be very soft. The vocal chords in a 
child’s throat are not able to withstand any 
overpressure of the breath. How often one 
may observe among singers and preachers 
that a voice which is agreeable and winning 
when used in moderation becomes repelling 
and unsympathetic directly too much em- 
phasis or power is employed. 

Another point of complaint is that chil- 
dren’s voices are commonly used at a low 
pitch, a custom sanctioned by authorities, but 
nevertheless a faulty one. The natural voice 
of a child is soft and high: neither shrill nor 
harsh, but of low power and high pitch. 
This is reasonable, for at the age of five or 
six years, the child’s larynx is retarded in its 
growth, and does not materially increase in 
size until about the age of fourteen, when by 
a year or two of rapid growth it is enlarged 
to adult size. Prior to this period of “change 
of voice,” a child’s larynx is in proportion to 
a woman’s as 3 to 5, and to a man’s as 3 
to 7. Children’s voices, therefore, are naturally 
higher than those of women, as women’s are 
higher than men’s. It is true that the chil- 
dren as at present taught are unable to reach 
the high notes. As well might a violinist 
expect to obtain the upper tones of his in- 
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strument by tightening instead of shortening 
the string. Listen to the soft laugh of a child 
when a smile has relaxed the muscular con- 
traction of the throat, and the true childish 
ring will be heard, charming as it is. 

It is an unfortunate phase of this subject 
that wrong habits have been formed that will 
not be corrected by those practices which in the 
beginning would have prevented them. The 
experience of many who have studied with 
good teachers testifies to years of tedious 
study and undoing. 

In this connection a lesson can be learned 
by contrasting the voices of the boys in a 
play-ground of one of the cathedral schools 
in Europe, schools consisting only of children 
of a surpliced choir, with those of a company 
of street gamins whose habits incline them to 
vehement assertion. The former are gentle, 
distinguished, genteel in quality; the latter, 
hard, strident, and coarse. 

In fact, the vocal trouble complained of is 
largely induced in the play-ground, where 
loud talking is accompanied by excessive 
physical exercise. While it is impossible to 
control fully the evil in the play-ground, it is 
quite possible to modify it at home and in 
school by proper habits of speaking and sing- 
ing. The personal experience of the writer 
has afforded him unusual facilities for the 
examination of young people’s voices, and 
testifies to the terrible effects of improper sing- 
ing in day-schools and Sunday-schools: voices 
wrenched by over-effort out of all semblance 
to proper vocalism, and sprained throats with 
their baneful results to health. Children whose 
gifts of voice or musical ability have fitted 
them for leadership have suffered in greater 
proportion and to a greater degree. 

While it is an open question as to the 
amount of musical instruction which should 
be included in the system of school teaching, 
there can be no doubt that, whether the 
exercise of singing be undertaken as a study 
or a recreation, some reform should be 
adopted which will save the children’s voices 
from injury by day-school teachers, whose 
musical ability lies solely in their knowledge 
of musical notation, and from Sunday-school 
leaders who ruin young and delicate voices 
by bad examples and injudicious precepts. 

In the nature of the case, such a reform 
can take no other shape than the general 
observance of the fundamental principles of 
good vocalization, as indicated above; and 
this, in turn, must be accomplished through 
a general dissemination of proper knowledge 
among teachers, which might perhaps be 
done through the normal schools and teach- 
ers’ institutes. 

William L. Tomlins. 





ONE. 


One day is gladdest of the year, 

One loveliest when shadows near; 

One cloud floats softest, lone and high, 
One star is brightest of the sky. 


One tint lies fairest on the hill, 

One glance flies brightest from the rill; 
One whitest lily, reddest rose,— 

None other such the summer knows. 


Once come and gone the one dear face, 
Forever empty is its place; 

Only one voice the lover hears, 
Sounding across the waste of years. 


Only one spirit rules the breast, 
Be it in waking or in rest; 
Only one lays, at will, the spell 
Subduing as when first it fell. 


Of all the myriad things that prove 
The human heart was framed to love, 
Wise nature never suffers two 

To mate the soul as one shall do. 


SUMMER NOON. 


A SUMMER noon is this, 

The trees are breathless, every one; 
Underneath the shadow is, 

And overhead the sun. 


No mowers in the mead, 

No children on the green at play; 
Listless drops the thistle seed 
Beside the traveled way. 


Alone, the butterfly 

Floats dreamily in lower air; 
And the circling hawk on high 
Is all that’s moving there. 


The brook runs ever by, 

But seems to pause the while it flows ; 
’Tis more like a line of sky, 

So placidly it goes. 


THE OLD TREE. 


Yon stricken monarch—lifeless form !— 
No longer braves the winter storm ; 
Tempest, at last, and length of days 
Have mastered: lo! the king decays, 


Once its proud head, now lopped and seared, 
Was greenest in the forest reared ; 

And from its royal boughs were heard 
The sweetest songs of summer-bird. 


Time was when, cool beneath its shade, 
At noon the lordlier cattle laid; 

When to its arms the squirrel ran, 
And eyed, secure, designing man. 


Years since, I climbed that highest bough; 
Only the hawk dare trust it now. 

Alas! I, too, was younger then— 

We go together, oaks and men! 


How like our own last reach of pray’r, 
Those empty hands uplift in air; 

Our own stern close with destiny 

The struggle of the aged tree! 


EVENING. 


Beuinp the hill-top drops the sun, 

The curled heat falters on the sand; 
While evening’s ushers, one by one, 
Lead in the guests of twilight-land. 


The bird is silent overhead, 

Below the beast has lain him down; 
Alone the marbles watch the dead, 
Alone the steeple guards the town. 


The south wind feels its amorous course 
To cloistered sweets in thickets found ; 
The leaves obey its tender force, 

And stir ’twixt silence and a sound. 


John Vance Cheney. 





FATHER JUNIPERO AND HIS WORK. 


A SKETCH OF THE FOUNDATION, PROSPERITY, AND RUIN OF THE FRANCISCAN 


MISSIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ir the little grief-stricken band of monks 
who stood weeping around Junipero Serra’s 
grave in 1784 could have foreseen the events 
of the next thirty years, their weeping would 
have been turned into exultant joy. But not 
the most daring enthusiast among them 
could have dreamed of the harvest of power 
destined to be raised from the seed thus sown 
in weakness. 

Almost with his dying breath Father 
Junipero had promised to use “all his influ- 
ence with God” in behalf of the missions. 
In the course of the next four months after 
his death more converts were baptized than 
in the whole three years previous; and it 
became at once the common belief that his 
soul had passed directly into heaven, and 
that this great wave of conversions was the 
result of his prayers. Prosperity continued 
steadily to increase. Mission after mission 
was successfully founded, until, in 1804, the 
occupation of the sea-coast line from San 
Francisco to San Diego was complete, there 


being nineteen mission establishments only 
an easy day’s journey apart from each other. 

The ten new missions were founded in the 
following order: Santa Barbara, December 
4, 1786; La Purissima, December 8, 1787; 
Santa Cruz, September 25, 1791; Soledad, 
October 9, 1791; San José, June 11, 1797; 


San Juan Bautista, June 24, 1797; San 
Miguel, July 25, 1797; San Fernando Rey, 
September, 8, 1797; San Luis Rey de 
Francia, June 18, 1798; Santa Inez, Sep- 
tember 7, 1804. 

Beginnings had also been made on a pro- 
jected second line, to be from thirty to fifty 
miles back from the sea, and this inland 
chain of settlements and development prom- 
ised to be in no way inferior to the first. The 
wealth of the mission establishments had 
grown to an almost incredible degree. In 
several of them massive stone churches had 
been built, of an architecture at once so sim- 
ple and harmonious that, even in ruins, it is 
to-day the grandest in America; and it will 
remain, so long as arch, pillar, or dome of it 
shall stand, a noble and touching monument 
of the patient Indian workers who built, and 
of the devoted friars who designed, its majestic 
and graceful proportions. 

In all of the missions were buildings on a 
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large scale, providing for hundreds of occu- 
pants, for all the necessary trades and manu- 
factures, and many of the ornamental arts 
of civilized life. Enormous tracts of land 
were under high cultivation; the grains, and 
cool fruits of the temperate zone, flourishing, 
in the marvelous California air, side by side 
with the palm, olive, grape, fig, orange, and 
pomegranate. From the two hundred head 
of cattle sent by the wise Galvez had grown 
herds past numbering; and to these had 
been added vast flocks of sheep, and herds 
of horses. In these nineteen missions were 
gathered over twenty thousand Indians, lead- 
ing regular and industrious lives, and con- 
forming to the usages of the Catholic religion. 
A description of the San Luis Rey mission, 
written by De Mofras, an attaché of the 
French Legation in Mexico in 1842, gives 
a clear idea of the form, and some of the 
methods of the mission establishments. 


“ The building is a quadrilateral, four hundred and 
fifty feet square; the church occupies one of its wings ; 
the facade is ornamented with a gallery. The building 
is two stories in height. The interior is formed by a 
court ornamented with fountains, and decorated with 
trees. Upon the gallery which runs around it open 
the dormitories of the monks, of the major-domos, 
and of travelers, small work-shops, school-rooms and 
store-rooms. The hospitals are situated in the most 
quiet parts of the mission, where also the schools are 
kept. The young Indian girls dwell in halls called 
monasteries, and are called nuns. Placed under the 
care of Indian matrons, who are worthy of confidence, 
they learn to make cloth of wool, cotton, and flax, and 
do not leave the monastery until they are old enou 
to be married. The Indian children mingle in schools 
with those of the white colonists. A certain number 
chosen among the pupils who display the most intelli- 
gence learn music, chanting, the violin, flute, horn, 
violoncello, or other instruments. Those who distin- 

ish themselves in the carpenters’ shops, at the 

orge, or in agricultural labors, are appointed alcaldes 
or overseers, and charged with the directions of the 
laborers.” 


Surrounding these buildings, or arranged in 
regular streets upon one side of them, were 
the hornes of the Indian families. These were 
built of adobe, or of reeds, after the native 
fashion. The daily routine of the Indians’ 
life was simple and uniform. They were di- 
vided into squads of laborers. At sunrise, the 
Angelus bell called them to mass. After the 
mass they breakfasted, and then dispersed to 
their various labors. At eleven, they were 
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again summoned together for dinner, after 
which they rested until two, when they went 
again to work, and worked until the evening 
Angelus just before sunset. After prayers and 
supper, they were in the habit of dancing and 
playing games until bedtime. Their food was 
good. They had meat at noon accompanied 
by fosale, a sort of succotash made of corn, 
beans, and wheat, boiled together. Their 
breakfast and supper were usually of porridge 
made from different grains, called afo/e and 
pinole, 

The men wore linen shirts, pantaloons, and 
blankets. The overseers and best workmen 
had suits of cloth like the Spaniards. The 
women received every year two chemises, one 
gown, and a blanket. De Mofras says: 


“ When the hides, tallow, grain, wine, and oil were 
sold at good prices to ships from abroad, the monks 
distributed handkerchiefs, wearing apparel, tobacco, 
and trinkets among the Indians, and devoted the sur- 
plus to the embellishment of the churches, the pur- 
chase of musical instruments, pictures, church orna- 
ments, etc. ; still they were careful to keep a part of 
the harvest in the granaries to provide for years of 
scarcity.” 

The rule of the friars was in the main a 
kindly one. The vice of drunkenness was 
severely punished by flogging. Quarreling 
between husbands and wives was also dealt 
with summarily, the offending parties being 
chained together by the leg till they were 
glad to promise to keep peace. New converts 
and recruits were secured in many ways; 
sometimes by sending out parties of those al- 
ready attached to the new mode of life, and 
letting them set forth to the savages the ad- 
vantages and comforts of the Christian way ; 
sometimes by luring strangers ‘in with gifts ; 
sometimes, it is said, by capturing them by 
main force; but of this there is only scanty 
evidence, and it is not probable that it was 
often practiced. It has also been said that 
cruel and severe methods were used to com- 
pel the Indians to work; that they were 
driven under the lash by their overseers, and 
goaded with lances by the soldiers. No doubt 
there were individual instances of cruelty ; 
seeds of it being indigenous in human nature, 
such absolute control of hundreds of human 
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beings could not exist without some abuses 
of the power. But that the Indians were, op 
the whole, well treated and cared for, the 
fact that so many thousands of them chose to 
remain in the missions is proof. With open 
wilderness on all sides, and with thousands 
of savage friends and relatives close at hand, 
nothing but their own free will could have kept 
such numbers of them loyal and contented, 
Forbes, in his history of California, written in 
1832, Says: 


“ The best and most unequivocal proof of the good 
conduct of the fathers is to be found in the unbounded 
affection and devotion invariably shown toward them 
by their Indian subjects. They venerate them not 
merely as friends and fathers, bat with a degree of 
devotion approaching to adoration.” 


The picture of life in one of these missions 
during their period of prosperity is unique 
and attractive. The whole place was a hive 
of industry: trades plying indoors and out- 
doors ; tillers, herders, vintagers by hundreds, 
going to and fro; children in schools; women 
spinning; bands of young men practicing on 
musical instruments; music, the scores of 
which, in many instances, they had them- 
selves written out; at evening, all sorts of 
games of running, leaping, dancing, and 
ball-throwing, and the picturesque ceremo- 
nies of a religion which has always been wise 
in availing itself of beautiful agencies in color, 
form, and harmony. 

At every mission were walled gardens with 
waving palms, sparkling fountains, groves of 
olive trees, broad vineyards, and orchards of 
all manner of fruits; over all, the sunny, deli- 
cious, winterless California sky. 

More than mortal, indeed, must the Fran- 
ciscans have been, to have been able, under 
these conditions, to preserve intact the fervor 
and spirit of self-abnegation and deprivation 
inculcated by the rules of their order. There 
is a half-comic pathos in the records of occa- 
sional efforts made by one and another of the 
presidents to check the growing disposition 
toward ease on the part of the friars. At 
one time, several of them were found to be 
carrying silver watches. The watches were 
taken away, and sent to Guadalajara to be 
sold, the money to be paid into the 
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Church treasury. At another time, an 
order was issued, forbidding the wear- 
ing of shoes and stockings in place 
of sandals, and the occupying of too 
large and comfortable rooms. An 

one zealous president, finding that the 
friars occasionally rode in the carts 
belonging to their missions, had all 
the carts burned, to compel the fathers 
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to go about on foot. 
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BELL-POST AND CORRIDOR 


The friars were forced, by the very facts of 
their situation, into the exercise of a constant 
and abounding hospitality, and this of itself 
inevitably brought about large departures 
from the ascetic régime of living originally 
preached and practiced. Most royally did they 
discharge the obligations of this hospitality. 
fravelers’ rooms were kept always ready in 
every mission; and there were even set apart 
fruit orchards called “ travelers’ orchards.” A 
man might ride from San Diego to Monterey 
by easy day’s journeys, spending each night as 
guest in a mission establishment. As soon as 
he rode up, an Indian page would appear to 
take his horse; another to show him to one 
of the travelers’ rooms. He was served with 
the best of food and wine, as long as he liked to 
stay, and when he left, he might, if he wished, 
take from the mission herd a fresh horse to 
carry him on his journey. All the California 
voyagers and travelers of the time speak in 
glowing terms of this generous and cordial 
entertaining by the friars. It was, undoubt- 
edly, part of their policy as representatives of 
the State, but it was no less a part of their 
duty as Franciscans. 

Some of the highest tributes which have 
been paid to them, both as men and as adminis- 
trators of affairs, have come from strangers who, 
thus sojourning under their roofs, had the best 
opportunity of knowing theirlives. Says Forbes: 


“Their conduct has been marked by a degree of 
benevolence, humanity, and moderation probably unex 
ampled in any other situation.” 

“ [have never heard that they have not acted with the 
most perfect fidelity, or that they ever betrayed a trust, 
or acted with inhumanity.” —FoORBEs’s “ California.” 


Vow. XXVI.—10. 


AT SAN MIGUEL MISSION, 


This testimony is of the more weight that 
it comes from a man not in sympathy with 
either the religious or the secular system on 
which the friars’ labors were based. 

The tales still told by old people of festal 
occasions at the missions sound like tales of 
the Old World rather than of the New. There 
was a strange difference, fifty years ago, be 


tween the atmosphere of life on the east and 


west sides of the American continent: On the 
Atlantic shore, the descendants of the Puri 
tans, weighed down by serious purpose, half 
grudging the time for their one staid yearly 
Thanksgiving, and driving the Indians farther 
and farther into the wilderness every year, 
fighting and killing them; on the sunny Pa 
cific shore, the merry people of Mexican and 
Spanish blood, troubling themselves about 
nothing, dancing away whole days and nights 
like children, while their priests were gather 
ing the Indians by thousands into communi 
ties, and feeding and teaching them. 

rhe most beautiful woman known in Cali 
fornia a half-century ago, still lives in Santa 
Barbara, white-haired, bright-eyed, eloquent- 
tongued to-day. At the time of her marriage, 
her husband being a brother of the superior 
of the Santa Barbara mission, her wedding 
banquet was spread on tables running the 
whole length of the outer corridor of the 
mission. For three days and three nights the 
feasting and dancing were kept up, and the 
whole town was bid. On the day after her 
wedding came the christening or blessing of 
the right tower of the church. She and her 
husband, having been chosen godfather and 
godmother to the tower, walked in solemn 
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procession around it, carrying lighted candles 
in their hands, preceded by the friar, who 
sprinkled it with holy water and burned 
incense. In the four long streets of Indians’ 
houses, then running eastward from the mis- 
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A CAPACIOUS FIRE-PLACE—SAN LUIS REY. 


sion, booths of green boughs, decorated with 
flowers, were set up in front of all the doors. 
Companies of Indians from other missions 
came as guests, dancing and singing as they 
approached. Their Indian hosts went out to 
meet them, also singing, and pouring out 
seeds on the ground for them to walk on. 
These were descendants of the Indians who, 
when Viscayno anchored off Santa Barbara 
in 1602, came out in canoes, bringing their 
king, and rowed three times around Viscay- 
no’s ship, chanting a chorus of welcome. Then 
the king going on board the ship, walked 
three times around the deck, chanting the 
same song. He then gave to the Spaniards 
gifts of all the simple foods he had, and 
implored them to land, promising that if they 
would come and be their brothers, he would 
give to each man ten wives. 

With the increase of success, wealth, and 
power on the part of the missions came in- 
creasing complexities in their relation to 
the military settlements in the country. The 
original Spanish plan of colonization was 
threefold—religious, military, and civil. Its 
first two steps were a mission and a _ pre- 
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sidio, or garrison ; the presidio to be the guard 
of the mission ; later was to come the puel)lo* 
or town. From indefiniteness in the under. 
standing of property rights, and right, of 
authority, as vested under these three heads. 
there very soon arose confusion, which le«! to 
collisions—collisions which have not yet 
ceased, and never will, so long as there 
remains a land-title in California to be quay 
reled over. The law records of the State are 
brimful of briefs, counter-briefs, opinions, and 
counter-opinions regarding property is 

all turning on definitions which nobod 
now clear right to make, of old puebk 
presidio titles and bounds. 

In the beginning there were no gra 
land; everything was done by royal 
cree. In the form of taking possession of 
the new lands, the Church, by right of sacred 
honor, came first, the religious ceremony 
always preceding the military. Not till the 
cross was set up, and the ground con- 
secrated and taken possession of, in the name 
of God, for the Church’s purposes, did any 
military commander ever think of planting 
the royal standard, symbolizing the king's 
possession. In the early days, the relation 
between the military and the ecclesiastical rep- 
resentatives of the king were comparatively 
simple; the soldiers were sent avowedly and 
specifically to protect the friars ; moreover, in 
those earlier days, soldiers and friars were 
alike devout, and, no doubt, had the mission 
interests more equally at heart than they did 
later. But each year’s increase of numbers 
in the garrisons, and of numbers and power 
in the missions, increased the possibilities of 
clashing, until finally the relations between 
the two underwent a singular reversal ; and 
the friars, if disposed to be satirical, might 
well have said that, however bad a rule might 
be which would not work both ways, a rule 
which did was not of necessity a good one, 
it being now the duty of the missions to sup- 
port the presidios; the military governors 
being authorized to draw upon the friars not 
only for supplies, but for contributions of 
money, and for levies of laborers.t 

On the other hand, no lands could be set 
off or assigned for colonists without consent 


* The term pueblo answers to that of the English 
word town, in all its vagueness and all its precision. 
As the word town in English generally embraces 
every kind of population from the village to the city, 
and also, used specifically, signifies a town corporate 
and politic, so the word pueblo in Spanish ranges 
from the hamlet to the city, but, used emphatically, 
signifies a town corporate and politic. —* Dwinelle’s 
Colonial History of San Francisco.” 

t In the decade between 1801 and 1810 the mis 
furnished to the presidios about eighteen tho 
dollars’ worth of supplies each year. 


yns 


and 
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of the friars, and there were many other curi- 
ous and entangling cross-purpose powers dis- 
tributed between friars and military governors 
quite sufficient to make it next to impossible 
for things to go smoothly. 

fhe mission affairs, so far as their own 
internal interests were concerned, were ad- 
ministered with admirable simplicity and 
system. The friars in charge of the missions 
were responsible directly to the president or 

fect of the missions. He, in turn, was re- 
ot sible to the president or guardian of the 
Franciscan College in San Fernando, in Mex- 
ico. One responsible officer, called procurador, 
was kept in the city of Mexico to buy supplies 
for the missions from stipends due, and from 
the drafts given to the friars by the presidio 
commanders for goods furnished to the pre- 
sidios. There was also a syndic or general 
agent at San Blas, who attended to the ship- 
ping and forwarding of supplies. It was a 
happy combination of the minimum of func- 
tionaries with the maximum of responsibility. 

The income supporting the missions was 
derived from two sources, the first of which 
was a fund, called the “ Pious Fund,” origin- 
ally belonging to the Jesuit Order, but on the 
suppression of that order, in 1868, taken posses- 
sion of by the Spanish Government in trust for 
the Church. This fund, begun early in the 


eighteenth century, was made up of estates, 
mines, manufactories, and flocks—all gifts of 


rich Catholics to the Society of Jesus. It 
yielded an income of fifty thousand dollars 
a year, the whole of which belonged to the 
Church, and was to be used in paying stipends 
to the friars (to the Dominicans in Lower as 
well as to the Franciscans in Upper Califor- 
nia), and in the purchasing of articles needed 
in the missions. The missions’ second source 
of income was from the sales of their own 
products ; first to the presidios— these sales, 
paid for by drafts on the Spanish or Mexican 
Government; second, to trading ships, com- 
ing more and more each year to the Califor- 
nia coast. 

As soon as revolutionary troubles began 
to agitate Spain and Mexico, the income of 
the missions from abroad began to fall off. 
The Pious Fund was too big a sum to be 
honestly administered by any government 
hard pressed for money. Spain began to filch 
from it early, to pay the bills of her wars 
with Portugal and England; and Mexico, as 
soon as she had the chance, followed Spain's 
example vigorously,—selling whole estates, 
and pocketing their price; farming the fund 
out for the benefit of the State treasury ; and, 
finally, in Santa Anna’s time, selling the whole 
outright to two banking-houses. During these 
troublous times, the friars not only failed fre- 
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quently to receive their regular stipends allot- 
ted from the interest of this Pious Fund, but 
their agent was unable to collect the money 
due them for the supplies furnished to the pre- 
sidios. The sums of which they were thus 
robbed by two governments—that, being os- 
tensibly of the Catholic faith, should surely 
have held the Church’s property sacred— 
mounted up in a few years to such enormous 
figures, that restitution would have been prac- 
tically impossible, and, except for their own 
internal sources of revenue, the missions must 
have come to bankruptcy and ruin. 

However, the elements which were to bring 
about this ruin were already at work — were, in- 
deed, inherent in the very system on which they 
had been founded. The Spanish Government 
was impatient to see carried out, and to reap 
the benefit of, the pueblo feature of its colo- 
nization plan. With a singular lack of reali- 
zation of the time needed to make citizens out 
of savages, it had set ten years as the period 
at the expiration of which the Indian commu- 
nities attached to the missions were to be 
formed into pueblos,—the missions to be 
secularized, that is, turned into curacies, the 
pueblo being the parish. This was no doubt 
the wise and proper ultimate scheme, the 
only one, in fact, which provided either for 
the entire civilization of the Indian or the 
successful colonization of the country. But 
five times ten years would have been little 
enough to allow for getting such a scheme 
fairly under way, and another five times 
ten years for the finishing and rounding 
of the work. It is strange how sure civil- 
ized peoples are, when planning and legislat- 
ing for savages, to forget that it has always 
taken centuries to graft on or evolve out of 
savagery anything like civilization. 

Aiming toward this completing of their 
colonization plan, the Spanish Government 
had very early founded the pueblos of Los 
Angeles and San José. A second class of 
pueblos, called, in the legal phrase of Cali- 
fornia’s later days, “ Presidial Pueblos,” had 
originated in the settlement of the presidios, 
and gradually grown up around them. There 
were four of these—San Diego, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, and San Francisco. 

It is easy to see how, as these settlements 
increased, of persons more or less unconnected 
with the missions, there must have grown up 
discontent at the Church’s occupation and 
control of so large a proportion of the coun- 
try. Ready for alliance with this discontent 
was the constant jealousy on the part of the 
military authorities, whose measures were 
often —and, no doubt, often rightly — opposed 
by the friars. These fomenting causes of dis- 
quiet reacted on the impatience and greed in 
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CHURCH AND FOUNTAIN, SANTA BARBARA, 


Spain ; all together slowly, steadily working 
against the missions, until, in 1813, the 
Spanish Cortes passed an act decreeing their 
secularization. This was set forth in sounding 
phrase as an act purely for the benefit of the 
Indians, that they might become citizens of 
towns. But it was, to say the least of it, as 
much for Spain as for the Indians; since, by 
its provisions, one-half of the mission lands 
were to be sold for the payment of Spain’s 
national debt. This act, so manifestly prema- 
ture, remained a dead letter; but it alarmed 
the friars, and with reason. It was the tocsin 
of their doom, of the downfall of their estab- 
lishments, and the ruin of their work. 

Affairs grew more and more unsettled. 
Spanish viceroys and Mexican insurgents 
took turns at ruling in Mexico, and the 
representatives of each took turns at ruling 
in California. The waves of every Mexican 
revolution broke on the California shore. 
The College of San Fernando, in Mexico, 


also shared in the general confusion, and 


many of its members returned to Spain. 

From 1817 to 1820 great requisitions were 
made by the Government upon the missions. 
They responded generously. They gave not 
only food, but money. They submitted to a 
tax, per capita, on all their thousands of 
Indians, to pay the expenses of a deputy to 
sit in the Mexican Congress. They allowed 
troops to be quartered in the mission build- 
ings. At the end of the year 1820 the out- 
standing drafts on the Government, in favor 
of the missions, amounted to four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It is impossible, in studying the records of 
this time, not to fee! that the friars were, in 
the main, disposed to work in good faith for 
the best interests of the State. That they op- 
posed the secularization project is true; but 
it is unjust to assume that their motives in 
so doing were purely selfish. Most certainly, 
the results of the carrying out of that project 
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IN THE MISSION GARDEN, SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 


were such as to prove all that they claimed 
of its untimeliness. It is easy saying, as their 
enemies do, that they would never have 
advocated it, and were not training the 
Indians with a view to it; but the first 
assertion is an assumption, and nothing 
more; and the refutation of the second lies 
in the fact that, even in that short time, they 
had made the savages into “masons, car- 
penters, plasterers, soap-makers, tanners, 
shoe-makers, blacksmiths, millers, bakers, 
cooks, brick-makers, carters and cart-makers, 
weavers and spinners, saddlers, ship hands, 
agriculturists, herdsmen, vintagers;—in a 
word, they filled all the laborious occupa- 
tions known to civilized society.”* More- 
over, in many of the missions, plots of 
land had already been given to individual 
neophytes who seemed to have intelligence 
and energy enough to begin an independ- 
ent life for themselves. But it is idle specu- 
lating now as to what would or would not 


" Special Report of the Hon. B. D. Wilson, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., to the Interior Dept. in 1852. 


have been done under conditions which never 
existed. ~ 

So long as Spain refused to recognize 
Mexico’s independence, the majority of the 
friars, as was natural, remained loyal to the 
Spanish Government, and yielded with reluc- 
tance and under protest, in every instance, to 
Mexico’s control. For some years President 
Sarria was under arrest for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Mexican republic. 
Nevertheless, it not being convenient to re 
move him and fill his place, he performed all 
his functions as president of the missions 
through that time. Many other frars refused 
to take the oath, and left the country in con- 
sequence. During three years the secular- 
ization project was continually agitated, and 
at intervals measures initiatory to it were de- 
creed and sometimes acted upon. 

The shifting governors of unfortunate Cali- 
fornia legislated for or against the mission 
interests according to the exigencies of their 
needs or the warmness or lukewarmness of 
their religious faith. 
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An act of one year, declaring the Indians 
liberated, and ordering the friars to turn over 
the mission properties to administrators, would 
be followed a few years later by an act restor- 
ing the power of the friars; and giving back 
to them all that remained to be rescued of 
the mission properties and converts. All was 
anarchy and confusion. During the fifty-five 
years that California was under Spanish rule 
she had but nine governors. During the 
twenty-four that she was under Mexican mis- 
rule she had thirteen. It would be interesting 
to know what the Indian populations thought, 
as they watched these quarrelings and intrigues 
among the Christians who were held up to them 
as patterns for imitation, 

In a curious pamphlet left by one of the old 
friars, Father Boscana, is told a droll story of 
the logical inferences some of them drew 
from the political situations among their sup- 
posed betters. It was a band of San Diego 
Indians. When they heard that the Spanish 
viceroy in the city of Mexico had been killed, 
and a Mexican made emperor in his place, 
they forthwith made a great feast, burned up 
their chief, and elected a new one in his 
stead. To the stringent reproofs of the horri- 
fied friars they made answer: “Have you 
not done the same in Mexico? You say your 
king was not good, and you killed him. 
Well, our captain was not good, and we 
burned him. If the new one turns out bad, 
we will burn him, too,’—a memorable 
instance of the superiority of example to 
precept. 

At last, in 1834, the final blow fell on the 
missions. The Governor of California, in com- 
pliance with instructions received from Mex- 
ico, issued an authoritative edict for their 
secularization. It was a long document, and 
had many significant provisions in it. It said 
that the Indians were new to be “emanci- 
pated.” But the 16th article said that they 
“ should be obliged to join in such labors of 
community as are indispensable, in the opin- 
ion of the political chief, in the cultivation 
of the vineyards, gardens, and fields, which 
for the present remain unapportioned.” This 
was a curious sort of emancipation, and it 
is not surprising to read, in the political rec- 
ords of the time, such paragraphs as this: 
“Out of one hundred and sixty Indian 
families at San Diego, to whom emancipation 
was offered by Governor Figueroa, only ten 
could be induced to accept it.” The friars 
were to hand over all records and invento- 
ries to stewards or administrators appointed. 
Boards of magistrates were also appointed 
for each village. One-half of the movable 
property was to be divided among the 
“emancipated persons,” and to each head 
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of a family was to be given four hundred 
square yards of land. Everything else —|ands 
movable properties, property of all classes— 
was to be put into the hands of the admin. 
istrator, to be held subject to the Federa| 
Government. Out of these propertics the 
administrators were to provide prope:ly for 
the support of the father or fathers left jn 
charge of the church, the church properties, 
and the souls of the “ emancipated persons,” 
A more complete and ingenious subversion of 
the previously existing state of things could 
not have been devised, and it is hard to 
conceive how any student of the history of 
the period can see, in its shaping and sudden 
enforcing, anything except bold and u )prin- 
cipled greed hiding itself under specious cloaks 
of right. 

“ Beneath these specious pretexts,” says 
Dwinelle, in his “Colonial History,” « was 
undoubtedly a perfect understanding between 
the Government of Mexico and the leading 
men in California, that in such a condition of 
things the Supreme Government might ab- 
sorb the Pious Fund, under the pretense that 
it was no longer necessary for missionary pur- 
poses, and thus had reverted to the State asa 
quasi escheat, while the co-actors in California 
should appropriate the local wealth of the 
missions, by the rapid and sure process of 
administering their temporalities.” 

Of the manner in which the project was 
executed, Dwinelle goes on to say: “ These 
laws, whose ostensible purpose was to convert 
the missionary establishments into Indian 
pueblos, their churches into parish churches, 
and to elevate the Christianized Indians to 
the rank of citizens, were after all executed in 
such a manner that the so-called seculariza- 
tion of the missions resulted in their plunder 
and complete ruin, and in the demoralization 
and dispersion of the Christianized Indians.” 

It is only just to remember, however, that 
these laws and measures were set in force 
in a time of revolution, when even the best 
measures and laws could have small chance of 
being fairly executed, and that a government 
which is driven, as Mexico was, to recruiting 
its colonial forces by batches of selected 
prison convicts, is entitled to pity, if not 
charity in our estimates of its conduct. Of 
course, the position of administrator of a 
mission became at once a political reward 
and a chance for big gains, and simply, there- 
fore, a source and center of bribery and 
corruption. 

Between the governors— who now regarded 
the mission establishments as state property, 
taking their cattle or grain as freely as they 
would any other revenue, and sending or«lers 
to a mission for tallow, as they would craw 
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checks on the treasury—and the adminis- 
trators, Who equally regarded them as easy 
places for the filling of pockets, the wealth of 
the missions disappeared as dew melts in the 
sun. Through ali this the Indians were the 
yictims. They were, under the administrators, 
compelled to work far harder than before: 
they were ill-fed, and ill-treated; they were 
hired out in gangs to work in towns or 
on farms, under masters who regarded them 
simply as beasts of burden; their rights to 
the plots of land which had been set off for 
them were, almost without exception, ignored. 
A more pitiable sight has not often been seen 
on earth than the spectacle of this great body 
of helpless, dependent creatures, suddenly 
deprived of their teachers and protectors, 
thrown on their own resources, and at the 
mercy of rapacious and unscrupulous com- 
munities, in time of revolution. The best 
comment on their sufferings is to be found in 
the statistics of the mission establishments 
after a few years of the administrators’ 
reign. 

In 1834 there were, according to the lowest 
estimates, from fifteen to twenty thousand 
Indians in the missions. De Mofras’s statistics 
give the number as 30,620. In 1840 there 


were left, all told, but six thousand. In many of 
the missions there were less than one hundred. 
According to De Mofras, the cattle, sheep, 
horses, and mules, in 1834, numbered 808,000; 


in 1842, but 6320. Other estimates put the 
figures for 1834 considerably lower. It is not 
easy to determine which are true; but the 
most moderate estimates of all tell the story 
with sufficient emphasis. There is also verbal 
testimony on these points still to be heard in 
California, if one has patience and interest 
enough in the subject to listen to it. There 
are still living, wandering about, half-blind, 
half-starved, in the neighborhood of the 
mission sites, old Indians who recollect the 
mission times in the height of their glory. 
Their faces kindle with a sad flicker of recol- 
lected happiness, as they tell of the days 
when they had all they wanted to eat, and 
the padres were so good and kind: “ Bueno 
tempo ! Bueno tiempo,” they say, with a hope- 
less sigh and shake of the head. 

Under the new régime the friars suffered 
hardly less than the Indians. Some fled the 
country, unable to bear the humiliations and 
hardships of their position under the control 
of the administrators or major-domos, and de- 
pendent on their caprice for shelter and even 
for food. Among this number was Father 
Antonio Peyri, who had been for over thirty 
years in charge of the splendid mission of 
San Luis Rey. In 1800, two years after its 
founding, this mission had three hundred and 
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sixty-nine Indians. In 1827 it had two thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-six ; it owned over 
twenty thousand head of cattle, and nearly 
twenty thousand sheep. It controlled over 
two hundred thousand acres of land, and 
there were raised in its fields in one year 
three thousand bushels of wheat, six thou- 
sand of barley, and ten thousand of corn. No 
other mission had so fine a church. It was 
one hundred and sixty feet long, fifty wide, 
and sixty high, with walls four feet thick. A 
tower at one side held a belfry for eight 
bells. The corridor on the opposite side had 
two hundred and fifty-six arches. Its gold 
and silver ornaments are said to have been 
superb. 

When Father Peyri made up his mind to 
leave the country, he slipped off by night to 
San Diego, hoping to escape without the In- 
dians’ knowledge. But, missing him in the 
morning, and knowing only too well what it 
meant, five hundred of them mounted their 
ponies in hot haste, and galloped all the way 
to San Diego, forty-five miles, to bring him 
back by force. They arrived just as the ship, 
with Father Peyri on board, was weighing 
anchor. Standing on the deck, with out- 
stretched arms, he blessed them amid their 
tears and loud cries. Some flung themselves 
into the water and swam after the ship. 
Four reached it, and, clinging to its sides, so 
implored to be taken that the father con- 
sented, and carried them with him to Rome, 
where one of them became a priest. 

There were other touching instances in 
which the fathers refused to be separated from 
their Indian converts, and remained till the 
last by their side, sharing all their miseries and 
deprivations. De Mofras, in his visit to the 
country in 1842, found, at the mission of San 
Luis Obispo, Father Azagonais, a very old 
man, living in a hut, like the Indians, sleep- 
ing on a rawhide on the bare ground, with 
no drinking-vessel but an ox-horn, and no 
food but some dried meat hanging in the 
sun. The little he had he shared with the few 
Indians who still lingered there. Benevolent 
persons had offered him asylum, but he re- 
fused, saying that he would die at his post. 
At the San Antonio mission, De Mofras found 
another aged friar, Father Gutierrez, living in 
great misery. The administrator of this mis- 
sion was a man who had been formerly a 
menial servant in the establishment; he had 
refused to provide Father Gutierrez with the 
commonest necessaries, and had put him on 
an allowance of food barely sufficient to keep 
him alive. 

At Soledad was a still more pitiful case. 
Father Sarria, who had labored there for 
thirty years, refused to leave the spot, even 
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after the mission was so ruined that it was not 
worth any administrator’s while to keep it. 
He and the handful of Indians who remained 
loyal to their faith and to him lived on there, 
growing poorer and poorer each day; he 
sharing his every morsel of food with them, 
and starving himself, till one Sunday morn- 
ing, saying mass at the crumbling altar, he 
fainted, fell forward, and died in their arms, 
of starvation. This was in 1838. Only 
eight years before, this Soledad Mission had 
owned thirty-six thousand cattle, seventy 
thousand sheep, three hundred yoke of work- 
ing oxen, more horses than any other mis- 
sion, and had an aqueduct, fifteen miles long, 
supplying water enough to irrrigate twenty 
thousand acres of land. 

For ten years after the passage of the 
Secularization Act affairs went steadily on 
from bad to worse with the missions. Each 
governor had his own plans and devices 
for making the most out of them, renting 
them, dividing them into parcels, for the use 
of colonists, establishing pueblos on them, 
making them subject to laws of bankruptcy, 
and finally selling them. The departmental 
assemblies sometimes indorsed and sometimes 
annulled the acts of the governors. In 1842, 


Governor Micheltorena proclaimed 
that the twelve southern missions 
should be restored to the Church, 
and that the Government would not 
make another grant of land withow 
the consent of the friars. This led to 
a revolution or rather an ebullitiop. 
and Micheltorena was sent out of th 
country. To him succeeded Pio Pico, 
who remained in power till the occy 
pation of California by the Unite 
States forces in 1846. During th 
reign of Pio Pico, the ruin of the mis. 
sion establishments was completed, 
They were at first sold or rented 
in batches to the highest bidders 
There was first a preliminar 
of proclamation to the In 
return and take possession 
missions if they did not want 
sold. These proclamations wer 
up in the pueblos for months 
the sales. In 1844, the Indi 
Dolores, Soledad, San Migu 
Purissima, and San Rafael* we: 
summoned to come back to th 
sions—a curious bit of h: 
$cience-stricken, half politic 1 
tion of the Indians’ ownershij 
lands, the act of the Departn 
Assembly saying that if they 
dians) did not return before 
date, the Government would < 
said missions to be “ without owners 
dispose of them accordingly. Ther 
have been much bitter speech in thos: 
when news of these proclamations r 
the wilds where the mission Indians had 
refuge. 

At last, in March, 1846, an act of 
partmental Assembly made the missions liabl 
to the laws of bankruptcy, and authori: 
governor to sell them to private perso! 
by this time all the missions that h 
pretense of existence left had been run hope- 
lessly into debt, proceedings in regard to 
them were much simplified by this act. In 
the same year, the President of Mexico issued 
an order to Governor Pico to use all means 
within his power to raise ‘money to <efend 
the country against the United States; and 
under color of this double authorization the 
governor forthwith proceeded to sell missions 
right and left. He sold them at illegal private 
sales; he sold them for insignificant sums, 
and for sums not paid at all; whether he 
was, to use the words of a well-known legal 


* The missions of San Rafael and San Francisco de 
Solano were the last founded; the first in 1519, and 
the latter in 1823 —too late to attain any great success 
or importance. 
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brief in one of the celebrated California land 
cases, “ willfully ignorant or grossly corrupt” 
there is no knowing, and it made no differ- 
ence in the result. 

One of the last acts of the Departmental 
Assembly, before the surrender of the country, 
was to declare all Governor Pico’s sales of 
mission property null and void. And one of 
Governor Pico’s last acts was, as soon as he 
had made up his mind to run away out of 
the country, to write to some of his special 
frends and ask them if there were anything 
else they would like to have him give them 
before his departure. 

On the 7th of July, 1846, the American 
flag was raised in Monterey, and formal pos- 
session of California was taken by the United 
States. The proclamation of Admiral Sloat, 
on this memorable occasion, included these 

VoL. XXVI.—20 


words: “All persons holding title to real 
estate, or in quiet possession of lands under 
color of right, shall have those titles and 
rights guaranteed to them.” “Color of right” 
is a legal phrase, embodying a moral idea, an 
obligation of equity. If the United States 
Government had kept this guarantee, there 
would be living in comfortable homesteads in 
California to-day many hundreds of people 
that are now homeless and beggared— Mexi- 
cans as well as Indians, 

The army officers in charge of different posts 
in California, in these first days of the United 
States’ occupation of the country, were per 
plexed and embarrassed by nothing so much 
as by the confusion existing in regard to the 
mission properties and lands. Everywhere 
men turned up with bills of sale from Gov- 
ernor Pico. At the San Diego Mission, the 
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ostensible owner, one Estudillo by name, 
confessed frankly that he “did not think it 
right to dispose of the Indians’ property in 
that way, but, as everybody was buying mis- 
sions, he thought he might as well have 
one.” 

In many ot the missions, squatters, without 
show or semblance of title, were found; these 
the officers turned out. Finally, General 
Kearney, to save the trouble of cutting any 
more Gordian knots, declared that all titles of 
missions and mission lands must be held in 
abeyance till the United States Government 
should pronounce on them. 

For several years the question remained 
unsettled, and the mission properties were 
held by those who 
had them in posses- 
sion at the time of 
the surrender. But 
in 1856 the United 
States ILand Commis- 
sion gave, in reply to 
a claim and petition 
from the Catholic 
Bishop of California, 
a decision, which, 
considered with refer- 
ence to the situation 
of the mission proper- 
ties at the time of the 
United States posses- 
sion, was perhaps as 
near to being equi- 
table as the circum- 
stances would admit. 
But, considered with 
reference to the status 
of the mission estab- 
=== Jlishments under the 

Spanish rule, to their 
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original extent, the scope of the work 
the magnificent success of their experi 
up to the time of the revolutions, it sec: 
sadly inadequate return of property once | 
fully held; still, it was not the province 
the United States to repair the injustic 
make good the thefts of Spain and M: 
and any attempt to clear up the tangle 
confiscations, debts, frauds, and robberics jp 
California, for the last quarter of a ceitur 
before the surrender, would have been | ,oot 
less work. 

The Land Commissioner’s decisio 
based on the old Spanish law which 
church property into two classes, sacre: 
ecclesiastical, and held it to be inalic; 
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only 


except in case of necessity, and then 
according to provisions of canon law; in 


the legal term, it was said to be “out of com- 
merce.” The sacred property was that which 
had been in a formal manner consecrated to 
God—church buildings, sacred vessels, vest- 
ments, etc. Ecclesiastical property was land 
held by the Church, and appropriated to the 
maintenance of divine worship, or the support 
of the ministry; buildings occupied by the 
priests, or necessary for their convenience; 
gardens, etc. Following a similar division, the 
property of the mission establishments was 
held by the Land Commission to be of two 
sorts —— mission property, and church property: 
the mission property, embracing the great 
tracts of land formerly cultivated for the 
community’s purpose, it was decided, must 
be considered as government property: the 
church property, including with the church 
buildings, houses of priests, etc., such smailer 
portions of land as were devoted to the im- 
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mediate needs of the ministry, it was decided 

still rightfully go to the Church. How 
y acres of the old gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, of the missions, could properly be 
claimed by the Church under this head, was 
of course a question; and it seems to have 
decided on very different bases in differ- 
missions, as some received much more 
than others. But all the church buildings, 
priests’ houses, and some acres of land, more 
or less, with each, were pronounced by this 
ion to have been “before the treaty of 
lalupe Hidalgo solemnly dedicated to 
use of the Church, and therefore with- 
n from commerce” ; “ such an interest is 
cted by the provisions of the treaty, 
and must be held inviolate under our laws.” 
Thus were returned at last, into the in- 
alienable possession of the Catholic Church, 
all that were left of the old mission churches, 
and some fragments of the mission lands. 
Many of them are still in operation as cu- 
racies; Others are in ruins; of some, not a 
trace is left—not even a stone. 

At San Diego, the walls of the old church 
are still standing, viuroofed, and crumbling 
daily. It was used as a cavalry barracks dur- 
ing the war of 1846; and has been a sheep- 
fold since. Opposite it is an olive orchard, 
of superb hoary trees still in bearing : a cactus 
wall twenty feet high, and a cluster of date 
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palms, are all that remain of the friars’ garden. 
At San Juan Capistrano, the next mission 
to the north, some parts of the buildings are 


still habitable. Service is held regularly in 
one of the small chapels. The priest lives 
there, and ekes out his little income by rent- 
ing some of the moldering rooms. The 
church is a splendid ruin. It was of stone, a 
hundred and fifty feet long by a hundred in 
width, with walls five feet thick, a dome 
eighty feet high, and a fine belfry of arches 
in which four bells rang. It was thrown 
down by an earthquake in 1812, on the day 
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of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
Morning mass was going on, and the church 
was thronged ; thirty persons were killed and 
many more injured. 

The little hamlet of San Juan Capistrano lies 
in harbor, as it were, looking out on its glimpse 
of sea, between two low spurs of broken and 
rolling hills, which in June are covered with 
shining yellow and blue, and green, irides 
cent as a peacock’s neck. It is worth going 
across the continent to come into the village 
at sunset, of a June day. The peace, silence, 
and beauty of the spot are brooded over and 
dominated by the grand gray ruin, lifting the 
whole scene into an ineffable harmony. Wan- 
dering in room after room, court after court, 
through corridors with red-tiled roofs and 
hundreds of broad Roman arches, over fallen 
pillars, and through carved door-ways, whose 
untrodden thresholds have sunk out of sight 
in summer grasses, one asks himself ‘if he be 
indeed in America. On the interior walls arc 
still to be seen spaces of brilliant fresco-work, 
in Byzantine patterns of superb red, pale 
green, gray and blue; and the corridors are 
paved with tiles, large and square. It was 
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our good fortune to have with us, in San Juan 
Capistrano, a white-haired Mexican, who in 
his boyhood had spent a year in the mission. 
He remembered as if it were yesterday its 
bustling life of fifty years ago, when the 
arched corridor ran unbroken around the great 
court-yard, three hundred feet square, and 
was often filled with Indians, friars, officers, 
and gay Mexican ladies looking on at a bull 
fight in the center. He remembered the 
splendid library, filled from ceiling to floor 
with books, extending one whole side of the 
square: in a corner, where had been the 
room in which he used to see sixty Indian 
women weaving at looms, we stood ankle- 
deep in furzy weeds and grass. He showed 
us the door-way, now closed up, which led 
into the friars’ parlor. To this door, every 
Sunday, after mass, came the Indians, in long 
processions, to get their weekly gifts. Each 
one received something, a handkerchief, dress, 
trinket, or money. While their gifts were 
being distributed, a band of ten or twelve 
performers, all Indians, played lively airs on 
brass and stringed instruments. In a little 
baptistry, dusky with cobweb and mold, we 
found huddled a group of wooden statues of 
saints, which once stood in niches in the 
church: on their heads were faded and 
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brittle wreaths, left from the last occasio 
which they had done duty. One had lost 
eye; another a hand. The gilding and cover- 
ing of their robes were dimmed and defaced. 
But they had a dignity which nothing could 
destroy. The contours were singularly ex 
pressive and fine, and the rendering of the 
drapery was indeed wonderful — flowing robes, 
and gathered and lifted mantles, all carved 
in solid wood, 

There are statues of this sort to be seen in 
several of the old mission churches. They 
were all carved by the Indians, many of whom 
showed great talent in that direction. ‘There 
is also in the office of the justice or alcalde, 
as he is still called, of San Juan Capistrano, a 
carved chair of noticeably bold and graceful 
design made by Indian workmen. A iew 
tatters of heavy crimson brocade hang t 
still, relics of the time when it formed 
of a gorgeous paraphernalia and service 

Even finer than the ruins of San Juan (a) 
istrano are those of the church at San Jui 
Rey. It has a perfectly proportioned d 
over the chancel, and beautiful groined arc! 
on either hand and over the altar. Four broad 
pilasters on each side of the church are ires- 
coed in a curious mixing of blues, light and 
dark, with reds and black, which have taded 
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and blended into a delicious tone. A By- 
zantine pulpit hanging high on the wall, and 
three old wooden statues in niches, are the 
only decorations left. Piles of dirt and rub- 
bish fill the space in front of the altar, and 
srass and weeds are growing in the corners; 
great flocks of wild doves live in the roof, and 
have made the whole place unclean and foul- 
aired. An old Mexican, eighty years old, a 
former servant of the mission, has the ruin in 
charge, and keeps the doors locked still, as if 
there were treasure to guard. The old man is 
alled “alcalde” by the village people, and 
seems pleased to be so addressed. His face 
is like wrinkled parchment, and he walks bent 
into a parenthesis, but his eyes are bright and 
young. As he totters along, literally holding 
his rags together, discoursing warmly of the 
splendors he recollects, he seems indeed a 
ghost from the old times. 

(he most desolate ruin of all is that of the 
La Purisima mission. It is in the Lompoc 
valley, two days’ easy journey north of Santa 
Barbara. Nothing is left there but one long, 
low adobe building, with a few arches of the 
corridor; the doors stand open, the roof is 
falling in: it has been so often used as a 
stable and sheep-fold, that even the grasses 
are killed around it. The painted pulpit 
hangs half falling on the wall, its stairs are 
gone, and its sounding-board is slanting awry. 
Inside the broken altar-rail is a pile of stones, 
earth, and rubbish, thrown up by seekers 
after buried treasures; in the farther corner 
another pile and hole, the home of a badger ; 


mud-swallows’ nests are thick on the cornice, 
and cobwebbed rags of the old canvas ceil 
ing hang fluttering overhead. The only trace 
of the ancient cultivation is a pear-orchard a 
few rods off, which must have been a splendid 
sight in its day; it is at least two hundred yards 
square, with a double row of trees all around, 
so placed as to leave between them a walk 
fifty or sixty feet wide. Bits of broken aque- 
duct here and there, and a large, round stone 
tank overgrown by grass, showed where the 
life of the orchard used to flow in; it has 
been many years slowly dying of thirst. 
Many of the trees are gone, and those that 
remain stretch out gaunt and _ shriveled 
boughs, which, though still bearing fruit, look 
like arms tossing in vain reproach and en- 
treaty ; a few pinched little blossoms seemed 
to heighten rather than lessen their melan- 
choly look. 

At San Juan Bautista there lingers more 
of the atmosphere of the olden time than is 
to be found in any other place in California. 
[he mission church is well preserved; its 
grounds are inclosed and cared for ; in its gar- 
den are still blooming roses and vines, in the 
shelter of palms, and with the old stone sun-dial 
to tell time. In the sacristy are oak chests, full 
of gorgeous vestments of brocades, with silver 
and gold laces. On one of these robes is an 
interesting relic. A lost or worn-out silken 
tassel had been replaced by the patient Indian 
workers with one of fine-shredded rawhide ; 
the shreds wound with silver wire, and twisted 
into tiny rosettes and loops, closely imitating 
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the silver device. The church fronts south, 
on a little green-locust walled plaza—the 
sleepiest, sunniest, dreamiest place in the 
world. To the east the land falls off abruptly, 
so that the paling on that side of the plaza is 
outlined against the sky, and its little locked 
gate looks as if it would open into the heay- 
ens. The mission buildings used to surround 
this plaza; after the friars’ day came rich 
men living there ; and a charming inn is kept 
now in one of their old adobe houses. On 
the east side of the church is a succession of 
three terraces leading down to a valley. On 
the upper one is the old grave-yard, in which 
it is said there are sleeping four thousand 
Indians. 

In 1825 there were spoken at this mission 
thirteen different Indian dialects. 

Just behind the church is an orphan girls’ 
school, kept by the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart. At six o’clock every morning the 
bells of the church ring for mass as they 
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used to ring when over a thousand Indians 
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flocked at the summons. To-day, at the 
there comes a procession of little girl 
young maidens, the black-robed sisters walk- 
ing before them with crossed hands and 
placid faces. One or two Mexican women, 
with shawls over their heads, steal across the 
faint paths of the plaza, and enter the church. 
I shall always recollect the morning when 
I went, too. The silence of the plaza was in 
itself a memorial service, with locust blossoms 
swinging incense. It was barely dawn | 
church. As the shrill yet sweet childish \ 
lifted up the strains of the Kyrie Eleis: 
seemed to see the face of Father Junip: 
the dim lighted chancel, and the benedi: 
was as solemn as if he himself had spok: 
Why the little town of San Juan Bautista 
tinues to exist is a marvel. It is shut out 
cut off from everything; only two or 
hundred souls are left in it; its streets 


grass-grown ; half its houses are empty. but 
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it has a charm of sun, valley, hill, and seaward 
ofi!ook unsurpassed in all California. Lin- 
gerng out a peaceful century there are many 
old men and women, whose memories are 
like magic glasses, reproducing the pictures 
of xe past. One such we found—a Mexican 
woman eighty-five years old, portly, jolly, 
keen-tongued, keen-eyed ; the widow of one 
of the soldiers of the old mission guard. She 
had had twelve children; she had never been 
ill « week in her life; she is now the village 
nurse, and almost doctor. Sixty years back 
she remembered. “The Indians used to be 
in san Juan Bautista like sheep,” she said, 
“by the thousand and thousand.” They 
were always good, and the padres were al- 
ways kind. Fifty oxen were killed for food 
every eight days, and everybody had all he 
wanted to eat. ‘There was much more water 
then than now, plenty of rain, and the streams 
always full. “1 don’t know whether you or 
we were bad, that it has been taken away by 
God,” she said, with a quick glance, half hu- 
morous, half antagonistic. 

The Santa Barbara Mission is still in the 
charge of Franciscans, the only one remaining 
in their possession. It is now called a college 
for apostolic missionary work, and there are 
living within its walls eight members of the 
order. One of them is very old—a friar of the 
ancient régime; his benevolent face is well 
known throughout the country, and there are 


in many a town and remote hamlet men and 
women who wait always for his coming before 


they will make confession. He is like St. 
Francis’s first followers: the obligations of 
poverty and charity still hold to him, the 
literal fullness of the original bond. He 
gives away garment after garment, leaving 
himself without protection against cold, and 
the brothers are forced to lock up and hide 
from him all provisions, or he would leave 
the house bare of food. He often kneels 
from midnight to dawn on the stone floor of 
the church, praying and chanting psalms, and 
when a terrible epidemic of small-pox broke 
out some years ago, he labored day and night, 
nursing the worst victims of it, shriving them, 
and burying them with his own hands. He 
is past eighty and has not much longer to 
stay. He has outlived many things beside 
his own prime: the day of the sort of faith 
and work to which his spirit is attuned has 
passed by forever. 

The mission stand high 


buildings on 
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ground, three miles from the beach, west of 
the town and above it, looking to the sea. In 
the morning the sun’s first rays flash full on its 
front, and at evening they linger late on its 
western wall. It is an inalienable benediction 
to the place. The longer one stays there the 
more he is aware of the influence on his soul, 
as well as of the importance in the landscape 
of the benign and stately edifice. 

On the corridor of the inner court hangs a 
bell which is rung for the hours of the daily 
offices and secular duties. It is also struck 
whenever a friar dies, to announce that all is 
oyer. It is the duty of the brother who has 
watched the last breath of the dying one to 
go immediately and strike this bell. Its sad 
note has echoed many times through the 
corridors. 

One of the brothers said, last year : 

“ The first time I rang that bell to announce 
a death, there were fifteen of us left. Now 
there are only eight.” 

The sentence itself fell on my ear like the 
note of a passing bell. It seems a not unfit- 
ting last word to this slight and fragmentary 
sketch of the labors of the Franciscan Order 
in California. 

Still more fitting, however, are the words 
of a historian, who, living in California and 
thoroughly knowing its history from first to 
last, has borne the following eloquent testi- 
mony to the friars and their work: 


“ The results of the mission scheme of Christianiza 
tion and colonization were such as to justify the plans 
of the wise statesman who devised it and to gladden 
the hearts of the pious men who devoted their lives to 
its execution, 

“At the end of sixty years, the missionaries of 
Upper California found themselves in the possession 
of twenty-one prosperous missions, planted on a line 
of about seven hundred miles, running from San 
Diego north to the latitude of Sonoma. More than 
thirty thousand Indian converts were lodged in the 
mission buildings, receiving religious culture, assist- 
ing at divine worship, and cheerfully performing their 
easy tasks. * * If we ask where are now the thirty 
thousand Christianized Indians who once enjoyed the 
beneficence and created the wealth of the twenty-one 
Catholic missions of California, and then contemplate 
the most wretched of all want of systems which iuas 
surrounded them under our own government, we 
shall not withhold our admiration from those good 
and devoted men who, with such wisdom, sagacity, 
and self-sacrifice, reared these wonderful institutions 
in the wilderness of California. They at least would 
have preserved these Indian races if they had been 
left to pursue unmolested their work of pious benefi 
cence.”— JoHN W. DWINELLE’s “ Colonial History 
of San Francisco,” pp. 44-87. 
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JOHN KEATS IN HIS LAST ILLNESS. 


FROM THE SKETCH BY JOSEPH SEVERN, JANUARY 28, 


* Charles Cowden Clarke characterized this portrait as “‘a marvellously correct likeness.” 





ON SEVERN’S LAST SKETCH OF KEATS. 


ANGEL of Sleep or Death! whom hast thou here, 
With meek head droop’d, all haggard and outworn! 
So looked Leander, to the startled morn, 

Left by the tide on sands and rushes sere; 

And so looked Hyacinth, to Phoebus dear, 

As on the sward he lay, by envy shorn ; 

So looked Rome’s martyr youth to burial borne 
Within some delvéd cavern, chill and drear. 


O fair death-sleeper! gazing on thee now, 
Forgetting all thy years profound of rest 

In peaceful barrow by the daisy drest, 

We keep a vigil,—by thy pillow bow, 

And listen, smiling through our tears when thou 
Murm’rest of flowers that spring above thy breast. 


Edith M. Thomas. 


of 


[Joseph Severn (whose sketch of the dying Keats is reproduced on the opposite page) died in the city 
Rome, August 3, 1879, fifty-eight years after the death of his illustrious friend, and was buried by his side. 
The above portrait of Severn is from a drawing by himself, made in his youth, and both portraits are given 
here by the kind permission of Mr. Walter Severn, son of the artist. The Severn autograph was written in 
May, 1879. ] 
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THE GREAT SOUTH GATE. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Author of “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” etc. 


I, 
FAUBOURG STE. MARIE, 


Ir one will stand to-day on the broad 
levee at New Orleans, with his back to the 
Mississippi, a short way out to the left and 


riverward from the spot where the long van- 
ished little Fort St. Louis once made pretense 
of guarding the town’s upper river. corner, he 
will look down two streets at once. They are 
Canal and Common, which gently diverge from 
their starting-point at his feet and narrow away 
before his eye as they run down toward the low, 
unsettled lots and commons behind the city. 

Canal street, the center and pride of New 
Orleans, takes its name from the slimy old 
moat that once festered under the palisade 
wall of the Spanish town, where it ran back 
from river to swamp and turned northward 
on the line now marked by the beautiful 
tree-planted Rampart street. 

Common street marks the ancient boundary 
of the estates wrested from the exiled Jesuit 
fathers by confiscation. In the beginning of 
the present century, the long wedge-shaped 
tract between these two lines was a Govern- 
ment reservation, kept for the better efficiency 
of the fortifications that overlooked its lower 
border and for a public road to Noman’s land. 
It was called the Terre Commune. 

That part of the Jesuits’ former plantations 
that lay next to the Terre Commune was 
mainly the property of a singular personage 
named Jean Gravier. Its farther side bound- 
ary was on a line now indicated by Delord 
street. When the fire of 1788 laid nearly 


the half of New Orleans in ashes, his father, 
Bertrand, and his mother, Marie, had laid 
off this tract into lots and streets, to the depth 
of three squares backward from the river, 
and called it Villa Gravier. On her death, 
the name was changed in her honor, and so 
became the Faubourg Ste. Marie. 

Capitalists had smiled upon the adventure. 
Julian Poydras, Claude Girod, Julia, a free 
woman of color, and others had given names 
to its cross-streets by buying corner-lots on 
its river-front. Along this front, under the 
breezy levee, ran the sunny and dusty Tchou- 
pitoulas road, entering the town’s southern 
river-side gate, where a sentry-box and Span- 
ish corporal’s guard drowsed in the scant 
shadow of Fort St. Louis.. Outside the levee 
the deep Mississippi glided, turbid, silent, 
often overbrimming, with many a swir! and 
upward heave of its boiling depths, and, 
turning, sent a long smooth eddy back along 
this “ making bank,” while its main current 
hurried onward, townward, northward, as if 
it would double on invisible pursuers before 
it swept to the east and south-east from the 
Place d’Armes and disappeared behind the 
low groves of Slaughterhouse Point. 

In the opening years of the century only 
an occasional villa and an isolated roadside 
shop or two had arisen along the front of Fau- 
bourg Ste. Marie and in the first street behind. 
Calle del Almazen, the Spanish notary wrote 
this street’s name, for its lower (northern) end 
looked across the Terre Commune upon the 
large Almazen or store-house of Kentucky to- 
bacco which Don Estevan Mird thought it 
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ENTRANCE TO A COTTON-YARD. 


wise to keep filled with purchases from the 
perfidious Wilkinson. Rue du Magasin, the 
Creoles translated it, and the Americans 
made it Magazine street ; but it was still only 
a straight road. Truck-gardens covered the 
fertile arpents between and beyond. Here 
and there was a grove of wide-spreading live- 
oaks, here and there a clump of persimmon 
trees, here and there an orchard of figs, here 
and there an avenue of bitter oranges or of 
towering pecans. The present site of the “ St. 
Charles” was a cabbage-garden. Midway 
between Poydras and Girod streets, behind 
Magazine, lay a campo de negroes, a slave 
camp, probably of cargoes of Guinea slaves. 
rhe street that cut through it became Calle 
del Campo— Camp street. 

Far back in the rear of these lands, on the 
old Poydras draining canal, long since filled 
up and built upon,—in a lonely, dreary waste 
of weeds and bushes dotted thick with cypress 
stumps and dwarf palmetto, full of rankling 
ponds choked with bulrushes, flags, and pick- 
erel-weed, fringed by willows and reeds, and 
haunted by frogs, snakes, crawfish, rats, and 


mosquitoes, on the edge of the tangled swamp 
forest,—stood the dilapidated home of “ Doc- 
tor” Gravier. It stood on high pillars. Its win- 
dows and doors were high and wide, its veran- 
das were broad, its roof was steep, its chimneys 
were tall, and its occupant was a childless, 
wifeless, companionless old man, whose kind- 
ness and medical attention to negroes had won 
him his professional title. He claims mention 
as a type of that strange group of men which 
at this early period figured here as the shrewd 
acquirers of wide suburban tracts, leaders of 
lonely lives, and leavers of great fortunes 

John McDonough, who at this time was a 
young man, a thrifty trader in Guinea negroes, 
and a suitor for the hand of Don Andreas 
Almonaster’s fair daughter, the late Baroness 
Pontalba, became in after days a like solitary 
type of the same class. Jean Gravier’s house 
long survived him, a rendezvous for desperate 
characters, and, if rumor is correct, the scene 
of many a terrible murder. 

In the favoring eddy under the river-bank 
in front of Faubourg Ste. Marie landed the 
flat-boat fleets from the Ohio, the Tennessee, 
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and the Cumberland. Buyers crowded here 
for cheap and fresh provisions. The huge, 
huddled arks became a floating market-place, 
with the kersey and woolsey and jeans clad 
bargemen there, and the Creole and his some- 





and the wider new ones alike—halls, churches. 
schools, stores, warehouses, banks, hotels, and 
theaters sprang up by day and night. 
Faubourg Ste. Marie outstripped all other 
quarters. ‘The unconservative American was 
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times brightly clad and sometimes pictur- 
esquely ragged slave here, and the produce 
of the West changing hands between. But 
there was more than this. Warehouses began 
to appear on the edge of Tchoupitoulas road, 
and barrels of pork and flour and meal to run 
bickering down into their open doors from the 
levee’s top. Any eye could see that, only let 
war cease, there would be a wonderful change 
in the half-drained, sun-baked marshes and 
kitchen-gardens of Faubourg St. Marie. 

Presently the change came. It outran the 
official news of peace. “ Our harbor,” wrote 
Claiborne, the governor, in March, 1815, “ is 
again whitening with canvas; the levee is 
crowded with cotton, tobacco, and other arti- 
cles for exportation.” 

A full sunrise of prosperity shone upon 
New Orleans. The whole great valley above 
began to fill up with wonderful speed and to 
pour down into her lap the fruits of its agri- 
culture. Thirty-three thousand people were 
astir in her homes and streets. They over- 
ran the old bounds. They pulled up the old 
palisade. They shoveled the earth-works into 
the moat and pushed their streets out into the 
fields and thickets. In the old narrow ways— 


everywhere, but in Faubourg Ste. Marie he 
was supreme. The Western trade crowded 
down like a breaking up of ice. In 1817, 
1500 flat-boats and 500 barges tied up to 
the willows of the levee before the new fau- 
bourg. Inflation set in. Exports ran up to 
thirteen million dollars’ worth. 

In 1819 came the collapse, but develop- 
ment overrode it. Large areas of the da/fur 
were reclaimed in front of the faubourg, and 
the Americans covered them with store build- 
ings. In 1812, the first steam vessel had 
come down the Mississippi; in 1816, for the 
first time, one overcame and re-ascended its 
current ; in 1821, 441 flat-boats and 174 barges 
came to port, and there were 287 arrivals of 
steam-boats. 

The kitchen-gardens vanished.  Gravier 
street, between Tchoupitoulas and Magazine, 
was paved with cobble-stones. ‘The Creoles 
laughed outright. “A stone pavement in New 
Orleans soil? It would sink out of sight!” 
But it bore not only their ridicule, but an 
uproar and gorge of wagons and drays. There 
was an avalanche of trade. It crammed 
the whole harbor-front—old town and new 
—with river and ocean fleets. It choked 
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the streets. The cry was for room and facili- 
ties. The Creoles heeded it. Up came their 
wooden sidewalks and curbs, brick and stone 
went dewn in their place, and by 1822 gangs 
of street paviors were seen and heard here, 
there, and yonder, swinging the pick and 
ramming the roundstone. There were then 
41,000 people in the town and its suburbs. 
The old population held its breath. It clung 
bravely to the failing trades of the West In- 
dies, France, and Spain. Coffee, indigo, sugar, 
rice, and foreign fruits and wines were still 
handled in the Rues Toulouse, Conti, St. Louis, 
Chartres, St. Peter, and Royale; but the lion’s 
share — the cotton, the tobacco, pork, beef, 
corn, flour, and northern and British fabrics— 
ured into and out of Faubourg Ste. Marie 
through the hands of the swarming Americans. 
“ New Orleans is going to be a mighty city,” 
said they in effect, “and we are going to be 
New Orleans.” But the Creole was still pow- 
erful, and jealous of everything that hinted of 
American absorption. He had, in 1816, elected 
one of his own race, General Villeré, to suc- 
ceed Claiborne in the governor’s chair, and 
to guard the rights that headlong Americans 
might forget. “ Indeed,” this governor wrote 
in a special message on the “scandalous 
practices almost every instant taking place in 
New Orleans and its suburbs ”"—“ Indeed, we 
should be cautious in receiving all foreigners.” 
That caution was, however, of little avail. 


II. 
A HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


Wuat a change! The same Governor Vil- 
leré could not but say, “The Louisianian who 
retraces the condition of his country under the 
government of kings can never cease to bless 
the day when the great American confedera- 
tion received him into its bosom.” It was easy 
for Louisianians to be Americans; but to let 
Americans be Louisianians!—there was the 
rub. Yet it had to be. In ten years, the sim- 
ple export and import trade of the port had 
increased fourfold; and in the face of inunda- 
tions and pestilences, discord of sentiment and 
tongues, and the saddest of public morals and 
disorder, the population had nearly doubled. 

Nothing could stop the inflow of people and 
wealth. In the next ten years, 1820-30, trade 
increased to one-and-three-quarters its already 
astonishing volume. The inhabitants were 
nearly 50,000, and the strangers from all parts 
of America and the commercial world were a 
small army. Sometimes there would be five 
or six thousand up-river bargemen in town at 
once, wild, restless, and unemployed. On the 
levee especially this new tremendous life and 
energy heaved and palpitated. Between 1831 
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and 1835, the mere foreign exports and im- 
ports ran up from twenty-six to nearly fifty- 
four million dollars. There were no wharves 
built out into the harbor yet, and all the vast 
mass of produce and goods lay out under the 
open sky on the long, wide, unbroken level of 
the curving harbor-front, where Ohio barge- 
men, Germans, Mississippi raftsmen, Irishmen, 
French, English, Creoles, Yankees, and negro 
and mulatto slaves surged and jostled and 
filled the air with shouts and imprecations. 

Vice put on the same activity that com- 
merce showed, The Creo.e had never been a 
strong moral force. The American came in 
as to gold diggings or diamond fields, to 
grab and run. The transatlantic immigrant 
of those days was the offscouring of Europe. 
The West Indian was a leader in licentious- 
ness, gambling, and dueling. The number of 
billiard-rooms, gaming-houses, and _lottery- 
offices was immense. In the old town they 
seemed to be every second house. There 
was the French Evangelical Church Lottery, 
the Baton Rouge Church Lottery, the Natch- 
itoches Catholic Church Lottery, and a host 
of others less piously inclined. The cafés of 
the central town were full of filibusters. In 
1819, “ General” Long sailed hence against 
Galveston. In 1822, a hundred and fifty men 
left New Orleans in the sloop-of-war Zureka, 
and assisted in the taking of Porto Cabello, 
Venezuela, etc., etc. The paving movement 
had been only a flurry or two, and even in 
the heart of the town, where carriages some- 
times sank to their axles in mud, highway 
robbery and murder lay always in wait for 
the incautious night wayfarer who ventured 
out alone. The police was a mounted gen- 
darmerie, If the Legislature committed a 
tenth of the wickedness it was charged with, 
it was sadly corrupt. The worst day of all 
the week was Sunday. The stores and shops 
were open, but toil slackened and license 
gained headway. Gambling-rooms and ball- 
rooms were full, weapons were often out, the 
masques of the Salle de Condé were thronged 
with men of high standing, and crowds of 
barge and raftsmen, as well as Creoles and 
St. Domingans, gathered at those open-air 
African dances, carousals, and debaucheries in 
the rear of the town that have left their mon- 
ument in the name of “ Congo” Square. 

Yet still prosperity smiled and commerce 
roared along the streets of the town and her 
faubourgs —Ste. Marie on her right, Marigny 
on her left—with ever-rising volume and 
value, and in spite of fearful drawbacks. The 
climate was deadly to Americans, and more 
deadly to the squalid immigrant. Social life, 
unattractive at best, received the Creole and 
shut the door. The town was without beauty, 
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and the landscape almost without a dry foot- 
hold. Schodls were scarce and poor, churches 
few and ill attended, and domestic service 
squalid, inefficient, and corrupt. Between 
1810 and 1837 there were fifteen epidemics 
of yellow fever. Small-pox was frequent. In 
1832, while yellow fever was still epidemic, 
cholera entered and carried off one person in 
every six; many of the dead were buried 
where they died, and many were thrown into 
the river. Moreover, to get to the town or to 
leave it was a journey famed for its dangers. 
On one steam-boat, three hundred lives were 
lost ; on another, one hundred and thirty ; on 
another, the same number; on another, one 
hundred and twenty. The cost of running a 
steamer was six times as great as on the 
northern lakes. 

Without these drawbacks what would New 
Orleans have been? For, with them all, and 
with others which we pass by, her population 
between 1830 and 1840 once more doubled 
its numbers. She was the fourth city of the 
United States in the number of her people. 
Cincinnati, which in the previous decade had 
outgrown her, was surpassed and distanced. 
Only New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
were larger. Boston was nearly as large; but 
besides these there was no other city in the 
Union of half her numbers. Faubourg Ste. 
Marie had swallowed up the suburbs above 
her until it comprised the whole expanse of 
the old Jesuits’ plantations to the line of Fe- 
licity road. The old Marquis Marigny de 
Mandeville, whose plantation lay on the lower 
edge of the town just across the Esplanade, 
had turned it into lots and streets, and the 
town had run over upon it and covered it 
with small residences, and here and there a 
villa. The city boundaries had been ex- 
tended to take in both these faubourgs ; and 
the three “ municipalities,” as they were 
called, together numbered one hundred and 
two thousand inhabitants. 

The ends of the harbor-front were losing 
sight of each other. In the seasons of high 
water the tall, broad, frail-looking steamers 
that crowded in together, “ bow on,” at the 
busy levee, hidden to their hurricane roofs 
in cargoes of cotton bales, looked down upon 
not merely a quiet little Spanish-American 
town of narrow streets, low, heavy, rugged 
roofs, and Latin richness and variety of color 
peeping out of a mass of overshadowing 
greenery. Fort St. Charles, the last fraction of 
the old fortifications, was gone, and the lofty 
chimney of a United States mint smoked in 
its place. The new Bourse, later known as 
St. Louis Hotel, and yet later as the famed 
State-house of Reconstruction days, just raised 
its low, black dome into view above the inter- 
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vening piles of brick. A huge prison lifted jts 
frowning walls and quaint Spanish twin bel. 
fries gloomily over Congo Square. At the white 
stuccoed Merchants’ Exchange, just inside 
the old boundary on the Canal street side, 
stream of men poured in and out, for there 
was the post-office. Down in the lower arm of 
the river’s bend shon¢g the Third Municipality, 
—that had been Faubourg Marigny. On its 
front, behind a net-work of shipping, stood 
the Levee Cotton Press, which had cost half 
million dollars. Here on the south, sweeping 
far around and beyond the view almost to the 
“ Bull’s Head Coffee-house,” was the Second 
Municipality, once Faubourg Ste. Marie, with 
its lines and lines of warehouses, its Orleans 
Press, that must needs cost a quarter million 
more than the other, and many a lesser one. 
The town was full of banks: the Commercial, 
the Atchafalaya, the Orleans, the Canal, the 
City, etc. Banks’s Arcade was there, a glass 
roofed mercantile court in the midst of a large 
hotel in Magazinestreet,now long known as the 
St. James. Hotels were numerous. In Camp 
and St. Charles streets stood two theaters, 
where the world’s stars deigned to present 
themselves, and the practical jokers of the up- 
per galleries concocted sham fights and threw 
straw men over into the pit below, with cries 
of.murder. Here and there a church—the 
First Presbyterian, the Carondelet Methodist 
—raised an admonitory finger. The site of old 
Jean Gravier’s house was hidden behind Poy- 
dras Market ; the uncanny iron frames of the 
Gas Works rose beyond. The reservoir of the 
water-works lay in here to the left near the 
river, whose muddy water it used. Back yonder 
in the street named for Julia, the f. w. c.,* a 
little bunch of schooner masts and pennons 
showed where the Canal Bank had dug a 
“ New Basin” and brought the waters of Lake 
Pontchartrain up into this part of the city also. 

It was the period when the American idea 
of architecture had passed from its untrained 
innocence to a sophomoric affectation of Greek 
forms. Banks, hotels, churches, theaters, man- 
sions, cottages, all were Ionic or Corinthian, 
and the whole American quarter was a gleam- 
ing white. The commercial shadow of this 
quarter fell darkly upon the First Municipal- 
ity, the old town. A quiet crept into the Rue 
Toulouse. The fashionable shops on the Rue 
Royale slipped away and spread out in Canal 
street. The vault of the St. Louis dome still 
echoed the voice of the double-tongued, 
French-English auctioneer of town lots and 
slaves; but in the cabbage-garden of “old 
Mr. Percy,” in the heart of Faubourg Ste. 
Marie, a resplendent rival, the palatial St. 


* Free woman of color. 
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Charles, lifted its dazzling cupola high above 
all surroundings and overpeered old town and 
new, river, plain, and receding forest. Its 
rotunda was the unofficial guildhall of all the 
city’s most active elements. Here met the cap- 
italist, the real estate operator, the merchant, 
the soldier, the tourist, the politician, the fil- 
ibuster, the convivialist, the steam-boat cap- 
tain, the horse-fancier; and ever conspicuous 
among the throng —which had a trick of sep- 
arating suddenly and dodging behind the pil- 
lars of the rotunda at the sound of high words 
—was a man, a type, an index of great wealth 
to New Orleans, who in this spot was never a 
stranger and was never quite at home. 


Ill. 
FLUSH TIMES. 


Tue brow and cheek of this man were 
darkened by outdoor exposure, but they were 
not weather-beaten. His shapely, bronzed 
hand was no harder or rougher than was due 
to the use of the bridle-rein and the gunstock. 
His eye was the eye of a steed; his neck — 
thesame. His hair was a little luxuriant. 
His speech was positive, his manner was mili- 
tary, his sentiments were antique, his clothing 
was of broadcloth, his boots were neat, and 
his hat was soft, broad, and slouched a little 
to show its fineness. Such in his best aspect 
was the Mississippi River planter. When 
sugar was his crop and Creole French his 
native tongue, his polish would sometimes 
be finer still, with a finish got in Paris, and 
his hotel would be the St. Louis. 

He was growing to be a great power. 
The enormous agricultural resources of Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee 
were his. The money-lender gyrated around 
him with sweet smiles and open purse. He 
was mortgaged to the eyes, and still com- 
manded a credit that courted and importuned 
him. He caused an immense increase of trade. 
His extravagant wants and the needs of his 
armies of slaves kept the city drained of its 
capital almost or quite the whole year round. 
Borrower and lender vied with each other in 
recklessness. Much the larger portion of all 
the varied products of the West received in 
New Orleans was reshipped, not to sea, but 
to the plantations of the interior, often re- 
turning along the same route half the distance 
they had originally come. Millions of capital 
that would have yielded slower but immensely 
better final results in other channels went into 
the planters’ paper, based on the value of slaves 
and of lands whose value depended on slave 
labor,—a species of wealth unexchangeable 
in the great world of commerce, fictitious 
a paper money, and even more illusory. But, 
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like the paper money that was then inundat- 
ing the country, this system produced an im- 
mense volume of business; and this, in turn, 
called into the city to fill the streets and land- 
ings and the thousands of humble dwellings 
that sprang up throughout the old Faubourg 
Marigny and spread out on the right flank of 
Faubourg Ste. Marie, the Irish and German 
emigrant, by tens of thousands. 

It was in the midst of these conditions that 
mad speculations in Western lands and the 
downfall of the United States Bank rolled 
the great financial crisis of 1837 across the 
continent. Where large results had intoxi- 
cated enterprise, banks without number and 
often without foundation strewed their notes 
among the infatuated people. But in New 
Orleans enterprise had forgotten everything 
but the factorage of the staple crops. The 
banks were not so many, but they followed 
the fashion in having make-believe capital and 
in their crumbling to ashes at a touch. Sixty 
millions capital, four of deposits, twelve hun- 
dred thousand specie, eighteen hundred thou- 
sand real estate, and seventy-two millions re- 
ceivables, mostly protested,— such was their 
record when they suspended. 

“A whirlwind of ruin,” said one of the 
newspapers, “ prostrated the greater portion 
of the city.” Everybody's hands were full of 
“ shin-plasters.” There was no other currency. 
Banks and banking were execrated, and their 
true office so ill understood that a law passed 
preventing the establishment of any such in- 
stitution in the State. A few old banks that 
weathered the long financial stress accepted, 
with silent modesty, the monopoly thus 
thrown into their hands, and in 1843, having 
abandoned the weaker concerns to shipwreck, 
resumed specie payment. The city’s foreign 
commerce had dropped to thirty-four and 
three-quarters million dollars, a loss of nine- 
teen millions ; but, for the first time in her his- 
tory, she sent to sea a million bales of cotton. 

The crisis had set only a momentary check 
upon agriculture. The financiers of New Or- 
leans came out of it more than ever infatu- 
ated with the plantation idea. It had become 
the ruling principle in the social organism of 
the South, the one tremendous drawback to 
the best development of country and city; 
and now the whole lower Mississippi valley 
threw all its energies and all its fortune into 
this seductive mistake. 

And still the city grew; grew as the delta 
sands on which it stands had grown, by the 
compulsory tribute of the Mississippi. The 
great staples of the valley poured down ever 
more and more. In 1842, the value of these 
receipts was $45,700,000; in 1844, it was 

60,000,000; in 1846, it was over $77,000,- 
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000; in 1847, it was $90,000,000; in 1850, 
it was close to $97,000,000. The city length- 
ened; it broadened ; it lifted its head high- 
er. The trowel rang everywhere on home- 
made brick and imported granite, and houses 
rose by hundreds. The Irish and Germans 
thronged down from the decks of emigrant 
ships at the rate of thirty thousand a year. 
They even partly crowded out slave service. 
In 1850, there were 5330 slaves less in the 
city than in 1840. The free mulatto also 
gave way. Unenterprising, despised, perse- 
cuted, this caste, once so scant in numbers, 
had grown, in 1840, to be nearly as numer- 
ous as the whites. The “ abolition” question 
brought them double hatred and suspicion ; 
and restrictive, unjust, and intolerant State 
legislation reduced their numbers—1it must 
have been by exodus—from 19,000 to less 
than 10,000 souls. Allowing for natural in- 
crease, eleven or twelve thousand must have 
left the city. The proportion of whites rose 
from fifty-eight to seventy-eight per cent., 
and the whole population of New Orleans 
and its environs was 133,650. 

Another city had sprung up on the city’s 
upper boundary. In 1833, three suburbs, La- 
fayette, Livaudais, and Réligeuses, the last 
occupying an old plantation of the Ursuline 
nuns, combined into a town. About 1840, the 
wealthy Americans began to move up here 
into “large, commodious, one-story houses, 
full of windows on all sides, and surrounded 
by broad and shady gardens.” Here, but 
nearer the river, Germans and Irish—espe- 
cially the former—filed in continually, and 
by 1850 the town of Lafayette contained over 
fourteen thousand residents, nearly all white. 

It was a red-letter year. The first street 
pavement of square granite blocks was laid. 
Wharf building set in strongly. The wires 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph drew the 
city into closer connection with civilization. 
The mind of the financier was aroused, and 
he turned his eye toward railroads. The 
“Tehuantepec route” received its first decided 
impulse. Mexican grants were bought; sur- 
veys were procured ; much effort was made— 
and lost. The Mexican Government was too 
unstable and too fickle to be bargained with. 
But in 1851, meantime, two great improve- 
ments were actually set on foot; to wit, the 
two railways that now unite the city with the 
great central system of the Union in the Mis- 
sissippi-Ohio valley, and with the vast South- 
west, Mexico, and California. These two works 
moved slowly, but by 1855 and 1857 the rail- 
way trains were skimming out across the flow- 
ery prairies tremblantes eighty miles westward 
toward Texas, and the same distance north- 
ward toward the center of the continent. In 
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1852, Lafayette and the municipalities were 
consolidated into one city government. Six. 
teen years of subdivision under separate muni- 
cipal councils, and similar expensive and 
obstructive nonsense, had taught Creole. 
American, and immigrant the value of unity 
and of the American principles of growth bet. 
ter than unity could have done it. Alygiers, a 
suburb of machine shops and nautical repair 
yards, began to grow conspicuous on the far. 
ther side of the river. 

The consolidation was a great step. The 
American quarter became the center and 
core of the whole city. Its new and excess. 
ively classic marble municipality hall became 
the city hall. Its public grounds became the 
chosen rendezvous of all popular assemblies. 
All the great trades sought domicile in its 
streets; and the St. Charles, at whose memo- 
rable burning in 1850 the people wept, being 
restored in 1852-53, made final eclipse of the 
old St. Louis. 

A small steel-engraved picture of New Or- 
leans, made just before this period, is obvi- 
ously the inspiration of the commercial and 
self-important American. The ancient plaza, 
the cathedral, the old hall of the cabildo, the 
calaboza, the old Spanish barracks, the emp- 
tied convent of the Ursulines, the antiquated 
and decayed Rue Toulouse, the still quietly 
busy Chartres and Old Levee streets —all that 
was time honored and venerable are pushed 
out of view, and the lately humble Faubourg 
Ste. Marie fills the picture almost from side to 
side. Long ranks of huge, lofty-chimneyed Mis- 
sissippi steamers smoke at the levee; and high 
above the deep and solid phalanxes of brick 
and stone rise the majestic dome of the first St. 
Charles and the stately tower of St. Patrick’s 
Church, queen and bishop of the board. 

But the ancient landmarks trembled to a 
worse fate than being left out of a picture. 
Renovation came in. In 1850, the cathedral 
was torn down to its foundations, and began 
to rise again with all of its Spanish pictur- 
esqueness lost and little or nothing gained in 
beauty. On its right and left absurd French 
roofs were clapped upon the cabildo and the 
court-house. ‘The Baroness Pontalba replaced 
the quaint old tile-roofed store buildings that 
her father had built on either side of the 
square with large, new rows of red _ brick. 
The city laid out the Place d’Armes, once het 
grassy play-ground, in blinding white-shell 
walks, trimmed shrubbery, and dusty flower- 
beds, and later, in 1855, placed in its center 
the bronze equestrian figure of the deliverer 
of New Orleans, and called the classic spot 
Jackson Square. Yet, even so, it remains to 
the present the last lurking-place of the 
romance of primitive New Orleans. ' 
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It was not a time to look for very good 
taste All thoughtswere led away byth golden 
charms of commerce. 
receipts from the interior was nearly $107,- 
900,000. The mint coined $10,000,000, 
mostly the product of California’s new-found 
treasure-fields. The year 1853 brought still 
greater increase. Of cotton alone, there came 
sixty-eight and a quarter million dollars’ 
worth. The sugar crop was tens of thou- 
sands of hogsheads Jarger than ever before. 
Over a tenth of all the arrivals from sea 
were of steam-ships. There was another in- 
flation. Leaving out the immense unascer- 
tained amounts of shipments v/s the interior, 
the city’s business, in 1856, rose to two hun- 
dred and seventy-one and a quarter millions. 
In 1857 it was three hundred and two millions. 
In this year came a crash, which the whole 
country felt. New Orleans felt it rather less 
than other cities, and quickly recovered. 

We pause at 1860. In that year New Or- 
leans rose to the proudest commercial exalta- 
tion she has ever enjoyed, and at its close 
began that sudden and swift descent which is 
not the least pathetic episode of our unfort- 
unate civil war. In that year, the city that 


one hundred and forty years before had con- 
sisted of one hundred bark and palmetto- 
thatched huts in a noisome swamp counted, 
as the fraction of its commerce comprised in 
its exports, imports, and domestic receipts, 


the value of three hundred and twenty-four 
million dollars. 


IV. 
WHY NOT BIGGER THAN LONDON. 


Tue great Creole city’s geographical posi- 
tion has always dazzled every eye except the 
cold, coy scrutiny of capital. “The position 
of New Orleans,” said President Jefferson in 
1804, “ certainly destines it to be the greatest 
city the world has ever seen.” He excepted 
neither Rome nor Babylon. But man’s most 
positive predictions are based upon contin- 
gencies ; one unseen victory over nature bowls 
them down ; the seeming certainties of to-mor- 
row are changed to the opposite certainties of 
to-day ; deserts become gardens, gardens cities, 
and older cities the haunts of bats and foxes. 

When the early Kentuckian and Ohioan 
accepted nature’s highway to market, and 
proposed the conquest of New Orleans in or- 
der to by that highway open, they honestly 
believed there was no other possible outlet to 
the commercial world. When steam naviga- 
tion came, they hailed it with joy and without 
question. To them it seemed an ultimate 
result. To the real-estate hoarding Creole, 
to the American merchant who was crowding 


In 1851, the value of 
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and chafing him, to every superficial eye at 
least, it seemed a pledge of unlimited com- 
mercial empire bestowed by the laws of gravita- 
tion. Few saw in it the stepping-stone from the 
old system of commerce by natural highways 
to a new system by direct and artificial lines. 

It is hard to understand, looking back from 
the present, how so extravagant a mistake 
could have been made by wise minds. From 
the first—or perhaps, we should say, from the 
peace of 1815—the development of the West 
declined to wait on New Orleans, or even on 
steara. In 1825, the new principle of com- 
mercial transportation — that despises alike the 
aid and the interference of nature—opened, 
at Buffalo, the western end of the Erie Canal, 
the gate-way of a new freight route to north- 
ern Atlantic tide-waters, many hundreds of 
leagues more direct than the long journey 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans and 
around the dangerous capes of Florida. In 
the same year another canal was begun, and 
in 1832 it connected the Ohio with Lake Erie ; 
so that, in 1835, the State of Ohio alone sent 
through Buffalo to Atlantic ports 86,000 bar- 
rels of flour, 98,000 bushels of wheat, and 
2,500,000 staves. 

Another outlet was found, better than all 
transits— manufactures. Steam, driving all 
manner of machinery, built towns and cities. 
Cincinnati had, in 1820, 32,000 inhabitants ; 
in 1830, 52,000. Pittsburg became, “in the 
extent of its manufactures, the only rival of 
Cincinnati in the West.” St. Lous, still in 
embryo, rose from 10,000 to 14,000. Buffalo, 
a town of 2100, quadrupled its numbers. 

Meanwhile far down in New Orleans the 
Creole, grimly, and the American, more 
boastfully, rejoiced in a blaze of prosperity 
that blinded both. How should they, ina 
rain of wealth, take note that, to keep pace 
with the wonderful development in the great 
valley above, their increase should have been 
three times as great as it was, and that the sun 
of illimitable empire, which had promised 
to shine bnghtest upon them, was shedding 
brighter promises and kinder rays eastward, 
and even northward, across nature’s highways 
and barriers. Even steam navigation began, 
on the great lakes, to demonstrate that the 
golden tolls of the Mississippi were not all to 
be collected at one or even two gates. 

How might this have been stopped? By 
nomeans. The moment East and West saw 
that straighter courses toward commercial 
Europe could be taken than wild nature 
offered, the direct became the natural route, 
and the circuitous the unnatural. East-and- 
west trade lines meant, sooner or later, the 
commercial subordination of New Orleans, 
until such time as the growth of countries be- 
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hind her in the South-west should bring her 
also upon an east-and-west line. Meantime 
the new system could be delayed by improv- 
ing the old, many of whose drawbacks were 
removable. That which could not be stopped 
could yet be postponed. 

But there was one drawback which riveted 
all the rest. Through slave-holding, and the 
easy fortune-getting it afforded, an intellectual 
indolence spread everywhere, and the mer- 
chant of Faubourg Ste. Marie, American — 
often New Englander—-as he was, sank under 
the seductions of a livelihood so simple, so 
purely executive, and so rich in perquisites, 
as the marketing of raw crops. From this 
mental inertia sprang an invincible provin- 
cialism ; the Creole, whose society he was 
always courting, intensified it. Better civiliza- 
tions were too far away to disturb it. A 
“peculiar institution” doubled that remote- 
ness, and an enervating, luxurious climate 
folded it again upon itself. It colored his 
financial convictions and all his conduct of 
public affairs. He confronted obstacles with 
serene apathy ; boasted of his city’s natural 
advantages, forgetting that it was man, not 
nature, that he had to contend with; sur- 
rendered ground which he might have held 
for generations; and smilingly ignored the fact 
that, with all her increase of wealth and popu- 
lation, his town was slipping back along the 
comparative scale of American cities. “ Was she 
not the greatest in exports after New York ?” 

The same influence that made the Creole 
always and only a sugar, tobacco, or cotton 
factor, waived away the classes which might 
have brought in manufactures with them. Its 
shadow fell as a blight upon intelligent, trained 
labor. Immigrants from the British isles and 
from Europe poured in; but these adepts 
in mechanical and productive arts that so 
rapidly augmented the commonwealth staid 
away ; there was nothing in surrounding nat- 
ure or society to evolve the operative from the 
hod-carrier and drayman, and the prospecting 
manufacturer and his capital- turned aside to 
newer towns where labor was uncontemned, 
and skill and technical knowledge sprang for- 
ward at the cail of enlightened enterprise. 

Men never guessed the whole money value 
of time until the great inventions for the facili- 
tation of commerce began to appear. “ Adopt 
us,” these seemed to say as they came for- 
ward in procession, “ or you cannot become 
or even remain great.” But, even so, only 
those cities lying somewhere on right lines 
between the great centers of supply and de- 
mand could seize and hold them. It was the 
fate, not the fault, of New Orleans not to be 
one such. St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, were more fortunate ; while Cleve. 
land, Buffalo, Chicago, were born of these new 
conditions. The locomotive engine smote 
the commercial domain of New Orleans jn 
half, and divided the best part of her trade 
beyond the mouth of the Ohio among her 
rivals. In that decade of development —18 3o- 
40—when the plantation idea was enrich- 
ing her with one hand and robbing her of 
double with the other, the West was filling 
with town life, and railroads and canals were 
starting eagerly eastward and westward, bear- 
ing immense burdens of freight and travel and 
changing the scale of miles to that of hours. 
Boston and New York had preémpted the 
future with their daring outlays, and clasped 
hands tighter with the States along the Ohio 
by lines of direct transit. Pennsylvania joined 
Philadelphia with the same river, and spent 
more money in railroads and canals than any 
other State in the Union. Baltimore reached 
out her Chesapeake and Ohio canal and rail- 
way. Ohio and Indiana spent millions. But 
the census of 1840 proclaimed New Orleans 
the fourth city of the Union, and her mer- 
chants openly professed the belief that they 
were to become the metropolis of America 
without exertion. 

Rapid transit only amused them, while raw 
crops and milled breadstuffs still sought the 
cheapest rates of freight. They looked at the 
tabulated figures; they were still shipping 
their share of the Valley’s vastly increased 
field products. It was not true, they said, with 
sudden resentment, that they “sold the skin 
for a groat and bought the tail for a shilling.” 
But they did not look farenough. Improved 
transportation, denser settlement, labor-saving 
machinery, had immensely increased the 
West’s producing power. New Orleans should 
have received and exported an even greater 
proportion—not merely quantity—of those 
products of the field. Partly not heeding, and 
partly unable to help it, she abandoned this 
magnificent surplus to the growing cities of 
the West and East. Still more did she fail to 
notice that the manufactures of the Mississippi 
and Ohio States had risen from fifty to one 
hundred and sixty-four millions. She only 
began to notice these facts as another decade 
was closing with 1850, when her small import 
trade had shrunken to less thap a third that 
of Boston and a tenth that of New York. 

Her people then began to call out in alarm. 
Now admitting, now denying, they marked, 
with a loser’s impatience, the progress of 
other cities at what seemed to be their ex- 
pense. Boston had surpassed them in num- 
bers; Brooklyn was four-fifths their size; St. 
Louis, seven-eighths ; Cincinnati was but a 
twenty-fifth behind ; Louisville, Chicago, Buf- 
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falo, Pittsburg, were coming on with popula- 
tions of from forty to fifty thousand. Where 
were the days when New Orleans was the 
commercial empress of her great valley and 
heir-apparent to the sovereignty of the world’s 
trade? New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Liverpool—could they ever be overtaken? 
American merchant and Creole property- 
holder cried to each other to throw off their 
lethargy and place New Orleans where Nature 
had destined her to sit. 

The air was full of diagnoses: There had 
been too exclusive an attention to the moving 
of crops; there had been too much false pride 
against mercantile pursuits; sanitation had 
been neglected; there had not been even a 
quarantine since 1825; public improvements 
had been few and trivial; a social exclusive- 
ness made the town unhomelike and repellant 
to the higher order of immigrant; the port 
charges were suicidal. One pen even brought 
out the underlying fact of slave labor, and 
contrasted its voiceless acceptation of anti- 
quated methods of work with the reflecting, 
outspeaking, acting liberty of the Northern 
workman which filled the Northern commu- 
nities with practical thinkers. The absurd mu- 
nicipality system of city government, which 
split the city into four towns, was rightly 
blamed for much non-progression. 

Much, too, was the more unjust blame laid 
at the door Of financiers and capitalists. Rail- 


ways? But who could swing a railway from 
New Orleans, in any direction, that would 
not better stretch it from some point near 
the center of Western supply to some other 
center in the manufacturing and consuming 


East? Slave labor had handed over the rich 
prize of European and New England immi- 
gration to the unmonopolized West, and the 
purely fortune-hunting canal-boat and loco- 
motive pushed aside the slave and his owner 
and followed the free immigrant. And, in 
truth, it was years later, when the outstretched 
iron arms of Northern enterprise began to 
grasp the products of the South-west itself, 
that New Orleans capitalists, with more mis- 
giving than enthusiasm, thrust out their first 
railway worthy of the name through the great 
plantation State of Mississippi. 

Some lamented a lack of banking capital. 
But bankers knew that New York’s was com- 
paratively smaller. Some cried against sum- 
mer absenteeism ; but absenteeism was equally 
bad in the cities that had thriven most. Some 
pointed to the large proportion of foreigners ; 
but the first census that gave this proportion 
showed it but forty-four and a half per cent. 
of the whites in New Orleans, against forty- 
two in Cincinnati, forty-eight in New York, 
and fifty-two in St. Louis. The truth lay 
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deeper hid. In those cities American thought 
prevailed, and the incoming foreigner accepted 
it. In New Orleans American thought was 
foreign, unwelcome, disparaged by the unas- 
piring, satirical Creole, and often apologized 
for by the American, who found himself a 
minority in a combination of social forces 
oftener in sympathy with European ideas than 
with the moral energies and the enthusiastic 
and venturesome enterprise of the New World. 
Moreover, twenty-eight thousand slaves and 
free blacks hampered progress by sheer dead 
weight. 

Was it true that the import trade needed 
only to be cultivated? Who should support 
it besides the planter? And the planter, all 
powerful as he was, was numerically a small 
minority, and his favorite investments were 
land and negroes. The wants of his slaves 
were only the most primitive, and their stupid 
and slovenly eye-service made the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery a farce. Who or 
what should make an import trade ? Not the 
Southern valley. Not the West, either; for 
her imports, she must have straight lines and 
prompt deliveries. 

Could manufactures be developed? Not 
easily, at least. The same fatal shadow fell 
upon them. The unintelligent, uneconomical 
black slave was unavailable for its service; 
and to graft upon the slave-burdened South 
the high-spirited operatives of other countries 
was impossible. 

What did all this sum up? Stripped of 
disguises, it stood a triumph of machinery 
over slavery that could not be retrieved, save 
possibly through a social revolution so great 
and apparently so ruinous that the mention 
of it kindled a white heat of public exaspera- 
tion. 

All this was emphasized by the Creole. He 
retained much power still, as well by his 
natural force as by his ownership of real es- 
tate and his easy coalition with foreigners of 
like ideas. He cared little to understand. It 
was his pride not to be understood. He di- 
vided and paralyzed public sentiment when 
he could no longer rule it, and often met 
the most imperative calls for innovation with 
the most unbending conservatism. For every 
movement was change, and every change 
carried him nearer and nearer toward the 
current of American ideas and to absorp- 
tion into their flood, which bore too much 
the semblance of annihijation. Hold back 
as he might, the transformation was ap- 
pallingly swift. And now a new influence 
had set in, which more than all others was 
destined to promote, ever more and more, 
the unity of all the diverse elements of New 
Orleans society, and their equipment for the 
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task of placing their town in a leading rank 
among the greatest cities of the world. 
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them among the cotton bales, who robbed 
mocking-birds’ nests and orange and fig. 


, trees, and trapped nonpareils and cardinals. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Tue year 1841 dates the rise in New Or- 
leans of the modern system of free public 
schools. It really began in the German- 
American suburb, Lafayette; but the next 
year a single school was opened in the Second 
Municipality “ with some dozen scholars of 
both sexes.” 

All the way back to the Cession, efforts, 
more or less feeble, had been made for public 
education ; but all of them lacked that idea 
of popular and universal benefit which has 
made the American public school a welcome 
boon throughout America, not excepting 
Louisiana. In 1804, an act had passed “to 
establish a university in the territory of Or- 
leans.” The university was to comprise the 
“ college of New Orleans.” But seven years 
later nothing had been done. In 1812, how- 
ever, there rose on the old Bayou road, a 
hundred yards or so beyond the former line 
of the town’s rear ramparts, at the corner of 
St. Claude street, such a modest Orleans col- 
lege as $15,000 would build and equip. 
But it was not free, except to fifty charity 
scholars. The idea was still that of conde- 
scending benevolence, not of a paying invest- 
ment by society for its own protection and 
elevation. Ten years later this was the only 
school in the city of a public character. In 
1826, there were three small schools where 
“all the branches of a polite education ” were 
taught. Two of these were in the old Ursu- 
line Convent. A fourth finds mention in 1838, 
but the college seems to have disappeared. 

Still the mass of educable youth,—the 
children who played “ oats, peas, beans,” with 
French and German and Insh accents, about 
the countless sidewalk doorsteps of a city of 
one and two story cottages (it was almost 
such); the girls who carried their little broth- 
ers and sisters on one elbow and hip and 
stared in at weddings and funerals ; the boys 
whose kite-flying and games were full of terms 
and outcries in mongrel French, and who 
abandoned everything at the wild clangor of 
bells and-ran to fires where the volunteer 
firemen dropped the hose and wounded and 
killed each other in pitched battles; the ill- 
kept lads who risked their lives daily five 
months of the year swimming in the yellow 
whirlpools of the Mississippi among the 
wharves and flat-boats, who, naked and drip- 
ping, dodged the dignified police that stalked 


orchard-orioles and indigo-birds, in the gar- 
dens of Lafayette and the suburban fields — 
these had not been reached, had not been 
sought by the educator. The public recogni. 
tion of a common vital interest in a common 
elevation was totally lacking. 

At length this feeling was aroused. Men 
of public spirit spoke and acted; and such 
pioneers as Peters, Burke, Touro, Martin, 
De Bow, and the Creoles Dimitry, Forstall, 
Gayarre, and others are gratefully remem. 
bered by a later generation for their labors in 
the cause of education. In the beginning of 
1842 there were in the American quarter 300 
children in private schools and 2000 in 
none. At its close, the public schools of this 
quarter and Lafayette had over 1000 pu. 
pils. In the next year, there were over 
1300; in 1844, there were 1800. In 184s, 
the University of Louisiana was really es- 
tablished. The medical department had al- 
ready an existence; this branch and that of 
law were in full operation in 1847, and Creole 
and American sat side by side before their 
lecturers. 

Meanwhile the impulse for popular enligh:- 
enment took another good direction. In 1842, 
Mr. B. F. French threw open a library to the 
public, which in four years numbered 7500 
volumes. The State Library was formed, with 
3000 volumes, for the use, mainly, of the 
Legislature. The City Library, also 3000 vol- 
umes, was formed. In 1848 it numbered 7500 
volumes ; but it was intended principally for 
the schools, and was not entirely free. An 
association threw open a collection of 2000 
volumes. An historical society was revived. 
In 1846 and 1847 public lectures were given 
and heartily supported ; but, in 1848, a third 
series was cut short by a terrible epidemic of 
cholera. About the same time, the “ Fisk” 
Library of 6000 volumes, with “a building 
for their reception,” was offered to the city. 
But enthusiasm had declined. The gift was 
neglected, and as late as 1854, the city was 
still without a single entirely free library. 

In 1850 there was but one school, Sunday- 
school, or public library in Louisiana to each 
73,966 persons, or 100 volumes to each 2310 
persons. In Rhode Island, there were eleven 
and a half times as many books to each 
person. In Massachusetts, there were 100 
volumes to every 188 persons. In the pioneer 
State of Michigan, without any large city, 
there was a volume to every fourth person. 
True, in Louisiana there were 100 volumes to 
every 1218 /ree persons, but this only throws 
us back upon the fact that 245,000 persons 
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were totally without books and were forbidden 
by law to read. 

It is pleasanter to know that the city’s 
public schools grew rapidly in numbers and 
effi iency, and that, even when her library 
facilities were so meager, the proportion of 
youth in these schools was larger than in 
Baltimore or Cincinnati, only slightly inferior 
to St. Louis and New York, and decidedly 
surpassed only in Philadelphia and Boston. 
In the old French quarter, the approach of 
school-hour saw thousands of Creole children, 
satchel in hand, on their way to some old 
live-oak-shaded colonial villa, or to some old 
theater once the scene of nightly gambling 
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and sword-cane fights, or to some ancient 
ball-room where the now faded quadroons 
had once shone in splendor and waltzed 
with the mercantile and official dignitaries of 
city and State, or to some bright, new school 
building, all windows and verandas. Thither 
they went for an English education. It was 
not first choice, but it was free, and—the 
father and mother admitted, with an amiable 
shrug— it was also best. 

The old fierce enmity against the English 
tongue and American manners began to lose 
its practical weight and to be largely a matter 
of fireside sentiment. The rich Creole, both 
of plantation and town, still drew his inspira- 
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tions from French traditionm—not books,— 
and sought both culture and pastime in Paris. 
His polish heightened; his language im- 
proved ; he dropped the West Indian softness 
that had crept into his pronunciation, and the 
Africanisms of his black nurse. His children 
still babbled them, but they were expected to 
cast them off about the time of their first 
communion. However, the suburban lands 
were sold, old town and down-town property 
was sinking in value, the trade with Latin 
countries languished, and the rich Creole was 
only one here and there among throngs of 
humbler brethren who were learning the hard 
lessons of pinched living. To these an Eng- 
lish-American training was too valuable to be 
refused. They took kindly to the American’s 
counting-room desk. They even began to emi- 
grate across Canal street. 


Vi. 


LATER DAYS. 
Nor schools only, but churches, multiplied 
rapidly. There was a great improvement in 
public order. Affrays were still common; the 
Know-nothing movement came on, and a 
few “ thugs ” terrorized the city with campaign 
broils, beating, stabbing, and shooting. Base 


(AFTERWARD THE STATE HOUSE.) 


political leaders and spoilsmen utilized these 
disorders, and they reached an unexpected 
climax and end one morning confronted by a 
vigilance committee, which had, under cover 
of night, seized the town arsenal behind the 
old Cabildo and barricaded the approaches to 
the Place d’Armes with uptorn paving-stones. 
But riots were no longer a feature of the city. 
It was no longer required that all the night- 
watch within a mile’s circuit should rally at the 
sound of a rattle. Fire-engines were no longer 
needed to wet down huge mobs that threat 
ened to demolish the Carondelet street bro- 
ker’s shops or the Cuban cigar stores. Drunk- 
en bargemen had ceased to swarm by many 
hundreds against the peace and dignity of 
the State, and the publicity and respectability 
of many other vicious practices disappeared. 

Communication with the outside world was 
made much easier, prompter, and more {re- 
quent by the growth of railroads. Both the 
average Creole and the average American 
became more polished. The two types lost 
some of their points of difference. he 
American ceased to crave entrance into re- 
ole society, having now separate circles of his 
own ; and when they mingled it was on more 
equal terms, and the Creole was sometimes 
the proselyte. They were one on the great 
question that had made the Southern Amen- 
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can the exasperated champion of ideas 
contrary to the ground principles of 
American social order, The New Or- 
leans American was apt, moreover, by 
this time to be New-Orleans-born. He 
had learned some of the Creole lethar- 
sy, much of his love of pleasure and his 
childish delight in pageantry. St. Charles 
street-—the cerfter of the American 
quarter, the focus of American theaters 
and American indulgences in decanter 
and dice — seemed strangely un-Ameri- 
can when Mardi-gras filled it with dense 
crowds, tinsel, rouge, grotesque rags, Cir- 
cean masks, fool’s-caps and harlequin 
colors, lewdness, mock music, and tipsy 
buffoonery. “‘ We want,” said one Ameri- 
can of strange ambition, “to make our 
city the Naples of America.” 

By and by a cloud darkened the sky. 
Civil war came on. The Creole, in 
that struggle, was little different from 
the Southerner at large. A little more 
impetuous, it may be, a little more gayly 
reckless, a little more prone to reason 
from desire; gallant, brave, enduring, 
faithful; son, grandson, great-grandson, 
of good soldiers, and a better soldier 
every way and truer to himself than 
his courageous forefathers. But we will 
not follow him. Arming, marching, 
blockade, siege, surrender, military occupa- 


tion, grass-grown streets, hungry women, 
darkened homes, broken hearts,—let us not 
write the chapter ; at least, not now. 

The war passed. The bitter days of Re- 
construction followed. They, too, must rest 
unrecounted. The sky is brightening again. 
The love of the American Union has come 


back to the Creole and the American of 
New Orleans stronger, for its absence, than 
it ever was before; stronger, founded in a 
tnple sense of right, necessity, and choice. 

The great south gate of the Mississippi 
stands to-day a city of two hundred and sixteen 
thousand people. Only here and there a broad 
avenue, with double roadway and slender 
grassy groves of forest trees between, marks 
the old dividing lines of the faubourgs that 
have from time to time been gathered within 
her boundaries. Her streets measure five 
hundred and sixty-six miles of length. One 
hundred and forty miles of street railway 
traverse them. Her harbor, varying from 
60 to 280 feet in depth, and from 1500 to 
3000 feet in width, measures twelve miles in 
length on either shore, and more than half 
of this is in actual use. 

One of the many developments in com- 
merce, unforeseen by New Orleans in her 
days of over-confidence, was the increase in 
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the size of sea-going vessels. It had been 
steady and rapid, but was only seen when 
the larger vessels had begun to shun the 
bars and mud-lumps of the river’s mouths. 
In 1852 there were, for weeks, nearly forty 
ships aground there, suffering detentions of 
from two days to eight weeks. It is true, 
some slack-handed attention had been given 
to these bars from the earliest times. Even in 
1721, M. de Pauger, a French engineer, had 
recommended a system for scouring them 
away, by confining the current, not materially 
different from that which proved so success- 
ful one hundred and fifty years later. The 
United States Government made surveys and 
reports in 1829, ’37,°39, °47, and ’51. But, 
while nature was now shoaling one “ pass” 
and now deepening another, the effort to keep 
them open artificially was not efficiently or 
persistently made. Dredging, harrowing, jet- 
tying, and side-canaling—all were proposed, 
and some were tried; but nothing of a per- 
manent character was effected. In 1853 ves- 
sels were again grounding on the bars, where 
some of them remained for months. 

At length, in 1874, Mr. James B. Eads 
came forward with a proposition to secure a 
permanent channel in one of the passes, 
twenty-eight feet deep, by a system of jetties. 
He met with strenuous opposition from pro- 
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fessional and unprofessional sources, but ov- 
ercame both man and nature, and in July 
successfully completed the work which has 
made him world-famous and which promises 
to New Orleans once more a magnificent 


future. Through a “pass” where a few 
years ago vessels of ten feet draft went 
aground, a depth of thirty feet is assured. 
Capital has responded to this great change. 


TOWARD CANAL STREET, 


Railroads have hurried and are hurrying down 
upon the city, and have joined her with 
Mexico and California; new energies, new 
ambitions, are felt by her people; and in 
every department of life and every branch of 
society there is earnest, intelligent effort to 
remove old drawbacks and prepare for the 
harvests of richer years. 
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X. 


Tue character of no man is fixed till it has 
been tried by that of the woman he loves. 
Till then he has only the materials of charac- 
ter, and they are all to be shaped and ordered 
as newly as if he had never had them before. 
The thousand and one mysteries of Helen’s 
girlish uncertainty, her fantastic waverings, her 
esthetic coquetries with the idea of being in 
love, were as unintelligible to Fenton as his 
headlong and outspoken passion was to her. 
But while she thought his bluntness charm- 
ing, in a way, and constantly trembled nearer 
and nearer to him in her heart, Fenton was 
far too simple a fellow to feel anything but 
trouble at the misgivings and delays which 
she enjoyed. When at last he made what he 
felt must be his last offer, and she met it with 
all those freshly alarmed ideals and. metaphys- 
ical scruples which a wiser and worse man 
would have trampled under foot,—tearing 
her from herself, as she unconsciously meant, 
and making her his in her own despite, as she 
reluctantly wished,—Fenton lost his head in a 
delirium of angry and wounded pride. 

When he awoke from it, irretrievably com- 
mitted to three years’ exile, it was in a self- 
abhorrence and despair and a sort of stupe- 
faction that he should -have done what he 
had done. His repentance came before he 
had forgiven Helen, and long before he had 
begun to conceive that her letter might have 
another meaning than that which he had 
first taken from it. Of his own light, perhaps, 
he never saw more in it than it seemed to 
say. It was without reading it again, without 
having the heart to look at it, that he hated 
himself for what he had done, and loathed 
himself for his futile desire to make repara- 
tion. It was impossible to repair his fault, 
and if it were possible it would be despicable 
to attempt it. 

He went haggardly about his duty —a ma- 
chine that did its work, but with no more 
mind upon it than a machine. There came 
long spaces of time in which he afterward 
recognized that he had not known what he 
was doing ; that he had been altogether ab- 
sent without having been anywhere else. He 


awoke from these absences as from a profound, 
dreamless torpor and with a start of fear and 
amaze, to find that all had been going well in 
the meantime,—that he had been talking, 
eating, and drinking, and shrewdly attentive 
to whatever immediately concerned him. It 
would have been hard for him to say whether 
the time when he was on duty, and no one 
spoke to him, or the leisure in which he was 
intimately thrown with his brother officers, 
was the more terrible ; his solitude was dense 
with piercing regrets that stung forever in 
the same place; his association with others 
was tormented by an unforgettable remorse, 
which, if it seemed to grant him a moment's 
oblivion, awoke him presently from some- 
body’s joke or story to the consciousness 
that it had only been more deeply and in- 
wardly gnawing his soul. 

Some sort of action was indispensable, but 
action which did not relate to Helen was none. 
He began to write letters to her. He had no 
idea of sending them, but it had grown insuf- 
ferable to be perpetually talking to her as he 
was in those airy dramas within himself; and 
since his words could not be made audible, 
he must let them take visible shape. This 
became his daily habit; and before the ship 
reached Rio de Janeiro he had accumulated 
a score of letters, which he bitterly amused 
himself by reading over and considering and 
putting by without destroying. He kept 
them, and found a sort of miserable relief in 
communing with them instead of his intangi- 
ble thoughts. His industry did not escape 
the idle vigilance of the ship’s comradery ; 
but at sea every one must be suffered his 
whim, and after laughing at Fenton’s they 
left him to it, in the feigned belief that it was 
a book he was writing—a marine novel, they 
decided. They each thought in the way of 
his rightful joke to say, “ Don’t put me into 
it, Fenton,” till Fenton, who worked up 
slowly to his repartees, found presence of 
mind at last to answer: “ No; I can’t afford 
to make it dull, you know”; and then they 
left him quite alone, with a roar at the ex- 
pense of the chance victim. Before the laugh 
was over Fenton had almost ceased to know 
what it was about, and had wholly ceased to 
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care. He was quite too miserable to be glad 
of the immunity he had won. 

He went on with his letter-writing ; but, on 
the eve of arrival at Rio de Janeiro, he de- 
stroyed all his work and set about writing 
one letter which should be his last. It was 
his purpose to post this without reference to 
consequences, as an act of final expiation. 
He was not without some trembling illusion 
that there might be a letter awaiting him: he 
did not dare to think from Helen, and he 
could not think from whom else. But his let- 
ter was to go before he knew what was in 
that, or even whether it existed. He had no 
reason to suppose it did exist; it was, in fact, 
as purely a figment of his distempered fancy 
as a starving man’s visicns of feasting ; and 
when he had faithfully posted his letter before 
going to the consul to ask if there were any- 
thing for him, he could not make out that it 
was disappointment that sickened him to find 
there was nothing. But a mail was expected 
the following day, and he kept his wrecked 
hopes adrift upon its possibilities during the 
night. 

The mail brought him no letter, but it 
brought the consul a copy of the “ Boston 
Advertiser,” which he politely offered to Lieu- 
tenant Fenton unopened, not having the leis- 
ure just then for the newspaper. Fenton 
unfolded it with indifference, and mechanically 
glanced at the marriages. 
a date three or four days after he had sailed, 
and the name of Helen Harkness did not ap- 
pear in the marriage list. He had not expected 
that it would, nevertheless he had looked at 
the marriages on her account; and he was 
about laying the paper aside when the record 
of a single death caught his eye. It was 
the death of Helen’s father, with a dozen 
lines of mortuary praise. He dropped the 
paper. 

“ Nothing in the ‘ Advertiser’?” asked the 
consul, who was busy about some letters, 
without looking up. 

“Too much!” said Fenton, pulling his cap 
over his eyes. 

The consul thought this was a joke, and 
laughed in a companionable, uninterested 
way. Fenton looked at him and saw his inno- 
cence, and then he sat a long time in silence, 
with his arms folded and his head down. At 
last he asked the consul if he could give him 
a sheet of paper and an envelope, and briefly 
wrote the second of the two letters which had 
reached Helen together. In her desperation, 
she had found no resource but to open them 
according to the order of the dates in their 
postmarks, and she had seized first upon that 
of the gth. It began simply, Ae/en, and it 
ran in this way: 


The paper was of 
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“TI hope you will have patience to read this letter 
through, though I have forfeited all right to a hearing 
from you. Iam not going to make an appeal for your 
forgiveness, because I know I ought not to have ¢ iit. 
I have suffered, not all that I ought to suffer, but jj 
that human nature can suffer for that letter I sent y: u 
from Portsmouth, But I shall not try to work upo; 
your pity; I believe that I have that already. I cal 
wish you tc understand that, in again renounci: 
pretensions to your regard, I do it with a full approy: 
of your conduct to me. I do not blame you in th 
least thing. I see that I was altogether to blame, | 
see what I did not see before: that you never 
for me, and that you tried with all, your ieort 1 tobe 
kind to me and yet not to give me hope. I thank y: 
for your goodness, and I beg you to believe, when 
om have read this letter, that my eyes are open at 
ast, and that, if I keep on loving you, it is because my 
love of you has become my life, and that I know I a 
no more worthy to love you than I am to live. I can 
not help one or the other ; but I can keep either fron 
being troublesome to you, and I will. So I do x 
ask you to admit any of my former pretensions, but 
only to let me be your friend, in whatever humble and 
useful way I can. I consider myself a disgraced man 
and I shall ee nothing of you but the 4 
forbearance and patience you would show some r¢ 
pentant criminal who was de epending upon your r coun- 
tenance for strength to reform himself. 

“TI know you have told Mr. Harkness of my Ports. 
mouth ietter, and that he must be very much incensed 
with me. But, though I do not ask your forgiveness 
Helen, I do beseech you to try to get me his. I ows 
him all the little good there is in me, and I owe him 
all that I am and have done in this world. | cou ld 
not tell you how dearly and truly I honor and love 
him. The thought that I came away without tr yi ing 
to take leave of him chokes me; but after writing 
that fatal letter, everything that was right and decent 
became impossible. 


“ Good-bye, Helen. ROBERT FENTON.” 


When Helen had finished this letter, which, 
indeed, she seemed instantly to divine rather 
than to read, she not only kissed it, but pressed 
it to her breast and locked her arms upon 
it, clasping it close as if it were some living 
thing and could feel the wild, happy tumult 


of her heart. She wept long and sweetly 
over it. It might not have been the perfec- 
tion of reason to another, but to her all the 
parts were linked together by an impenetra- 
ble and infrangible logic. Nay, it was not 
that, it was not eloquence; it was the sum of 
everything, it was love ; and however hapless 
love to the writer, it was heaven-prospered 
passion to Helen, who seemed in that fond 
embrace to implore, to forgive, to console 
Robert, as if he were there present and she 
had fallen upon his neck. They were happy, 
and they were happy together; it was so 
much to know that she need never wish to 
know more. 

For some time, in the rush of her emotion, 
she did not realize that it was not an answer 
to her own letter. But it was infinitely more. 
It forestalled and anticipated her letter, as 
that, when it came to his hand, would in its 
turn be both appeal and response to him. 
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Best of all, his letter made the first advance 
toward reconciliation, and assumed for Robert 
the blame for what she had suffered. She 
knew that he was not wholly to blame, but 
as a woman she liked to have him say that 
he was, and she liked him to be generously 
first in owning himself wrong—that always 
seems a man’s part. 

She had almost forgotten the letter of later 
date, the letter of the roth, which still lay 
unopened before her. That, too, would be 
precious, but never so dear as this of the 9th, 
which should always be first in the history 
of their love; the other, no matter how 
sweet it proves, must always remain second. 
It was, in fact, not a fortunate inspiration. 
In his grief at the news which he had just 
read, Fenton’s mind had reverted to the old 
relation in which he had first known Helen; 
and in the presence of the bereavement that 
they had both suffered in the loss of one 
who had been no less a father to him than tc 
her, he addressed her as a sister, and signed 
himself as her brother Robert. These words, 
coming upon the different tenderness his 
other letter had evoked, seemed to push her 
coldly from him, to disown their love and to 
ignore it, to take her at a certain disad- 
vantage with respect to the sorrow in which 
they humbly asked a brother’s share; they 
made her jealous in a wild sort of her sorrow ; 


they indescribably wounded her so that she 
threw the letter from her and wept bitter 
tears for the happy ones she had shed. It 
was such a letter as no woman would have 


written if she had been a man! She should 
not know which letter to answer now, nor 
how to answer either ; for if she answered the 
first as she would have done, might not 
Robert think her bold and unfilial ? and if 
she answered the second as she ought, would 
she not appear reserved and cold with him 
upon whom her heart had just thrown itself 
with such tender abandon? The letters made 
two Roberts of him, and left her to despair 
between them. 

She passed a hapless night, and in the 
morning she took the first train after break- 
fast for Beverly, where she appeared at the 
Butlers’ before ten o’clock, asking in such a 
high hysteric key for Mrs. Butler, who was 
not yet down, that they led her at once to 
her room. There she threw up her veil, re- 
vealing eyes tragic with tears and want of 
sleep, and gave the two letters into Mrs. 
Butler’s hand while she hid her face in Mrs. 
Butler’s pillow. 

“Oh, Helen, Helen!” said the elder lady, 
when she had spelled through these docu- 
ments in the dim light, “ how glad I am for 
you! Come, look at me, my dear, and let 
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me see your happy face? This makes up 
your quarrel, and you are Why, Helen!” 
she cried, when the girl, obeying, bent those 
eyes of tragedy upon her, “ what is the mat- 
ter? Don’t you—didn’t you ” 

“ Oh, yes, I care for him—all the world!” 
Helen broke out. “ But the more I care for 
him the worse it is, and unless you can help 
me out of this trouble, Mrs. Butler, I shall 
surely go crazy. Oh, how indelicate it is of 
me to come to you! But I don’t know what 
to do—I don’t know what to do; I’m so 
horribly alone! And it’s such a very strange, 
ridiculous thing!” 

She did not suffer herself to pause, while 
Mrs. Butler stared compassionately at her, 
till she had put her in full possession of her 
perplexity, and explained how it had poi- 
soned all her joy. 

Mrs. Butler did not laugh at her; she was 
one of those high spirits who perceive the 
sacred rather than the absurd, and amidst 
the girl’s wild talk she saw the reasonable- 
ness of pain that to a coarser sense would 
only have been ludicrous. 

“ You must not think of this second letter 
at all, Helen,” she said, seriously. “ Shall I 
tear it up?” 

“ Oh, oh!” said Helen, half-reaching for it, 
and yet holding her hand. “ It’s about papa, 
and —it’s from Aim /” She caught her breath, 
and trembled for Mrs. Butler’s decision. 

“T didn’t think of destroying it,” said the 
other, “ but I’m not going to let you have it 
back. This is the only letter you’ve got, 
Helen, for the present,” she added, handing 
the girl the first, and putting the second 
under her pillow. “ The letter that you sent 
him the other day—wouldn’t that be a kind 
of answer to this ?” 

“ Why, yes!” cried Helen, with electrical 
perception. 

“ Well, then, answer the first. I want you 
to let me keep this till—till I can give it 
back to Mrs. Fenton.” 

“Oh!” said Helen. 

“ And kiss me, my dear,” said Mrs. Butler, 
fondly ; “and bathe your eyes yonder. And 
if you touch the left-hand bell, Marian will 
come up.” 

“Qh!” said Helen, in the same shaken 
tone as before. “Shall you—shall you tell 
her?” 

“No; you shall,” replied Mrs. Butler. But 
when Marian came, it was Mrs. Butler who 
had to explain the embrace in which Helen 
seized her, and which, first returning with 
mechanical affection, she now returned with 
rapturous intelligence. 

“ Engaged?” she exulted. “ Oh, Helen, 
Helen, Helen!” 
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“ Why,” cried Helen, laughing from her 
happy heart, and pulling away from her 
friend, “I don’t know what you call it. I’ve 
written him a making-up letter, and he’s 
written me one, and they’ve crossed on the 
way.” 

“ Oh, ¢ha?’s an engagement,” said Marian, 
with the authority of a connoisseur. 

“ But he hasn’t got my letter yet, and I’m 
not engaged till he does.” 

“That’s nothing. /e’s engaged, because 
you’ve got his, and in an engagement the 
man counts for everything; the girl goes 
without saying.” Marian Butler was at that 
period full of those airs of self-abnegation 
with which women adorn themselves in the 
last days of betrothal and the first of mar- 
riage, and never afterward. 

They talked Helen’s whole affair over, in 
the light of the full candor which she was 
able to bring to bear upon it now for the first 
time. As to feelings, she must still have her 
reserves ; but as to facts, she made them little 
by little all theirs; it helped her to realize 
Robert to be talking of him by his name, and 
to hear others doing so. At the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps without, Marian said : 

“Now, mother, those children are not to 
know about this. They’re too forthputting 
now, especially Jessie.” 

Ignorant of this supreme interest, the 
younger sisters were richly content with 
Helen’s further account of her boarding- 
house life, which she continued to them like 
an installment of some intoxicating romance. 
When she came to the end of her chapter, 
she stopped with a manner that roused their 
worst suspicions. 

“Oh, she’s keeping something back!” 
complained Jessie, and “ Oh, oh!” went up 
from the others. 

“Yes!” cried Helen, “I’m keeping back 
the best of all, because it doesn’t seem as if I 
could tell it.” 

While they all stared, she abruptly began 
the confession of her experiment in decorative 
/keramics. She was by this time in high spir- 
its, And she poured it all out, illustrating, 
mimicking, not sparing herself in the minutest 
particular of conceited expectation or forlorn 
reality, It was all past now, far past, and 
was part of a former existence which she had 
suddenly outlived by an untraversable period 
of time. It made them laugh, Marian with 
amusement, and Mrs. Butler with a sort of 
grieving compassion; as for the young girls, it 
seemed to them the wildest and most envi- 
ppm that ever was known out of a 
boo 


“ And you didn’t meet a soul—not a soul 
you knew ?” asked Mrs. Butler. 
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“Oh, no; oe one shops in Boston now 
you know: and I was perfectly safe. But | 
shouldn’t have cared.” 

“I should have been glad of it!” crieq 
Jessie Butler. “I should have liked to lyg 
my basket up and poke it into their carriage. 
doors, and offer to sell them things, and see 
how they would ok /” 

“ Jessie!” said her mother. 

“ Well, never mind. Goon, go on, Helen!” 

“ That’s all,” said Helen, who had brought 
them back to the period of her return to her 
room and her long, desperate slumber. “No, 
the worst is to come! Miss Root came in 
while I was asleep, and discovered them ; and 
what do you think I told her? I told her | 
had been doing them for a wedding present!” 

There was fresh sensation at this, but Jessie 
exclaimed, “ Marian Butler shall never have 
those vases in the world, They shall be so/d/ 
The idea! J will go up and sell them!” 

“No,” said Helen, soberly; “she must 
take them, Jessie, to save me from fibbing, if 
nothing else. Besides, you suggested painting 
pottery, Marian, and they’re Beverly ware 
—all very appropriate, you see. And some 
of them are not so bad. And I can’t give you 
anything better till— my ship comes home /” 

At this idea of a ship, and of its coming 
home, Helen and Marian simultaneously 
pressed each other’s hands, where they sat 
side by side on the lounge, with delicious in- 
telligence. Marian said that she should prize 
Helen’s present more than anything else that 
could be given her, and that its history, which 
could not be known out of the family, would 
make it all the more precious; the legend 
would be something to tell the future age. It 
would be great to say, “Only think of your 
great-grandmother’s going about the whole 
day with these beautiful things, and not being 
able to sell them for a crust of bread to keep 
her from starving.” 

“ Marian,” said her mother, “I can’t let 
you make a joke of it. I can’t help thinking 
how wretched it would have been if poor 
Helen had really been in need.” 

“ Indeed, I was in need, Mrs. Butler,” said 
Helen, “ while I was doing those things. | 
felt just as destitute / And I worked at them, 
early and late, as if my life depended upon it.” 

“Oh, that’s a very different thing, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Butler. “It was only play 
poverty, after all. Think if you had really 
been some poor girl, with nothing, and had 
met with such a disappointment!” 

“JI don’t believe I could have suffered 
more,” said Helen, confidently. 

“I’m glad you’ve no means of knowing 
certainly. But now that you've tried your ex- 
periment, Helen, hadn’t you better end this 
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little escapade, and come back to us? Things 
have come about very fortunately,” she added 
quickly, at a look of refusal in Helen’s eye, 
«and your failure to earn a living makes it 
easier for me to tell you something that’s been 
rather weighing upon my mind.” 

She spoke with a double sense to Helen, 
who understood that it was not her failure, 
but the letter from Robert which made it easy 
for Mrs. Butler to say what followed. 

“We have concluded not to wait a month 
after Marian is married before we sail, but to 
go the next week. We shall not try to run them 
down Girls,” she broke off, and speak- 
ing with the tone of authority which they 
knew when they heard it, “‘ go and see where 
your father is,” and when they were gone, she 
resumed,—“ but we shall follow them up 
pretty closely, and we shall meet them in 
Venice just before they start from Trieste for 
Egypt. Now, Marian!” 

« And there,” said Marian, “ Miss Hark- 
ness, who has come to that point with the 
bride’s family, will join the happy couple, 
and make one of their party up the Nile. It’s 
to be a trusteeship, Helen,” she cried; “it 
can't be resigned. You must come. We are 
going to take a dahabeah at Cairo with 
some Philadelphia friefids of Ned’s, very 
quiet people whom he took a great fancy to; 
and I want, you along to do the correct, and 
elegant, and superior thing for Boston, and 
leave me to uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
sillies. Yes, Helen, you must come. Ned 
wishes it as much as I, and I can't tell you 
how much that is. We want to take you 
away from yourself, and we promise to bring 
you back in a year”—she hesitated: “I was 
pausing for want of an idea, but say—im- 
proved in every way.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” lamented Helen. She 
leaned back upon the lounge and brooded 
upon the matter in a silence to which the 
others left her unmolested. “It isn’t because 
it doesn’t seem the loveliest and kindest thing 
in the world, Marian, and I’ve no peasant- 
pride that would prevent me from accepting 
it; and it isn’t because I think I should do 
better to go on trying to take care of myself, 
Mrs. Butler. I know that I’m a distinct fail- 
ure in that way, and I haven’t any heart or 
conceit for further experiments. But—I must 
stay! He will come back—I know he will 
come back as soon as he gets that letter of 
mine,—and he must find me here waiting for 
him. It would be a shocking kind of treach- 
ery if I were away.” 

“You could write to him now that you 
were going with us,” said Marian, a good deal 
shaken by the heroism of Helen’s position, 
“and he could meet you somewhere abroad.” 
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Mrs. Butler said nothing. 

“The second letter might miss,” replied 
Helen, as if the first letter could not. 

“You could keep writing,” urged Marian, 
“ before you sailed, and then from Europe.” 

“No; it wouldn’t do. He must find me 
here waiting for him ; and I mustn’t stir from 
the spot till he gets back. I don’t know how 
to explain it exactly. But it would look very 
queer and light-minded, wouldn't it, if I went 
off junketing up the Nile while he was think- 
ing all the time that I was forlornly waiting 
for him in Boston, and was as unhappy as 
he till we met? Besides, I feel this way about 
it, after what has passed between us: I ought 
not to be on a high horse of any sort when 
Robert comes back. I feel that it is his right 
and his due to be able to stoop to me a little ; 
and it would only be a just reparation for me 
to be in very humble circumstances when I 
met him. Doesn’t that seem like a kind of 
reason to you, Mrs. Butler ?” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Butler, doubtfully ; 
“a little romantic.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Helen, rather 
hurt. “I hoped you would think it sensible.” 

“ I do, my dear, I do,” Mrs. Butler hastened 
to reply, “ from your point of view.” 

“ There’s this, too,” Helen added, not quite 
appeased, after a hesitation. “ Robert hasn’t 
any money but his pay; and I only have 
such a very little that we couldn’t begin liv- 
ing like rich people; and the question is 
whether I had better keep on living as I used 
to do, or whether I hadn’t better get accus- 
tomed to something very plain and simple at 
once.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Butler, while Marian fid- 
geted in protest, but said nothing. 

“T try to look at it quite dispassionately 
and in the light of common sense, without 
any foolishness, and it seems to me that I 
shouldn’t be doing right unless I were mak- 
ing some sacrifice for Robert, and suffering, 
don’t you know, in some way. I should not 
be happy unless I were. You know,” she 
said, softly, “ that I don’t think I always used 
Robert very well. I don’t mean that I meant 
to; but I didn’t understand myself; and now 
that I do, and understand him, I should be 
detestable if I went off to be pleased and di- 
verted while he was hurrying home with his 
mind burning upon the thought that I was 
waiting here in perfect wretchedness till he 
came. Don’t you see? I must be here, and 
I must be wretched, to be perfectly true to 
him!” 

“You are right, Helen!” cried Mrs. But- 
ler, deeply moved by this divine logic of the 
heart. “Hush, Marian, don’t speak! You 
know she is right. Come here, Helen!” The 
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matron embraced the girl in the fervor of 
that youth which women of all ages have in 
common. “ We wont say anything more of 
this matter, Marian, and we will just tell your 
father that Helen can’t go. You wont mind 
my letting out a little of your secret to him ?” 

“Oh, no!” blushed Helen. “I had expected 
you to tell him.” 

Captain Butler would once have teased the 
girl about her happiness; but since her fath- 
er’s death he seemed not to have been able 
to treat her lightly. Her loss and her uncer- 
tain future made her a serious affair to him ; 
and now that her father was gone, Helen was 
startled at times to find how much his old 
friend was like him. There were tones and 
movements of strange resemblance. Perhaps 
the impression came partly from Captain 
Butler’s impaired health ; he was certainly not 
well, and that made her think of her father. 
He took what Mrs. Butler told him very 
much as her father would have done, she 
thought, and he expressed his satisfaction al- 
most as quietly. His only revenge was to 
ask : 

“Shall you answer in care of the Navy 
Department, or would you like to telegraph 
a reply ?” 

“ Oh, Captain Butler,” cried Helen, “cou/d 
I telegraph ?” 

“Yes,” said the Captain. “ How would 
you word your dispatch ?” 

“ Mr, Butler!” said his wife in reproach 

“ 1—I don’t know!” gasped Helen. 

“It wouldn’t reach him, now, any sooner 
than your letter of three weeks ago. He'll 
find that at Hong Kong when he gets there, 
and you wouldn’t know where to hit him with 
a telegram on the way. If your letter was 
posted at Rio, the Muskingum - 

“ Messasauga,” Helen softly corrected him. 

“Was it Messasauga ?—is going round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and she must have 
passed that point a week ago, and she wont 
stop at any other telegraphic port, probably. 
Here,” said the Captain, with rising interest, 
“ T’ll show you his course.” 

He got a chart out of the library, and then 
Helen began to study navigation with the 
impassioned devotion which love lends to in- 
tellectual pursuits. One observes this ardor 
in two young persons of opposite sexes who 
take up some branch of literature or science 
together which they might not perhaps have 
thought. of if they had not thought of each 
other. It has been known to cast a purple 
light upon metaphysics. Helen borrowed the 
chart and brought it away with her. 

It was a happy day, and its memory re- 
mained to sweeten the days in the increasing 
bustle of preparation for Marian’s wedding — 
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when Helen saw her friends less and less —anq 
then the days when she saw them no more. 


XI. 


HELEN’s letter, crossing the letter Fenton 
wrote at Rio de Janeiro, reached him a 
Hong Kong. It added, after the first hours 
of rapture, the anguish of a hopeless longing 
to the remorse he had been suffering. It was 
no longer a question of her forgiveness ; but 
he did not find it easier, now that he had the 
assurance of her love, to forgive himself for 
his rashness. He thought of her alone in her 
sorrow, without the instant sympathy and sup- 
port which she had a right to expect from him, 
even if there had been no tie but their com. 
mon affection for her father between them: 
and his whole life centered in an impulse to 
return to her somehow from the banishment 
he had inflicted upon himself. But he had 
himself made return impossible—for the 
present at least—by the terms on which he 
had sought exile. He must wait and he must 
suffer,— that would have been simple enough, 
—and he must also make her wait and sufier, 
When he came to this conclusion, as he al- 
ways must, it was with a mental shock that 
was like a veritable concussion of the brain 
that left him weaker day by day, and that 
broke him at last. He fell sick of a disorder 
that baffled the science of the surgeon when 
he visited him in his room. 

“What the devil zs the matter with you? 
I believe in my soul you're “ying to make a 
die of it,” said the doctor, a cheerful, elderly 
man, tight in his uniform. 

“No man ever wanted to live as | do,” 
answered Fenton. 

“Well, then, you must brace up. I'll give 
you a tonic. Make you up a bottle and send 
it to you.” The doctor felt his pulse again 
and said: “You're either down with the cli- 
mate, and that affects your spirits, or else it’s 
your spirits that affect your health. But in 
any case you must brace up.” As Fenton lay 
perfectly still with his face turned away, Doc- 
tor Simmons passed his hand over the top of 
his head, where a perspiration of perplexity 
had gathered in the scattering down. “| 
can’t minister to a mind diseased, you know,” 
he suggested. 

“ No,” said Fenton. 

“ You must go to some other shop.” 

He got himself with difficulty out of Fen- 
ton’s door into the wardroom, and presently 
sent him the bottle. It seemed to make him 
worse, and the doctor visited him again in 
renewed mystification. After the usual inspec- 
tion, he sat looking at Fenton as before, and 
then said, casually : 
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« What a lucky chap Nixon is, going home 
on leave so soon!” 

Fenton sat up. 

“Going home / Oh, my God!” 

He fell back on his pillow, and the doctor 
nodded his head. 

«J thought so. You’re homesick. Nixon 
isn’t going home; but if you keep on in this 
way you are,—in a box. This thing will kill 
you as sure as you live if you don’t fight it; 
and if you’ve got particular reasons for living, 
as you intimated the other day, you’d better 
make the most of them. Get leave and go off 
somewhere for awhile. Amuse yourself; try 
to forget about it. You can worry it off some- 
how. You must, and so I tell you.” 

“ Two days after I sailed, the man who had 
taken care of me all my life and been more 
than a father to me died suddenly and left his 
only child alone in the world,” said Fenton, 
desperately. “ How am I to worry that off? I 
ought to be there—to help her, to take care 
of her, to show the gratitude that common 
decency j 

“Well, that zs bad,” assented the doctor. 
“ But she’s got friends, of course ?” 

“ Oh, friends, yes!” 

“And of course she'll be looked after. 
You must try to see the bright side of it,” 
added the doctor. “ There’s a bright side to 
everything.” 

“Do you think so? Then I'll tell you the 
bright side to this. I came away in a quarrel 
with them—a quarrel where I was to blame 
—without seeing them or saying a word to 
them; and I can’t ask leave to go home, be- 
cause I made a point of getting ordered here. 
That’s the bright side of it!” 

“Tt isn’t very dazzling,” admitted the doc- 
tor, with the smile that men put on at other 
men’s troubles of sentiment. “ But it isn’t a 
thing to be morbid about. You can write 
home and explain. You're a little under the 
influence of the climate here; you'll see all 
these things differently when you're used to 
it. I'd better give you some quinine. There’s 
no use in giving way; you'll only make bad 
worse.” 

The shame of having confessed to an anx- 
iety that another seemed to find so slight was 
a powerful auxiliary in the effort of will that 
Fenton made to overcome its physical effects. 
He succeeded so far that he was able to go 
on duty again, after a week or two, and to 
live doggedly on from day to day in that 
double consciousness where the secret trouble 
remains a dull, incessant ache underneath all 
the outward conditions. It began to be a 
superstition with him that something must 
happen, some chance of escape must offer; 
he could not yet bring himself to the thought 
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of the last resort, though the knowledge that 
at the end of all he could resign and go home 
continually tempted him. 

Helen’s letters, as they came, were brave and 
hopeful, and she only wrote of the time when 
they should meet; he instinctively wrote as 
if this time must be near. Then the mere 
lapse of days and weeks began to have its 
effect as it does in every human affliction; it 
lessened his burden by making it a thing of 
custom, to which his life adjusted itself. He 
had not less to bear, but he had learned better 
how to bear it; and the pride and joy which 
he had felt in Helen’s love, even when he felt 
himself least worthy of it, seemed more and 
more his right, and less and less his unlawful 
possession. Apparently she was pleasantly 
placed in the house which she amusingly de- 
scribed to him, and she was living quietly and 
trustfully on there, waiting for his return. 
She wrote him very freely about everything 
else, but she shrank from telling him of her 
experiment in decorating pottery for sale, be- 
cause she would not let him know that she 
had ever thought herself in need. She never 
spoke of any need in her life except his re- 
turn; she only spoke of that in answer to his 
letters saying that he would use every effort 
to get back; and then she said that they must 
both have patience, and that she would be 
content to wait all her days for him, rather 
than have him do anything that he would 
not have done if she had not wished. She 
said something that made Fenton smile about 
her knowing that he would not dream of de- 
serting his post of duty; and then she begged 
his forgiveness if she had seemed to express 
any fear of such a thing; and again she said 
that she was very well and very contented, 
and that he must not worry about her, and 
she only wished that he could look into her 
little room at Mrs. Hewitt’s and see how 
comfortable she was. 

To the next letter, which reached him a 
month later, she put a postscript in which she 
offered to give him back every word that 
bound him to such a helpless and foolish 
creature as she was, but told him that it would 
kill her if he consented. “If it were not for 
thinking of you, Robert, I should hardly have 
the courage to keep up. If you were ever to 
be unkind to me again, no matter if it were 
entirely my fault, I could not forgive you, 
but I should die in the attempt. There are 
some things,” she added, with subtle relevancy, 
“about my every-day life, and its cares and 
difficulties, that make me wish for your ad- 
vice, but you are too far away for that; and 
if you were here, I should not have the 
troubles and should not need the advice. It 
all comes from my not having any head for 
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figures, and not calculating beforehand, in- 
stead of afterward, when it does no good; 
and then I have to pay a poor girl’s penalty 
for flinging money away as no rich girl ought.” 

The day she wrote, Helen had met in the 
street one of the women whose name she had 
put down on her list of the things “To be given 
away” before the auction, for certain tables, 
chairs, and bedsteads, which Captain Butler, 
in the use of a wise discretion, had ordered 
to be sold for the benefit of the estate. Mrs. 
Sullivan, though poor, was not proud, and 
she was one of those who had formerly prof- 
ited by the sums which Helen saved from 
hack-hire. She now thanked her for a small 
present of old clothes, which, being sent her 
before Captain Butler’s agency in Helen’s 
charities began, had really reached her. Helen 
saw the expectation of future old clothes in 
the woman’s eye, and thought it right to cut 
off her vain hope. 

“I’m afraid I shall not have any more 
clothes for you very soon,” she said, coldly. 
“JT must wear my old things myself after 
this.” Then, with some exasperation at being 
invited to an impossible beneficence, where 
she had already done so much, she added : 
“T hope you found the furniture useful, Mrs. 
Sullivan ? ” 

“What foornitoor, Miss?” quavered the 
poor woman, reduced to destitution by the 
idea of the prosperity that had evaded her; 
and it came out that she had never received 
the things intended for her. 

Helen did not pause to inquire how this 
had happened. 

“There has been some misunderstanding, 
Mrs. Sullivan,” she said, loftily ; “ but I don’t 
intend that you shall be the sufferer by it.” 
She gave Mrs. Sullivan everything she had 
in her porte-monnaie except some horse-car 
tickets. “ It may not be so much as the furni- 
ture was worth, but it’s ready money, and no 
doubt you can buy things with it that you 
would rather have.” 

Mrs. Sullivan was apparently not inclined 
to this opinion; the loss, because uncertain, 
seemed greater; but she did not fail to invoke 
God's favor upon Helen, and she asked for 
her washing as an amend for the unmerited 
deprivation which the Sullivan family had 
undergone through her. Helen hurried home, 
and found that she had given Mrs. Sullivan 
all her money but ten dollars, and that now 
she must encroach upon her capital at last. 
She must go to the lawyer in whose hands 
Captain Butler had left her money, and ask 
him for some of it. She could have wept for 
vexation at her rashness and shame for the 
necessity to which it had brought her; but 
the sum of her varying moods was the mood 
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of self-pity in which she wrote that postscript 
to Robert. She was sorry for it as soon as 
she had posted the letter, but even then she 
merely regretted it as the expression of a 
mood, which she had always said was foolish 
in writing a letter. 

Fenton had never imagined her poor, or 
in need of any kind; the fancy of a lover 
does not deal with material circumstances - 
but he now made ample amends for the past 
failure. He took unsparing blame to himself 
for the false delicacy that had kept him from 
asking in what state her father’s affairs had 
been left, for not making her tell him how 
much or how little she had. At this first 
vague hint of cares and difficulties—of the 
necessity of saving— which she had allowed 
to escape her, he saw her in a poverty that 
scarcely stopped short of the municipal soup- 
kitchen. With the distance which he had put 
between them, how could he hope to help 
her? How could he even intimate his long- 
ing to do so without wounding her? He 
wore himself out in vain contrivance for get- 
ting his pay to her in some secret and anony- 
mous way. 

Her next letter was cheerful and happy, 
with no hint of trouble; but he could see 
nothing in it but a feint of gayety, a pretense 
to keep him in heart about her; and the ef- 
fect of time and will were undone in him. 

“JT don’t understand all this bother of 
yours, Fenton,” said the doctor, to whom he 
applied once more. “ But I guess you've got 
to go home. You're dying here.” 

“Going home doesn’t follow,” replied 
Fenton. 

“ You're useless, and worse than useless, as 
you are, here,” continued the doctor. “I 
know how you feel about it. You feel that 
it’s a disgrace to give up; but you're sick, 
and you’re as irresponsibly sick as if you had 
the consumption. You have got to look at it 
in that light.” 

“TI can’t go,” said Fenton. 

“Oh, very well,” retorted the doctor. “I 
can’t force a man to live.” 

That night, as Fenton sat in the ward- 
room with two or three others who were 
smoking: and reading, while he pretended to 
read, the figure of Helen suddenly glided out 
of the empty air and paused full form before 
him. It melted by slow degrees away, her 
face vanishing last, and leaving him with a 
sense of her strange look. It was neither sad 
nor reproachful, but of a peculiarly sweet and 
gentle archness. 

He turned a ghastly countenance on the 
doctor, whom he found looking at him across 
the table. He trembled to his feet, and the 
doctor ran round and helped him to his room. 
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“Well?” he impatiently demanded, when 
they were alone in his room. 

«She’s dead! I saw her ghost!” whis- 

red Fenton. ; 

The perspiration, which stood in drops on 
his forehead, bathed the clammy hand with 
which he clutched the doctor’s warm, hairy fist. 

«J agree to the ghost,” the doctor an- 
swered, cheerfully, “ but I guess she isn’t dead, 
all the same.” 

“ You think not ?” queried Fenton, with a 
childish submissiveness. “ But—but I saw her!” 

«Qh, no doubt,” replied Simmons. “If 
you keep on at this rate, you'll see a ball- 
room full of her! It’s a phenomenon of your 
condition. You turn in, now, and I’ll make 
you up a bottle that will keep her away till 
to-morrow night, anyway.” 

The surgeon had the professional human- 
ity, and he would have pitied Fenton as the 
doctor pities his patient, even if he had felt no 
personal kindness for him. But he really had 
a liking for the young fellow; he respected 
him as the most striking case of nostalgia 
that had ever come under his notice. The 
case was all the more interesting from the 
character of the man, which was one of stub- 
born endurance in everything. His pride was 
as evident as his quick temper; and yet here 
he was, beaten down, perfectly broken up, by 
a purely moral disorder. 

“If I had not got that man away,” Doctor 
Simmons could say in imaginable boastings 
that were to hold future wardrooms in awe, 
“he would have died, sir; died of sheer 
homesickness ! ” 

Of any other sort of sickness with which 
the nostalgia was complicated, no intimation 
seemed to have penetrated to the doctor's 
thickened consciousness. It was long since 
he had had any love affairs of his own; the 
passion, as he had observed it later in life, 
was not apt to manifest itself in any such con- 
dition as Fenton’s. He ascertained that the 
apparition was that of the lieutenant’s adopt- 
ive sister, and he rested in that knowledge. 
But the fact that patients suffering from nos- 
talgia were sometimes haunted by visions of 
absent friends was an incident of the malady 
noted in the books, and upon its occurrence 
every possible means should be made to se- 
cure their return home. 

_It was upon this authority and this con- 
viction that Doctor Simmons approached the 
Admiral in Fenton’s behalf. He explained 
the case with scientific zeal, and then dwelt 
upon the peculiar circumstances which ren- 
dered it impossible for Mr. Fenton to apply 
for leave to return, while he was at the same 
ime in such a condition of mind that to con- 
demn him for service by medical survey and 
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send him home in that way would be simply 
sentencing him to death. The doctor acknowl- 
edged the irregularity of his own proceeding 
in making this appeal; but he urged the ex- 
tremity and the delicacy of the case in jus- 
tification. Mr. Fenton would certainly not 
survive if he remained on the station. Doctor 
Simmons staked his professional reputation 
upon that, and without presuming to suggest 
anything, he begged the Admiral to consider 
whether some public interest could not be 
served by Mr. Fenton’s return on duty. The 
next day Fenton received orders to sail by 
the first steamer from Yokohama with dis- 
patches for Washington. It was at the time 
of the war between Japan and Corea, in 


- which, as is well known, certain eventualities 


threatened to compromise American interests. 
When Doctor Simmons visited his patient 
after the orders reached him, he was rewarded 
for the tact with which he had accomplished 
his difficult task by Fenton's accusation that 
he had brought the result about. He expected 
this, and in the interest of science he met 
the accusation with lies so prompt that they 
would have carried conviction to any mind 
less sore and disordered than Fenton's. He 
told him that his orders were a godsend, 
and advised him not to trouble himself about 
how or why they had been given. In fact, 
the situation admitted of nothing but obedi- 
ence ; upon the face of it there was no point 
that the most self-accusing scruples could 
lay hold of; and Fenton discovered with help- 
less shame that all the natural forces in him 
were fighting against his broken will. He was 
quite ready for the steamer that sailed in a 
few days for Yokohama and San Francisco; 
and he accepted his good fortune upon the 
best terms he could. When it was too late, 
he began to realize his obligation to the man 
who had saved his life, and given it back to 
him with such hope as now rioted in his heart 
at every thought of Helen and of home. He 
was a week out from Yokohama, and he could 
do nothing but write a letter to the surgeon, 
trying to make up for his past thanklessness 
by a vain and remote profusion of gratitude. 
He was, as he figured it, only a fortnight 
from San Francisco, and, unless he suffered 
some detention at Washington, only a little 
over three weeks from Helen. The possibility 
that he might be ordered away upon some 
other service before he saw her occurred to 
him, but only as one of those disasters which 
each of us regards as too cruel and monstrous 
ever to happen to himself. He bet on the 
highest figures in the pools formed to guess 
at the run of the ship from day to day; and 
the lady who held the ls was not long in 
divining the cause of his sanguine faith in a 
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short passage. Mrs. Bowers was going to join 
her husband in San Francisco; the similarity 
of their objects gave them a natural interest 
in each other, and a man of Fenton’s ordinary 
good sense and reserve was capable of con- 
fiding in this sympathizing listener, with the 
lover’s ingenuous egotism, so incredible to us 
later in life. He talked continually of Helen 
to her, when perhaps she would much rather 
have had him talk about himself, as they 
walked up and down the deck together; he 
told her everything but Helen’s name, which 
she threatened she would have yet before they 
got to San Francisco. In the meantime they 
always spoke of Helen as the Mystery. It 
was folly, but it made Fenton transcendently 
happy; these confidences brought Helen 
nearer, they realized her; they almost, in the 
spiritualists’ phrase, materialized her. The 
time came when, the moonless night being 
propitious, he told Mrs. Bowers of the ap- 
parition of Helen, and asked her what she 
thought of it. She said that she thought it 
the most wonderful thing she had ever heard 
of: but she owned that she did not know what 
it meant. She added that she should always 
stand in awe of a person who had had such 
a thing happen to them; and then she pressed 
the arm on which she clung, and giggled; 
and the next moment she shrieked. There 
had been a sudden, violent wrench and shock; 
and her cry was answered, after a moment’s 
deathly silence, by a confused clamor from 
all parts of the ship; and the passengers came 
rushing up from below, where they had been 
playing euchre, and singing hymns, and eat- 
ing bacon and Welsh rabbit, and implored 
one another to say what had happened. Ac- 
cording to usage everywhere in cases of acci- 
dent, there was no authority to turn to for 
information ; the officers of the ship were each 
about his duty, and they severally and col- 
lectively underwent severe criticism from the 
passengers for their absence from the scene 
of the common dismay and curiosity. 

Fenton was the first, in virtue of his office and 
mission, to learn that the ship had broken her 
shaft, and must put back to Yokohama. He 
received his sentence with desperate fortitude. 

“T think we might get you back in time 
for the next boat,” said the captain, consid- 
erate of the haste of a bearer of dispatches ; 
“but it would be only a chance. This is a 
sailing craft now. With a fair wind all the 
way, we might do it; but that’s almost too 
much to hope for. Of course, we might meet 
the next boat on her way home before we 
make Yokohama, but that would be still 
more of a chance.” 

“ Well, I must go back with you, that’s 
all,” replied Fenton. 
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“Yes, there’s nothing else for it, that I see.” 

The passengers in the saloon were divided 
between two minds, and inclined in about 
equal numbers to hold a service of song and 
thanksgiving for their delivery from danger 
and to organize an indignation meeting for 
the adoption of resolutions condemning the 
captain for snubbing a committee of inquiry 
which had presented a just interrogation as 
to his purposes, in view of the accident, It 
appeared, from the best informed, that the 
captain had at once put his ship about, not 
only without consulting the passengers’ wishes, 
but evidently without considering whether it 
was not quite as feasible to push on to San 
Francisco as to return to Yokohama. There 
were attempts to commit some of the stewards 
to the former hypothesis. 

About noon the next day, the captain 
spoke a ship, which, under a full press of 
canvas, was making speed eastward that 
mocked the laggard reluctance of the steamer 
on her backward course. She proved to be 
the clipper AZefeor, bound for San Francisco, 
for a freight of wheat to Europe. The cap- 
tain invited Fenton on to the bridge. 

“There’s your chance,” he said, “if you 
want to risk it. But youmust be quick about it.” 

“ How much of a chance is it?” asked 
Fenton. 

“Those clippers often make very quick 
runs. She’s bound straight for where you 
want to go. I can’t advise, and I don’t know 
whether they'll take you.” 

“ T’'ll risk it!” said Fenton. 

If he had been given more time to hesitate 
he might have refused the risk; but he was not 
given the time. He scratched a line to Helen, 
telling her what had happened, for the cap- 
tain of the steamer to post in Yokohama 
when he got back, so that she might have 
some intelligence of him in case of further 
delay ; but, when he had finished his letter, 
he decided that it would distress her with 
needless anxiety if it reached her before his 
arrival, and that it would in all probability 
come after him; and so he put it into his 
pocket instead of giving it to the captain. In 
the meantime, there was further unintelligible 
parley with the clipper; she shortened sail 
and hove to, and before the other passengers 
had well realized the fact, Fenton and his bag- 
gage were in the boat which the steamer had 
lowered, and which was rising and sinking on 
the long swells that stretched between her 
and the other ship. Mrs. Bowers had parted 
from him with effusion: “I know you'll find 
her alive and well,” she whispered in gener- 
ous sympathy; and he volunteered to look 
Mr. Bowers up in San Francisco, and tell 
him all about everything. 
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The other passengers received the adieux 
which he waved and bowed them, in that 
awe which Americans like to feel for any rep- 
resentative of the national dignity: we see 
so little of it. Fenton had put on his uniform 
to affect as powerfully as possible the imagi- 
nation of the captain of the clipper, who was 
quite master to refuse him passage, after all ; 
the captain of the steamer had not thought it 
best to make too plain his purpose in sending 
out a boat to the hasty stranger. 

Both his precaution and Fenton’s had been 
well taken. When Captain Rollins of the 
Meteor came to understand the reason why 
his ship had been stopped, he discharged a 
blast of profanity of a range that included 
nearly everything in animated nature except 
Lieutenant Fenton, who stood sternly pa- 
tient before him until he should finish; per- 
haps it devoted him the more terribly by this 
exception. When the captain stopped for 
breath, Fenton leaned over the rail and mo- 
tioned off the steamer’s boat, which lay rock- 
ing on the sea by the ship’s side; he had 
taken the precaution to have his baggage 
brought on board with himself. 

“T am bearer of dispatches to Washington 
from the flag-ship at Hong-Kong. Of course 
you expect to take me on to San Francisco, 
and I expect to pay you for the best quarters 
you can give me. I am Lieutenant Fenton 
of the Messasauga. What is your name?” 

“ Rollins,” growled the captain. 

“Here, my man,” said Fenton to one of 
the seamen, “take these things to Captain 
Rollins’s room.” 

The uniform and the secure bearing had 
their effect; few men know just what is the 
quality and the authority of a bearer of dis- 
patches. The sailor obeyed and the skipper 
submitted. He was by no means a bad fel- 
low. He belonged to the old school of sea- 
captains, now almost as extinct as the pirates 
whose diction they inherited. His furious 
blasphemies were merely what in another 
man would have been some tacit reflections 
upon the vexatious nature of the case. 

Fenton found himself neither uncomfortable 
nor really unwelcome on the Mefor. Upon 
the hint given him, the captain turned out of 
his room for the lieutenant, and he caused 
some distinct improvements to be made in 
the ship’s fare. There were a number of Chi- 
nese in the steerage; and among the passen- 
gers in the cabin were a young American lady 
returning with her mother from a visit to her 
brother in China, and a man from Kankakee, 
Illinois, who had been out looking up the 
sorghum culture in its native land. The sea 
monotony which Fenton’s coming had broken 
for the moment promptly returned upon this 


company. The young lady had not Mrs. 
Bowers’s art of making attentions to herself 
appear an act of devotion to Helen, and 
Fenton offered her only the necessary polite- 
ness. What companionship he had was with 
the Kankakee man—a small, meager, melan- 
choly figure, full of an unembittered discour- 
agement. Continual failure in life had ap- 
parently subdued him into acquiescence in 
whatever happened, without destroying his 
faith in the schemes he projected; he was 
disheartened wich himself, not with them, 
and he had the gentleness of a timid nature 
which curiously appealed to the gentleness 
of Fenton’s courage. He confessed that the 
first encounter between the lieutenant and 
the captain of the ship had given him appre- 
hensions, and he insinuated a deep admira- 
tion for Fenton’s behavior in that difficult 
moment. He attached himself to the stronger 
man, and accepted him in detail with a sim- 
ple devotion which seemed to refer as much 
to Fenton’s personal presence as to his moral 
qualities ; and, in fact, the lieutenant was then 
a gallant figure. The oval of his regular face 
had been chiseled by his sickness into some- 
thing impressively fine; with his good nose 
and mouth, his dark mustache and imperial, 
and his brown tint, he was that sort of young 
American whom you might pronounce an 
Italian before you had seen the American 
look in his gray eyes. His slight figure had a 
greater apparent height than it really attained. 

“You see,” explained the F.ankakee man, 
whose name proved to be Giffen, “‘ my idea 
was that if I could go right in among the 
Chinese people, and find out how the thing 
was carried on, and mebbe talk with some of 
their leading agriculturists about it, I could 
do more to get the sorghum culture going 
among us in six months than the Agricultural 
Department of Washington could in six years. 
It’s bound to come. It wont come in my 
time, nor through anything I’ve done, but 
that sorghum interest is bound to be a big 
thing with us yet. We’ve got the climate, and 
we've got the soil for it. I'll allow I’ve had 
sorghum on the brain ever since I first saw it; 
but that’s no reason I’m mistaken about it. | 
know it’s got to come, and if I could have hit it 
the way I expected, I could have done more 
good, and made more money in two years after 
I got home than I’d known what to do with.” 

“And how was it you didn’t hit it?” asked 
Fenton. 

“ Well, you see,” said the Kankakee man, “I 
found I couldn’t talk the language, forone thing. 
And then I couldn’t seem to get anybody inter- 
ested. I did try to get into the country districts, 
but I couldn’t make any great headway—such 
a prejudice against foreigners amongst the Chi- 
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nese; and I hadn’t very much money with 
me, and I concluded to give it up. But I 
found out enough to know that our people 
can’t grow sorghum on the Chinese plan and 
make it pay; labor’s too dear, and we’ve got 
to employ machinery. I’ve got the idea of a 
sorghum-planter that, if I can get any one to 
take hold of it, is going to make somebody’s 
fortune. Have you ever been to Alaska ?” 

“ No,” said Fenton. 

“ They say there’s good soil in Alaska,” con- 
tinued Giffen, “ and there’s nothing to prevent 
it’s being a great agricultural country except 
the frost four or five feet down. Sun can’t get 
at it on account of the moss. But you scrape 
that moss off once, and let the sun have a fair 
show for one summer,—well, I believe the 
thing can be done, if any one had the sense 
to go about it the right way. And I’ve got 
my eye on a kind of coffee that they grow on 
the Sandwich Islands that I believe can be 
introduced with us, if the right parties can be 
got to take hold of it.” 

The good weather continued for another 
week, with westerly winds that carried the 
Meteor on her course till she had made nearly 
three thousand miles since leaving Shanghai. 
Each day took him two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty nearer home, and Fenton looked 
forward to a prosperous run all the way to 
San Francisco with hopes that he dutifully dis- 
guised to himself as fears. Toward the end 
of the week the wind began to haul back to 
the southward, and fell till it scarcely stirred a 
ripple on the sea, but he did not lose courage. 
He explained to the other passengers that 
they could afford to lose a few days’ time and 
still make one of the greatest runs on record. 
They heard him with the trust due a man of 
his experience and profession, and when the 
wind again sprang up in the west they paid 
him the honors of a prophet with the idle 
zeal of people at sea, glad even of the dis- 
traction which respect for another’s wisdom 
afforded them. But the wind suddenly backed 
from the west to the south, a strange yellow 
tinge spread over the purple sky, and faded 
to a dull gray, through which the sun burnt 
only the space of its rayless ball. The mer- 
cury fell, and the wind dropped again to a 
dead calm, from which it rose in sharp gusts 
that settled, as the day closed, into a heavy 
gale from the north-west. The ship drove 
before the storm for three days and nights. 
When the fourth morning broke she seemed 
to have been blown beyond its track; but 
one of her masts was gone; the sails 
hung in ribbons from the yards; the tan- 
gled and twisted shrouds swept her deck, 
and all but two of her boats had been 
carried away. The first observation pos- 


sible since the storm began showed that she 
had been driven nearly a thousand miles to 
the south-east ; but she was put upon her 
course again, and labored on till nightfall, 
At nine o’clock the passengers, huddled to- 
gether in the cabin, heard a cry of “ Hard 
down your helm!” and the ship struck with 
a violence that threw them to the floor; then, 
with a recoil, she struck again, with a harsh 
grating force, and ceased to move. In this 
instant of arrest Fenton found his feet, and 
scrambled to the deck. The Meteor hung 
upon a coral reef that defined itself under 
the starlight in the curving line of breakers 
on either hand. The seas swept over her 
where she lay on her beam-ends, and at every 
rush of the breakers she pounded heavily on 
the reef. Beyond it was a stretch of smoother 
water, from which seemed to rise a low ir- 
regular mass of rock, forming with the reef a 
rude quadrangle. There was no hope for the 
ship, and no hope for her people unless they 
could somehow reach this rock. It was useless 
to launch the boats in such a sea; they tried 
once, but the boat filled as soon as it touched 
the water, and nothing remained but to carry 
a line, if it could be done, to the island be. 
yond the reef. The captain called for volun- 
teers, but the men hung back. It was not the 
time to parley ; Fenton passed one end of the 
line round his waist, and plunged into the 
gulf under the lee of the ship. When he 
reached the rock, he found that two sailors 
had followed him, and these now helped him 
to pull in the heavier line attached to the 
cord, which he had made fast to a point of 
the rock. A hauling-rope was carried along 
this line, and, in the glare of the lights burned 
on the ship, they began to bring her people 
away one by one. A sailor mounted into the 
sling running upon the rope, with a woman 
or child in his arms, and was hauled to the 
rock and back again to the ship ; and all the 
women and children were set ashore, even 
some poor creatures among the Chinese, be- 
fore any of the men were suffered to land. 
These followed, till none of the passengers 
but the Chinamen were left. They stood 
huddled together at the bow, which had 
shifted round under the blows of the surf, and 
was hanging seaward ; and the lights, burning 
now green, now crimson, now purple, showed 
them tossing their arms into the air, as if in 
some weird incantation, as they tried to free 
the wet joss-papers that clung to their fingers; 
the shrill supplications pierced through the 
roar of the breakers. The captain reported 
that he tried to make them understand how 
they were to reach the reef; but they would 
not or could not understand. He and his 
officers then flung themselves upon the line, 
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straining under the seaward lapse of the 
wreck ; and at the same moment the vessel 
parted amidships, and the bow where the 
Chinese were grouped weltered back with 
them into the sea. The lights died out, and the 
ship’s bell, which had been tolling dismally 
as she parted on the reef, suddenly ceased to 
sound, The broken hulk grew up once more 
in the dark, and the roar of the breakers rushed 
joud again upon the moment of horror that 
had been like a moment of silence. 

When Fenton first touched the rock where 
all the survivors of the wreck were now gath- 
ered, it rose scarcely a foot above the water 
at the highest point, and by the time the 
captain reached it they stood knee-deep in 
the rising tide. An hour after midnight it was 
high-tide, and it was only by holding fast to 
each other that they could keep their footing. 

The moon broke from the clouds, and one 
of the sailors whipped out his knife, with a 
cry of “ Look out for yourselves!” and made 
a cut at something in the water. Fenton 
looked, and saw that the sea around them 
was full of sharks. He helped the captain 
form the men about the women and children, 
and they fought the fish away with cries, and 
thrusts of their knives, and blows of the 
splinters and fragments of the wreck which 
the breakers had flung to them over the reef, 
till the tide turned, and the most hideous of 
their dangers had passed for the time. 


With the first light of day came their first 


gleam of hope. One of the ship’s boats, 
which must have been carried around the 
line of their reef, came floating to them, 
bottom up, on the refluent tide from the 
other quarter. It proved to beso little injured 
that the captain and some of his men were 
able to put off in it to the wreck, where they 
found tools for repairing it and abundant 
stores. When they returned to the rock, they 
had a mast, with its sail ready to be stepped, 
lying in the boat, and several pairs of mis- 
mated oars which they had picked up out- 
side. But it was the smallest of the boats, 
and the castaways counted each other with 
cruel eyes as it drew near. This rock was 
one of those dead atolls in which the Pacific 
abounds: a tiny coral isle, once tufted with 
palms and gay with perpetual green, which 
the sinking of the ocean’s floor had dropped 
below the tide, and left lurking there with its 
guardian reef, a menace and a deadly peril to 
navigation. Somewhere within a day’s sail 
there must be other islands of kindred origin, 
but with a certain area of dry and habitable 
land, which the boat might reach. But who 
should go, and who should wait her uncertain 
return? It was not a question of the women 
and children, nor of their husbands and 
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fathers ; but when all these had crowded into 
the boat, seven men remained upon the rock. 

“Captain Rollins, there isn’t room for us 
all in that boat,” Fenton heard his voice 
saying ; “1 ask no man to share my risk, but 
I’m going to stay here for one.” 

“T don’t ask any man to stay,” said Cap- 
tain Rollins. “I’ve left sixteen thousand 
dollars in gold—all I’ve got in this world, 
—on the ship, so as to keep the boat as light 
as I could; but, as you say, lieutenant, she 
can’t hold us all.” 

There was a little pause ; ther three sailors, 
with a shamefaced avoidance of Fenton's eye, 
pushed past him toward the boat. 

One of the passengers—an Englishman — 
rose up. 

“My good men,” he said, “you're surely 
not coming.” 

“ Yes, we are,” replied one of them, surlily. 
“ Why shouldn’t we come as well as you?” 

“But the boat is too full a/ready/” he 
expostulated. “You endanger the lives of 
the passengers /” he cried, with that respect 
for the rights of the traveling public which 
fills the Englishman when he writes to the 
“Times” of the inattention of the railway 
company’s servants. 

“Let the passengers get out, then,” said 
the sailor. “Ve don’t want ‘em here.” His 
joke raised a laugh among his fellows. “Come 
along, John; come along, Jake,” he called to 
the seamen who still remained with Fenton. 

“No; guess not,” said one of them, quietly. 

The matter-of-fact, every-day character of 
the details of the calamity, the unchanged 
nature of the actors in this tragedy of life 
and death, robbed it of reality to Fenton’s 
sense, and made it like some gaudily repre- 
sented fiction of the theater. 

The figure of Giffen interposed itself be- 
tween him and the captain who stood at the 
bow of the boat, in the act of offering his 
hand in farewell. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, answering Fenton’s 
look, “ I’m going to stay. But I want Cap- 
tain Rollins, if he gets back, to write to my 
brother, George Giffen, at Kankakee.” 

The harsh name, so grotesquely unrelated 
to anything that was there or then, awoke 
Fenton from his maze. Was there a world 
beyond these seas where there were towns 
and fields, chimneys and trees, the turmoil 
of streets, the quiet of firesides? His heart 
seemed to close upon itself, and stand still as 
the image of Helen sewing beside the little 
table on the library, in the way he always 
saw her, possessed him. The next moment, 
this in its turn was the theatrical vision, and 
he was standing on a point of rock in a wil- 
derness of waters, the boat at his feet, and the 
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broken wreck upon a reef a stone’s cast away. 
He took from his breast the water-tight 
packet in which he carried his dispatches, 
and wrote upon the back of one of them a 
line to Helen, with her address and a request 
that it might be forwarded toher. “Here are 
some letters,” he said, handing the packet to 
the captain, with a light-headed sense of 
sending them to some one in another life. 

“Why, bless you, man!” cried Captain 
Rollins, “ I shall find land before night, and 
I shall be back for you L,ere by this time to- 
morrow morning!” ° 

“Yes, yes!” returned Fenton. “ Don’t stay, 
now,” he added, impatiently. “ Good-bye.” 

The four men on the rock watched the 
boat till she showed so small in the distance 
that they could no longer be sure whether 
they saw her or not; then they turned their 
eyes upon one another. Whatever the two 
seamen left behind with Fenton may have 
thought of his looks, he could not congrat- 
ulate himself upon theirs. But he said : 

“You are the men who followed me with 
the line last night.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered one of them. 

“ You're not afraid, anyway,” said Fenton, 
as if this were the most that could be said for 
them. 

“T guess we get along,” said the man. “I 
rather be on this rock than that boat, with so 
much people.” 

“What are you?” asked Fenton ; for the 
man spoke with a certain accent and a for- 
eigner’s hesitation. 

“T’m Fayal man; I live at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts ; John Jones.” 

Fenton recognized the name under which 
most Portuguese sailors ship. 

“And who are you?” he asked of the 
other, who was as tall and fair as the Portu- 
guese was dark and short. 

He grinned, and the latter answered for him. 

“ He don’t speak much English. He’s some 
Dutchman,— Icelander, I guess.” 

“Very well,” said Ferton. “ You know 
where we are, and what the chances are.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ T reckon,” said Giffen, “ we can make out 
to worry along somehow till the boat gets 
back.” 

The sailors had begun to breakfast on the 
stores the boat had brought off from the wreck 
and left for them on the rock, and Giffen 
turned to with them. 

“Tt wont do to count too much upon the 
boat’s coming back,” replied Fenton, sud- 
denly hungry at sight of the others eating. 
“ They may find land before night, and they 
may not find it for two weeks. At any rate, 
the sharks will be back before they are.” 
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Giffen’s jaw dropped, with the large morse} 
bulging his cheek. 

“Come, man!” cried Fenton, sharply. 
“You'd better have crowded into the boat 
with the others if you’re sorry you staid.” 

“TI don’t suppose I’ve got any great phys. 
ical courage,” said Giffen, in his slow, weak 
voice. “ But I’m not sorry I staid. I’m ready 
to do whatever you say. I’m a born high pn. 
vate, if ever there was one.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Fenton 
ashamed of his petulant outburst. 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said Giffen, quietly, 
“ But I’m in earnest. I’d rather follow some 
other man’s luck, any time.” 

“T shall not ask you to do anything that 
I’m not ready to do myself,” returned Fen- 
ton. “ We must get out to the wreck,” he 
added, including the Portuguese, “and see 
what we can make of it. And the sooner we 
get to it the better.” 

“I’m ready,” said the sailor, closing the 
clasp-knife with which he had been eating; 
and the Icelander, who seemed to understand 
everything through him, pocketed his knife also. 

They waded into the shoal water and swam 
round the stern of the ship where it overhung 
the reef, and tried to board her. But there 
was no means of doing this unless they passed 
the reef and ventured into the sea beyond, 
where they knew the sharks were waiting. 
They returned to their rock and began to 
gather up the pieces of shattered spars and 
planks that the rising tide was bringing in, 
and with such odds and ends of cordage and 
rags of sail as clung to these fragments they 
contrived a raft, on which they hoped to float 
out to the wreck when the tide turned once 
more. After the raft was finished and made 
fast to the rock they climbed upon it, and, 
launching upon the ebb, drifted out through 
a break in the reef and contrived to clamber 
up her broken timbers. They could see that 
this fragment of a ship must soon go to 
pieces under the incessant blows of the 
waves; and Fenton and Giffen made all haste 
in their search for tools and materials to 
strengthen their float, so that they might put 
to sea on it if the worst came to the worst. 
The sailors began ransacking the wreck with 
a purpose of their own, and in the end they 
all owed their lives to the rapacity which left 
no part of the ship unsearched ; for it was the 
Portuguese who found wedged in among the 
shattered timbers of the hulk, where some 
caprice of the waves had lodged it, the boat 
that had foundered the night before. Every 
blow of the sea had driven it tighter into the 
ruin, and it was an hour's struggle in the 
dark, waist-deep in water, amid the bodies of 
the drowned Chinamen and just witlrin the 
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line of the sharks that were preying upon 
them, before the boat could be cut out. When 
they pulled it up on the deck at last, it was 
in a condition that must have seemed des- 
perate to less desperate men ; but in this ex- 
tremity Giffen developed the shiftiness of a 
dabbler in many trades, and his rude knack 
with the saw and hammer rendered the bat- 
tered boat seaworthy. Fenton found a bag 
of flour, water-soaked without, but fresh and 
dry within; a few biscuit and some peas and 
beans, with which he provisioned her; and a 
shot-gun, with a store of water-proof cartridges, 
with which he armed her. With Giffen’s help 
he fashioned a mast out of one of the broken 
yards and patched together a sail from the 
shreds and tatters of canvas hanging about it. 
The wreck was settling more and more deeply 
into the sea when they launched their boat at 
sunset and returned to the rock, where they 
made her fast. 

The last man to come over the side of the 
ship was the Portuguese, who carried in either 
hand a buckskin bag. 

“That's Captain Rollins’s money,’ 
Fenton. “Take good care of it.” 

“All right. I look out for it,” answered 
the sailor. 

With the refluent tide the sharks came back 
again. Thedead Chinamen came with them, 


’ 


said 


and seemed to join in beleaguering the casta- 
ways, crouching in their boat, which pulled 


at her moorings as if struggling to escape the 
horrors that hemmed them round. They had 
no water on the wreck, and a consuming 
thirst parched them. When the morning 
broke it showed them the surf beating over 
the reef where the ship had hung, and the 
sea strewn with its fragments. 

“We can’t stay here,” said Fenton. “We 
must find land for ourselves somewhere — 
and water.” 

“That’s so,” admitted Giffen, with feeble 
acquiescence. 

“I know they never come back for us,” 
said the Portuguese. “I goin’ tell you that, 
yesterday.” 

They cut their boat from her moorings, 
and ran lightly away before the breeze that 
carried them where it would. 

The sky was again of the blue of the 
weather that had prospered the first weeks of 
the Meteor’s voyage; again its vast arch was 
undimmed by a cloud from horizon to hori- 
zon; and it only darkened to a deeper blue, 
filled with large southern stars, when the sun 
dropped below the sea and the swift tropical 
night closed round them. 

The castaways—voyaging none of them 
knew where, and trusting to rescue to what- 
ever chance of land or passing sail befriended 


them, with the danger of tempest, and the 
certainty of starvation after a given time, be- 
fore them—had already divided themselves 
into two camps, tacitly distrustful if not hos- 
tile; the sailors guarded between them the 
booty that they had brought from the wreck, 
and Fenton and Giffen watched by turns with 
the gun in their hands. But at day-break a 
common joy united them. On the edge of 
the sea a line of dark points printed itself 
against the sky, and, as they approached, 
these points rounded into tufts, and then 
opened into feathery crests of cocoa palms, 
with broken stretches of delicious verdure be- 
tween the stems. The long white wall, that 
glistened in the rising sun like a bank of 
snow at their roots, expanded into a smooth, 
sloping beach; the deep surf flashed and 
thundered along the outer reef; and then the 
little coral isle, encircling its slumberous la- 
goon, took shape before their eyes. They 
tacked and wore to find a passage through 
the reef, and so, between the islets of the 
palm-belt, over smooth depths of delicate 
yellow and apple-green, they slipped into the 
still waters of the lake, and ran across to the 
white coral beach. They fell upon the sand, 
and scooped with their hands a hollow into 
which oozed a little water that they could 
drink ; and then they kindled a fire with some 
matches that Giffen had brought from the 
wreck, and roasted the shell-fish the sailors 
found among the rocks. 

“T think this goin’ to be nice place, Cap'n,” 
said the Portuguese, stretching himself face 
downward on the clean sand, when he had 
eaten and drunken his fill. “Plenty to eat, 
plenty to drink, nothin’ to do. By-’n’-by some 
ship goin’ to come here. We're allright, heigh?” 

The little brown-faced man lifted to Fen- 
ton’s face his black eyes, sparkling like a rat’s 
with the content of a full stomach. 

The Icelander laughed as if he had under- 
stood his shipmate, and while the Portuguese 
luxuriously dropped off to sleep, he wandered 
away, leaving Fenton-and Giffen to prospect 
for the best place to put the hut they must 
build. “I don’t like the way these fellows take 
it, exactly,” said the latter. “They let them- 
selves up pretty easy when it comes to a 
question of work,” he added, with a mild 
sense of injury in his tone. 

But the Icelander returned after awhile with 
a large turtle he had caught, and with his hat 
full of turtles’*eggs which he had found in 
the sand. The Fayal man, when he awoke, 
joined him in a second foraging expedition, 
and they came back laden with fish and birds. 
John Jones showed himself skilled in primi- 
tive methods of roasting and broiling on hot 
stones. He opened the bag of flour, and 
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made a store of bread, which he baked in the 
ashes; and by the time Fenton and Giffen 
had finished the rude shelter they had been 
knocking together for the night, in the cocoa 
grove, he called them to a supper which a 
famine far less fastidious than theirs must have 
found delicious. 

“Well, you ave a cook,” said Giffen, with 
the innate disrespect for his art which our 
race feels. “But you’ve got enough here for 
a regiment,” he added, looking round on the 
store of provisions, cooked and uncooked, 
which was heaped up on the sand. 

“Oh, plenty more where that come from,” 
said the Portuguese. “They all good cold. 
I don’t like cookin’ to-morrow; want to eat 
and sleep for a week.” 

The Icelander had strayed away again, and 
they saw him climbing the palms, and strew- 
ing the eart beneath with cocoa-nuts. “Jake 
seems to be laying out for a week’s rest, too,” 
said Giien. 

The Portuguese laughed at the joke. “You 
better take that money up to your house, 
Cap’n,” he said to Fenton. 

“Where is it?” asked Fenton. 

The Portuguese showed the two bags, where 
he had placed them, in a tuft of grass. 

Fenton hesitated a moment. “You can 
bring it up with you when you get through 
here,” he said, finally. 

The Portuguese and his shipmate came 
carrying up the provision to the hut, after 
Fenton and Giffen had stretched themselves 
on their beds of grass. 

“ Cap’n,” he said, waking Fenton, “ here’s 
the money. What we goin’ to do with that 
boat ?” 

“Let her be where she is; nothing can 
happen to her,” answered Fenton, heavy in 
heart and scul, and sodden with sleep, as he 
placed his hand on the bags the sailor had 
put down beside him. 

“Yes,” chuckled the Portuguese, “ I guess 
nobody goin’ to steal her.” 

The sailors did not,come into the hut ; they 
began to build a shelter of their own, and the 
noise of their work followed Fenton into his 
sleep. He had watched for three days and 
nights ; he could not rouse himself from the 
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deathly slumber into which he dropped again 
in spite of a formless fear that beset him. 
but he woke toward morning with this terror 
which proved more potent than the fatigue 
that drugged him. The money was still there: 
the sailors were peacefully snoring in their 
hut; and Giffen lay asleep across the gun, 
He staggered down to look at the boat, [t 
was safe where they had left it, and he re. 
turned to their shelter, where he watched an 
hour, as he thought; then he woke Giffen. 
and bidding him call him in his turn, when 
he could no longer keep awake, he fell asleep 
once more. It must have been his visit to 
the boat that suggested the dream which 
seemed to begin as soon as he closed his 
eyes. He dreamed that they were at sea 
again in the boat, and that they saw a sail in 
the offing so near that those on board, who 
did not see them, must hear them if they 
united in one loud cry. They rose up to- 
gether for the effort, but their voices died in 
a gasp on their lips. Fenton burst into a 
groan of despair. 

“My ord, what’s the matter?” cried 
Giffen, shaking the dreamer. 

Fenton scrambled to his feet ; the gold was 
still there, but the sailors were gone ; he tore 
open the bags; they were filled with shells 
and sand. He rushed down to the beach; 
the boat had disappeared ; in the horizon a 
sail, no bigger than the petal of a flower, 
flickered and faded. 

It was sunset, and they had slept through 
the night and the whole day. 

Fenton turned a look on his fellow-prisoner, 
which Giffen met with a face of ghastly self- 
upbraiding. 

“ My God,” he said, “I fell asleep! I hated 
to wake you, and I fell asleep before | knewit!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” replied Fenton, with 
the nerveless quiet of his despair. “ Sooner 
or later, they meant to do it.” 

They turned blankly from the fact; it was 
days before they could confront it in speech ; 
and then, with the conjecture that the sailors 
had set out in search of some inhabited land, 
where they could enjoy their spoil of the ship, 
their desertion remained incredible, unimag- 
inable. 


(To be continued.) 
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O FLowER, plucked before the dew 
Could wet thy thirsty petals blue, 
Grieve not—a dearer dew for thee 
Shall be the tears of Memory. 


Fi. C. Bunner. 
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Tue continued disorders of Ireland, the 
continued bitterness of her people against 
England and Scotland, may well astonish 
observers in other countries. They perceive 
that questions of race and nationality which 
had produced insurrections, sometimes suc- 
cessful, sometimes harshly repressed, have 
been, one after another, settled in various 

s of Europe. Italy has been liberated 
fom the Austrians and from her own anti- 
national princes. Poland has sunk into 
silence. The Hellenic and Slavonic subjects 
of the Sultan have most of them been de- 
livered from the Turkish yoke. In all these 
cases, the difficulties of a solution seemed far 
greater than in the case of Ireland; yet in all 
these cases a solution, whether good or evil, has 
been found. It is now more than fifty years 
since, in emancipating the Roman Catholics, 
the English Parliament proclaimed its willing- 
ness to grant full civil and political equality 
to all classes of Irishmen, and to make them, 
in every way and for all purposes, citizens of 
the United Kingdom, eligible to the highest 
offices, entitled to share in its prosperity and 
freedom. Ever since then, the wish of most 
Englishmen has been to deal fairly with 
Ireland, and to repair, so far as may be, the 
faults and errors of the past. The circum- 
stances of Ireland are not like those of any 
other oppressed nationality to which history 
can point. The press is free, and attacks the 
Government with a vehemence which English 
newspapers do not employ in the most excit- 
ing crises of English politics. Members are 
chosen who not only proclaim their hostility 
to the English crown, but tell the House of 
Commons to its face that their object is to 
bring it into contempt, and paralyze it by 
systematic obstruction. Yet, at the same time, 
Ireland—that is to say, the majority of the 
Insh people—feels herself a subject country, 
repels the overtures of England, demands 
sometimes a separate Parliament, sometimes 
complete independence. The English, though 
annoyed and impatient, listen to the com- 
plaints made, and go on passing laws in- 
tended to remove Irish grievances. These 
laws, however, are not received with satis- 
faction, and breed, not contentment, but fresh 
cnes for further concessions. Meanwhile, 
political agitation is backed up by private 
crime; and a people’ proverbially warm- 
hearted and generous, among whom ordinary 
crimes are, or till quite recently were, less 
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frequent and less revolting than in Eng- 
land or France, sympathize with and screen 
the perpetrators of murders and other out- 
rages which excite the horror of the world. 

The two peoples speak the same language, 
live under the same laws, have been brought 
into the closest relations by commerce and 
intermarriage for many generations; yet to- 
day a leading Irish politician tells his country- 
men that the English in Ireland are a gang 
of brigands; and an _ English politician 
who was Irish secretary under Lord Bea- 
consfield’s government says to his con- 
stituents: “Irish ideas of government are 
generally murder, sedition, and treason. 
Whatever is most anti-British will always be 
most popular in Ireland.” The emigrants who 
settle in the United States, and often prosper 
there, retain the bitterest animosity to Eng- 
land, and many of them subscribe from their 
weekly wages to keep up the anti-English 
agitation. England is forced to keep thirty 
thousand soldiers and as many police as a 
garrison in the island within sight of her own 
shores. The problem is one which Americans 
can consider more fairly than Englishmen, 
who are themselves one of the parties con- 
cerned, But even Americans must find it so 
hard, in the midst of the cloud of recrimina- 
tion and misrepresentation which covers the 
subject, to discover what is the real state of Ire- 
land, and what are the true relations between 
her people and the English, that they may be 
willing to have a dispassionate statement laid 
before them, intended neither for Irishmen 
nor Englishmen, but to explain, so far as the 
writer can, what grounds of complaint Ireland 
still has; what are the obstacles to their 
removal ; why these seem different to English 
and to Irish eyes; what part feeling and sen- 
timent play in creating misunderstandings ; 
what obstacles have delayed and still delay 
a settlement. 

There are two opposite errors regarding 
Ireland into which observers in other countries 
are apt to fall, and one of which receives 
countenance in America from the somewhat 
too harsh judgment (if I may be permitted to 
express an opinion) which the part played by 
Irishmen in American politics has led many 
Americans to form of the Irish at home. 

One of these errors is that the Irish are 
now simply vexatious, worrying England for 
the mere pleasure of worrying her; that the 
Irish parliamentary Nationalists are selfish 
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agitators who “ have their own axes to grind,” 
and who trouble the waters that they may the 
better fish in them ; that the mistake of recent 
English policy has been in not dealing 
stringently enough with sedition and ob- 
struction. This view errs by ignoring both 
the wretched economical condition of a 
large part of the Irish peasantry—a cause 
quite sufficient to produce discontent — and 
the substantial grounds of complaint which, 
as I hope to show, Ireland has had in the 
neglect of her affairs and the ignorance of 
them evinced by the Eaglish Parliament. 

The other error lies in assuming, as those 
American politicians who, in the United 
States, take the chair at Irish meetings usu- 
ally do, that Ireland is an oppressed country. 
She is not, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, oppressed. She has freedom of speech 
and equal laws, subject, no doubt, to certain 
temporary restrictions which Parliament has 
been repeatedly forced to sanction in order 
to protect life and property, and prevent 
insurrectionary movements. The freest gov- 
ernments are obliged to defend themselves ; 
and though I do not deny that Parliament 
sometimes goes too far in granting these 
exceptional powers (it did so in 1881, and 
again [though in a less objectionable form] 
in 1882), it has done so reluctantly, and the 
executive has carefully forborne (in the case 
of the Act of 1882) to use several of the 
powers which it in fact received. To compare 
Ireland, as regards the conduct of her admin- 
istration, with Poland under Russia, or Italy 
under Austria, is either dishonest or absurd. 
Rhetorical commonplaces about liberty and 
nationality have little application to the Ire- 
land of to-day ; the problem she presents is 
far too complex to be treated in this prompt 
and airy way. 

The commonest explanation of the Irish 
difficulty is given by disparaging the Celtic 
race, and insisting that they are incapable 
of freedom and order. The doctrine of the 
natural inferiority of a race is the contempt- 
ible resource of indolent prejudice, which will 
not take the pains to examine historical prob- 
lems to the bottom, or forgets in how many 
instances races which seemed inferior have 
risen, and those that seemed more gifted have 
sunk. It is a confession of ignorance, and 
needs no further discussion. Nor can much 
more be said for the theory that the misfor- 
tunes of Ireland are due to her physical char- 
acter, her isolated position, and the dampness 
of her climate—a theory half humorously 
expressed by Disraeli when he said that 
the Irishman is discontented because he lives 
beside a melancholy ocean. In other parts 
of the world, disadvantages far greater have 
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been overcome, and natural conditions far 
more favorable have not brought prosperity 
in their train. The true solution is obvious} 
to be found in the history of Ireland, which 
has acted on her people, made them what 
they are, created their present relations to 
England and the rest of the world. But for 
the unhappy turn which the history of the 
island took, the Celts of Erin would have 
been long ago, like the Celts of Strathclyde. 
largely modified by Teutonic immigration, 
while also modifying the English, and both 
the people and their institutions would have 
so dealt with the country as to make the most 
of those natural resources, considerable in 
their way, which it possesses. In an article 
like this it is impossible to present even an 
outline of Irish history. But some salient 
points must be noticed, because on a com- 
prehension of them depends the comprehen- 
sion of the present feelings and aspirations 
of the people. 

It is often said, particularly by the Irish 
themselves, that the sufferings of Ireland arise 
from her being a conquered country. ‘This, 
however, might be said of nearly every coun- 
try in Europe, for nearly all have been 
overrun by some invading race which has 
established its dynasty, perhaps also its laws 
and its language, among the aboriginal in- 
habitants. England herself has been in this 
way thrice conquered. It would be more true 
to say that the misfortune of Ireland was to 
have been only half conquered, and even 
that not till a late date. The so-called annex- 
ation in the time of King Henry the Second 
was merely the establishment of a small Eng- 
lish colony or garrison on the east coast ol 
the island; for the Welsh and Norman ad- 
venturers who gained lands in other districts 
soon became assimilated to and absorbed in 
the native population. Not till the days of 
Elizabeth and James the First were Ulster 
and Munster reduced under English rule, 
and the operation was so imperfectly per- 
formed that it had to be repeated by Crom- 
well with a stern thoroughness which nothing 
but success could have justified. Nor did 
success follow. Elizabeth and James had re- 
duced about half the island into a sort of 
order. Cromwell subjugated still further, at- 
tempting to drive the untamed mass of abor- 
igines into the wilds of Connaught, and 
parceling out the rest, or such parts of it as 
lay at his disposal, among English colonists. 
But when the Stuarts returned to England, 
in A. D. 1660, this settlement was in great 
measure overthrown. The native proprietors 
did not, indeed, regain all their former estates. 
But the dispossessed people flowed back to 
their former seats; the fabric of order was 
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loosened, and the country relapsed into con- 
fusion till the final conquest, thirty years 
later, under William the Third. 

With that final conquest the catalogue of 
wrongs and blunders which we call modern 
Irish history begins. Up till this time the 
only serious grievance had been the land 
seizures of the English settlers, and the 
extinction of ancient Irish land-rights and 
customs by the feudal law of England. There 
was little or no feeling of Irish nationality or 
of loyalty to their faith among the chieftains 
who resisted Elizabeth; they were fighting 
for their territories, for their personal sway, 
for the pleasant lawlessness of a_half-bar- 
barous life. But, during the fierce civil wars 
of the seventeenth century, feelings of race 
hatred and religious hatred grew up, which 
were deepened, strengthened, justified, by 
that system of penal laws which was intended 
to bind the Protestant and Saxon yoke for- 
ever upon the necks of the native population. 
Race hatred left to itself might have sub- 
sided, and the sense of land robbery, when 
the chance of recovering lost property had 
died away, might have become first a senti- 
ment, and then a memory. But the penal 
code which subjected the Roman Catholic 
to the Protestant in every relation of life was 
a constant sore, which he could not for a 
moment forget, and which wounded his pride 
as well as his interests. Religious divisions 
Even in 


need not destroy national unity. 
the last century, English Roman Catholics 
were patriotic Englishmen; and in Germany 
religion had ceased to be a source of bitter- 


ness. It was the way in which the penal 
code made Protestantism a source and a 
badge of legal and social supremacy, exclud- 
ing the Roman Catholic from a whole variety 
of private civil rights as well as political 
privileges, that embittered the minds of the 
aborigines, made them feel themselves a dis- 
tinct nation and an oppressed nation, sancti- 
fied their hatred of England and English law 
and the dominant race by giving it the color 
of a loyal devotion to the faith they pro- 
fessed and the priesthood which witnessed 
to it under persecution. When the law pro- 
vided that the son of a Roman Catholic 
father should, by embracing Protestantism, 
dispossess his father and exclude his Catholic 
brothers from inheritance, it gave to political 
hostility that far keener bitterness which 
pnvate and family wrongs implant. There 
was thus erected a fourfold barrier between 
the native Irish and their English conquerors 
—first, the race hatred of the Celt for the 
Saxon; next, the resentment of the ejected 
landowner against those who have dispos- 
sessed him; thirdly, the indignation of one 
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debarred from political rights against his fel- 
low-subject who enjoys them; and lastly, the 
animosity of the Catholic against the Prot- 
estant. 

These feelings had three generations of 
Irishmen to work on before the relaxation of 
the penal laws began. They operated pri- 
marily in Ireland itself to make out of her 
inhabitants two distinct nations, practically 
distinct in "blood, but legally distinguished by 
religion. Meanwhile other causes were excit- 
ing the wrath and bitterness of Irishmen 
of both these two nations against England 
regarded as a foreign power. The English 
Parliament framed its commercial legislation 
with a view to prevent Ireland from com- 
peting with English manufactures; duties 
were laid upon Irish products coming to 
England ; Irish revenues were jobbed away 
in finding places or pensions for political 
adventurers or personal favorites too bad 
to be provided for even in the corrupt 
England of that day. Galling disabilities 
were imposed on the Presbyterians of Ulster, 
the most industrious and progressive part 
of the population, and hitherto faithful to 
the English connection. These same Ulster 
farmers complained bitterly of the exactions 
of their landlords who had, it was alleged, 
broken the understanding on which they had 
migrated from Scotland; but no redress was 
attainable from England, whose Parliament 
cared nothing for Insh affairs. Meantime, the 
Irish Parliament was impotent, being unable 
to legislate except with the consent of the 
English Government. The ignominious posi- 
tion of a subject country in which they found 
themselves thus began to exasperate even the 
Protestants of Ireland. Having now ceased 
to fear the Roman Catholics, they became 
disaffected toward England; they agitated 
for political and commercial equality. 

Partly because she was pressed by her war 
with the United States and France, partly 
from a sense of the injustice she was main- 
taining, England yielded. In 1782, freedom 
was granted to the Irish Parliament, already 
illustrated by great orators like Grattan and 
Flood; and the life it enjoyed during the 
next eighteen years was vehement enough 
to rouse the country to a sense of national 
existence. It seems curious now that this 
sense should have been first evoked by that 
Protestant and Saxon garrison which now 
holds so tightly to the union. Meantime 
other forces were at work to create difficul- 
ties and disorders. The sufferings of the 
peasantry, and their knowledge that no relief 
could be had from the law which was framed 
and administered by the dominant landlord 
caste, had created an epidemic of crime and 
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outrage over many parts of the south and 
west; Whiteboys and other lawless bands 
made their appearance; secret societies—a 
plague that has never since ceased—were 
organized for objects which it is hard to 
condemn, however mischievous the means 
employed. The Scoto-Irish Presbyterians of 
the north, after an unsuccessful rising, had 
begun to emigrate to North America, par- 
ticularly to the Middle States, and were 
among the hottest foes of England in the 
War of Independence. At last these three 
elements of disaffection,—the Nationalists 
“among the educated class, the discontented 
northerners, and the wretched peasants, led 
to some extent by their priests,— joined, un- 
der the impulse of the French Revolution, 
to form the great conspiracy of the United 
Irishmen, which burst into flame in the rebel- 
lion of 1798. 

We all know the story of that unhappy 
insurrection, condemned from the first to 
failure by the want of leaders and of co- 
hesion, and by the apathy of France. It 
would have been better for both Ireland and 
England had it been either more or less 
formidable. If it had succeeded so far as 
to hold the English for a time at bay and 
obtain recognition as a belligerent force, 
peace would have been ultimately settled on 
fairer’ terms, and Ireland might have escaped 
another generation of servitude. If it had 
been feebler and more easily suppressed, the 
ruling caste would not have taken so ferocious 
a revenge. Catholic emancipation, which Pitt 
had desired some years before, would not 
have been so long delayed, the union with 
Great Britain in 1800 would not have been 
hurried through under such odious auspices. 
For the next nine-and-twenty years,—till 
O’Connell extorted political rights for the 
Roman Catholics,—the condition of the 
island was deplorable. Outrage had now 
become the familiar resource of the peas- 
antry, harsh coercion acts which established 
martial law or suspended Aadeas corpus, the 
weapon of the government, while the appar- 
ent representation of Ireland in the British 
Parliament was a mockery, since only Prot- 
estants could elect or could sit, and even the 
members chosen were too few and personally 
(of course, with some brilliant exceptions) too 
unworthy to exercise any influence for their 
country’s good. The Bnitish Parliament and 
the English law seemed to govern; but, in 
reality, the island was ruled by the same in- 
solent, reckless, thriftless caste of landlords 
and their dependents, who were all that men 
may be expected to become when ignorance 
and violence are checked neither by law nor 
by any opinion from beyond their own circle. 
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It was a strong race, that of the Irish Prot. 
estants, and it has produced some remarkable 
men. ‘its faults were largely due to its posi- 
tion and surroundings. But they have proved 
fatal faults to the country. 

With the passing of the Emancipation Act. 
in 1829, a new era seemed to open. England 
had repented of her past wrong-doings: 
justice and friendship were henceforth to 
guide her. Unfortunately, the worst often 
comes after efforts to make things better have 
begun, partly because it is not till then that the 
results of previous error are fully seen, partly 
also because the revengeful feelings of those 
who have suffered oppression do not find 
vent till they feel themselves stronger and 
freer. England expected that the Irish 
would be grateful for her tardy act of justice, 
and has not yet got over her surprise at 
finding that they are not in the least grateful, 
but more troublesome than they were before. 
The events of the last fifty years, since a 
reformed Parliament has had to deal with 
Ireland, are in everybody’s knowledge, so 
that no historical outline of them need be 
given. What has been said may have been 
enough to show how long a time it had taken 
to form Irish feeling as it stood on the 
morrow of Emancipation,—and how many 
different springs of tears and blood had com- 
bined to make it bitter. There was the re- 
sentment of the priesthood first, and also 
of their flocks, against the Protestants who 
had appropriated the ancient churches, and 
forced them to pay tithes to heretical pastors. 
There was the feeling, perpetuated in a dim, 
dull way from generation to generation, that 
the land which the Saxon now owned had 
been the land of the natives; that the right 
his law gave him to turn the tenant off was a 
wrong not less foul because it was old. There 
was the memory of countless acts of insult 
and tyranny perpetrated by the landlord 
class,— not so much by the large proprietors, 
for they lived in England or in Dublin, as 
by their relations and dependents, their 
agents and bailiffs,— and all that loose throng 
of idlers that hung round the Irish squire of 
sixty years ago. There was, among the better 
educated, shame and wrath at the misery and 
squalor and ignorance in which the great 
mass of their countrymen lived, and which, 
not quite justly, but not unnaturally, was laid to 
the charge of a government which neglected 
its humble dependency. And lastly, there 
was just springing up, but destined to grow 
far more potent and terrible, the feeling of 
Irish nationality,— the desire to be a people, 
an independent people, one among the 
nations of the world, and not the mere 
satellite of stately and contemptuous England. 
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All these sentiments, acting some upon one 
class only, some upon all, have gone to form 
the present temper of the bulk of the Irish 

le, of those whom one may call the 
aboriginal nation, as distinct from the Anglo- 
Scottish immigrants. But it was some time 
before they fully revealed themselves. At 
first, the people were too depressed, too little 
conscious of the new position they had at- 
tained, to express their feelings or give effect 
to them, whether by agitation, or by electing 
representatives after their own heart. The 
sentiment of nationality, which was compara- 
tively new and feeble in 1832, has wonder- 
fully developed itself since then under the 
example of its successful assertion not only 
in Italy, in Germany, but even in small 
peoples like the Bulgarians or Rouman- 
jans, or in remote regions like Iceland. 
And the habit of obedience to the ruling 
caste was so rooted that it was not until 
the Ballot Act, passed in 1872, had set the 
voter free from his fear of the landlord, that 
members began to be returned who belonged 
to a new type,—men in whom the vindictive 
bitterness that had accumulated during past 
generations found expression more vehement 
than the bulk of the people would really have 
given to it, but which by its expression inten- 
sified that bitterness and further stimulated 
the anti-English sentiment. 

All the elements of hostility which I have 
enumerated have been steadily converging 
to make up the present nationalist Irish 
party. The Tithe war of 1831 was purely a 
social or economical movement among the 
peasantry, with hardly a political side. The 
Repeal movement under Daniel O'Connell, 
the Young Ireland movement under Davis, 
Duffy, William Smith O’Brien, John Mitch- 
ell, were political movements purely. The 
latter more particularly was largely senti- 
mental, and had little root among the peo- 
ple. It was led by enthusiastic men of 
literary tastes, who found their fellow-country- 
men too ignorant to enter into their views, 
too unorganized to give them substantial 
support; while the priesthood were indiffer- 
ent, seeing no gain to their religion from 
these republican demonstrations. Some six- 
teen years after the abortive rising of 1848 
came the Fenian movement, wider and more 
dangerous, because conducted by persons who 
more largely belonged to the humbler class, 
because based on a system of secret societies 
which ramified through the towns of England 
as well as of Ireland, because largely organized 
from America and by men who had gained 
some experience of fighting in the American 
Civil War; finally, because it promised a tan- 
gible gain to the peasantry in the expulsion 
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of the Saxon colonists and the redivision of 
the land. Next followed the Home Rule 
agitation, comparatively moderate in its aims, 
constitutional in its methods, supported by 
many persons of good social standing, Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics, conservatives as 
well as liberals, yet of course drawing to itself 
some sympathy from those revolutionary men 
who welcomed every attack upon the English 
connection. But the different elements of the 
Home Rule party soon fell asunder. Two ex- 
treme sections began to act for themselves. The 
one, consisting of a small group of members 
of the Parliament of 1874, enlarged to more 
than thirty in the Parliament of 1880, devised, 
or rather developed and extended (for it had 
been invented by some English Tories in 
1872) the system of parliamentary obstruc- 
tion. They continued to arrest the prog- 
ress of English and Scotch business in the 
House of Commons in order to force the 
legislature either to devote itself to Irish 
business, or else to make over Irish business 
to an Irish Parliament. The other section, 
perceiving that no agitation could be really 
formidable which did not enlist the peas- 
antry by appealing to their material interests, 
and to that interest which was the oldest and 
deepest in their minds, founded the Irish 
National Land League. Its programme, “the 
land for the people,”—-whether that mean 
merely fixity of tenure at a reduced rent or 
the extinction of landlords altogether, with 
every farmer the owner of his farm,— was far 
more seductive than any that had been pub- 
licly proclaimed before. 

While the more moderate Home Rulers 
found themselves drawn toward the English 
Liberals, an alliance was effected between 
the Land League—strong among the masses 
—and the extreme parliamentary party. The 
stream of political agitation was swelled by 
the turbid torrent of social revolution. 
These were the steps by which the position 
of 1881 was reached, when, under the influ- 
ence of passionate scenes in Parliament and 
agrarian outrages reported from two-thirds 
of Ireland, the crisis took place which pro- 
duced the Coercion Act and the Land Act, 
on the morrow of which, not yet knowing all 
that they will bring forth, Ireland and Eng- 
land now stand. 

During these fifty years, however, while 
Irish discontent was gathering force, and its 
streams were uniting into one channel, that 
policy of reconciliation which had begun with 
Catholic emancipation had not ceased to be 
applied. The tithe grievance was dealt with 
in 1833. Several bishoprics of the Established 
Protestant Episcopal Church were suppressed 
in 1833. A system of national education was 
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established while England as yet had none. 
The Queen’s Colleges and Universities, intend- 
ed to supply unsectarian university education, 
were created, and Maynooth College founded 
for the education of the Catholic priesthood. 
In 1869, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was disestablished and partly disendowed, 
against the vehement opposition of the Church 
of England and influential sections of Eng- 
lish society ——a large concession to make to 
principles cf abstract justice. In 1870 another 
act was passed, which, recognized rights in 
the tenants to the goéd-will of their farms, 
rights whose existence up to that time the 
Legislature had constantly denied, and which 
seemed, to many English land-owners, to 
endanger the security of English landed 
property. All these, it may be thought, were 
sO many messages of peace and amity 
sent by the British Parliament to Ireland. 
Why have they not produced more effect 
—why not, at least, some effect? Why did 
they not mollify the feelings of the Irish, 
assure them of the good disposition of Britain, 
suggest to them a policy of temperate con- 
stitutional agitation, such as any class or 
interest in Great Britain pursues when it con- 
ceives itself aggrieved by some defect in law 
or administration? Have all these acts of 
justice been thrown away, and might Britain 
have equally well, for her own comfort and 
security, turned a deaf ear to every demand 
thatreached her across St. George’s Channel ? 

The obvious answer is that feelings which 
it has taken centuries to implant are not for- 
gotten in a few years, even under the best 
influences. If you have been scolding and 
beating a child ever since it left the cradle, 
you must not look for affection.and confi- 
dence as soon as the stick has been thrown 
away. But this answer, which people in Eng- 
land have grown tired of, does not explain the 
whole matter. There must be other reasons 
for the continued misunderstandings of the 
two countries—for the unsoftened asperity of 
the Irish National party. Take an act like 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Bourke last spring—an act unparalleled 
in the previous history of Ireland—unparal- 
leled, one may almost say, in the history of 
modern Europe; for the victims of political 
assassination in Russia, or Spain, or Italy, or 
even Turkey, have been persons against whom 
some personal animosity might be felt, who 
were either, Jike the Czar Alexander II., the 
emblems and heads, or at least the active 
agents and ministers of a hated system, who 
might have concentrated its obloquy upon 
themselves by some official act. But here the 
principal victim had and could have had no 
personal enemy; he had not entered on his 
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duties ; his mission was to open the prison- 
doors, to conciliate by gentleness. The crime 
is indeed not to be charged on the nation, but 
on a few fierce and misguided men. By 
there were large classes in Ireland whose sat. 
isfaction was scarcely concealed, and many 
in America who openly applauded. Such an 
event is only the most conspicuous illustration 
of a state of feeling between the countries, or 
rather among the Irish Nationalists toward 
England, for which reasons must be sought 
in the present as well as in the past. 

If we attempt to discover these reasons 
we shall find some of them in the character 
and attitude of the people and Government 
of Great Britain; others in the temper and 
imagination of the Irish. I will begin with 
the former. 

The English government of Ireland is stil] 
practically a foreign government. The Eng- 
lish may say that it ought not to beso, cannot 
be so, because after all the two islands form 
one kingdom, owe allegiance to a queen who 
is as directly queen of the one as of the 
other, are governed by a popular assembly, 
in which representatives of Ireland—repre- 
sentatives more numerous than her popula- 
tion and wealth entitle her to—sit and vote 
and speak freely, and more than freely. 
Nevertheless, people in Ireland still think of 
and talk of the Government, not as their 
Government, but as “the English Govern- 
ment.” It seems to them an external power, 
set in motion by forces they do not control, 
conducted on principles which may or may 
not be good, but which are not their princi- 
ples. The Irish peasant or small tradesman 
feels it foreign just as Hungarians and 
Italians felt the Government of Austria for- 
eign, five-and-twenty years ago; as the 
upper classes of Poland feel that of Russia 
still. You may tell the Irishman that the 
Government is his own, conducted by his 
Parliament: he thinks it foreign none the 
less. The English do not understand this, do 
not believe it. They go very little to Ireland, 
but when they do, they hear a language the 
same as their own, see the same soldiers, and 
in the larger towns the same constables, enter 
the same law-courts, pay in the same coinage, 
travel on the same railways, pursue the same 
field sports, meet at dinner persons of their own 
class with the same prejudices and tastes, 
and remark little difference between the 
two islands, except that the people are (as 
they say) more ragged, more amusing, more 
untruthful. They do not see why Ireland 
should not be just as loyal as Scotland, 
where they feel themselves perfectly at home, 
although the laws and religion are different. 
The Englishman has hitherto always assumed 
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that he and his habits and ideas and laws are 
the normal and natural ones, and has applied 
them accordingly. The laws of Ireland, and 
nearly the whole (for of course there are some 
differences) of her administrative system, have 
been transplanted bodily from England, where 
they had naturally grown up, and been set 
to'work in a country whose conditions were 
originally quite different, and have never yet 
adapted themselves to the English exotic. 
The English law of land, the Anglican Prot- 
estant Church Establishment, were only the 
most salient instances of the method pursued 
in governing Ireland according to English 
ideas; and though these two are gone, there 
remain other institutions ill-suited for Ireland, 
and which she would never have created for 
herself. 

But this is not the only ground on which 
the Irish allege that they are governed from 
abroad. The two heads of the Executive— 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
—are nearly always Englishmen, or if, as in 
the case of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Irish- 
born, yet Englishmen to all intents and pur- 
purposes, by education, by connections, by 
ideas.* I do not contest the reasons which 
might have been advanced against the ap- 
pointment of Irishmen to these posts of 
late years, though however few the suitable 
Irishmen, none could well have been more un- 
suitable than two of the Englishmen who have 
served as Chief Secretaries within the last 
twenty years. I only observe on the fact, which 
Irishmen fairly point to as a proof of subjec- 
tion. However, the chief ground of complaint 
isfound in the British Parliament. It is the 
Parliament of Ireland as well as of England. 
Irishmen make laws for England and Scotland 
with as full a right as Englishmen and Scotch- 
men for Ireland. The vote of an Irish mem- 
ber is as effective to turn out a ministry as that 
of amember for Manchester, London, or Edin- 
burgh. Where, then, is the grievance? In this: 
that the Irish members are a comparatively 
small minority, whose votes have no more 
weight upon Irish affairs than those of any 
English or Scotch member who knows nothing 
and cares little about those affairs. Ifthe Irish 
members were ever so united (not that they 
ever are united), their wishes could be easily 
overborne by a minister who need only call 
inhis English and Scotch majority. Ireland 
requires, say the Irish, almost the whole 
time of Parliament. There is so much misery 
among her people to be remedied, so many 
abuses in her administration to be exposed, 
so many changes in her laws to be made, 
that whole sessions ought to be devoted to 


*The nobility and the upper gentry of Ireland, it 
need hardly be said, are substantially English. 
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her. But the English and Scotch members 
will not give the time. “ Ireland,” the Eng- 
lish say, “has less than one-sixth of the 
members of the House of Commons, only 
one-seventh of the population of the two 
islands. Why should she engross more than 
the same proportion of the time of Parlia- 
ment? During the last six years Ireland has 
certainly had far more than her fair share of 
the public time. But this has been owing 
partly to her disordered state, partly to the 
systematic obstruction of a section of Irish 
members. Until that obstruction began, she 
was disgracefully neglected. English mem- 
bers were bored by Irish questions, about 
which they knew nothing, and of which 
nothing seemed to come. They lounged 
into the lobbies, and flocked back at the 
sound of the division-bell to vote as their 
party leaders told them; they were always 
willing to stifle an Irish debate. 

This state of things galled the Irish mem- 
bers, and its existence is some justification for 
the obstruction which they have practiced. 
It was, of course, impossible for the House 
of Commons to submit to such a perversion 
of its rules and interruption of its business ; 
but without obstruction, the Irish members 
might never have got the Land Act. Irish 
questions would have been thrust aside as 
they had been so often in time past. Nor is 
it only the indifference ; it is also the ignor- 
ance of the British Parliament that is 
arraigned. Acts are passed for Ireland, 
administrative policies are adopted in Ire- 
land and defended by the Government on the 
floor of the House of Commons, which those 
who know Ireland know to be mistakes, sure 
to end in failure. If they related to English 
affairs, English members would be interested ; 
one could talk to them in private, one could 
appeal to them in debate; the newspapers 
would be used; public opinion would check 
an erring ministry. But where the mis- 
take relates to Ireland this cannot be done. 
Since they do not understand Ireland, the 
English and Scotch majority deliver their 
votes into the hands of the Government, the 
Government delivers itself into the hands of 
its Chief Secretary, and even if an English 
member here and there is found who, know- 
ing something of Ireland, can protest against 
the blunders he sees the Chief Secretary com- 
mitting, he protests in vain, for he finds no 
more support in English public opinion or 
in the press than he does from his unin- 
formed brother members. 

Thus a great deal of the government of 
Ireland, and most so in troublous times, is 
government by one man, Lord Lieutenant 
or Chief Secretary. He is usually an able 
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and a conscientious man (at present, we have 
exceptionally high-minded and capable men 
filling both these places) ; but, after all, this is 
not free government or self-government, such 
as England boasts to have taught the world. 
It is not the way in which England or Scotland 
is governed, It is the rule of a dependency 
through an official,— responsible, no doubt, but 
responsible not to the ruled, but to an assem- 
bly of which they form only a sixth part. 
When any grievance is felt in England, be it 
by any part of the country or by any class, or 
trade, or profession, a clamor is soon raised. 
Deputations wait on the ministry, and mem- 
bers are plied with letters by their constit- 
uents. Public meetings are held and reported. 
Some leading newspaper is sure to take the 
matter up and make the political world fa- 
miliar with it. Those who suffer are ail 
around those with whom the remedy lies, 
and can approach them and influence them 
in a hundred ways. So, when the matter 
comes before Parliament, the declaration of a 
minister is not accepted as conclusive. Mem- 
bers vote as their convictions, or their fear 
of their constituents, decide them; and the 
ministry yields or is defeated. Some years 
ago, the English trades-unions complained of 
the common law of conspiracy, which, as 
they said, pressed harshly and unjustly on 
them. At first, the Government and the upper 
classes generally turned a deaf ear; but, by 
persistent agitation out of doors, for they 
had at first little parliamentary support, they 
carried their point, and had the law changed 
in their favor. Neither members nor ministers 
could afford to ignore the trades-unionists, in 
the midst of whom, so to speak, they lived. 
But the Irish peasantry are far away in a dif- 
ferent island ; their complaints, their sufferings, 
their aspirations, have not touched the Eng- 
lish members directly. They have at most 
been read about, as one reads the stories in 
a book of travels. 

“It is to this same cause,” pursue the 
Irish, “ that we trace the vacillation, the un- 
certainty, the want of consistent principle, 
which has marked the policy of English gov- 
ernments and parliaments toward Ireland. 
Your ministry coquets with the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy, believing that by keeping it in 
good humor,—that is to say, by making con- 
stant concessions to its claim to control edu- 
cation,— you can best keep the country quiet. 
But every now and then Parliament takes the 
matter up, refuses the concessions which have 
been virtually promised, creates a general 
sense of insecurity. At one time you are se- 
vere, passing stringently repressive acts; at 
another you let these acts expire, and give a 
tacit encouragement to sedition. These are 


just the kind of changes which one must ex. 
pect in the foreign policy of a State, because 
Parliament and the nation cannot be always 
attending to foreign policy, and when they 
return to it after an interval, are apt to think 
and command in a different spirit from that 
of some years before. But it is not what 
ought to happen in domestic policy. Your 
Irish policy is, therefore, more foreign than do. 
mestic in its character. You are not govem- 
ing yourselves, but a people outside yourselves, 
in short, a dependent country. Say what yoy 
will, there are two nations, not one nation. 
Every debate in your Parliament shows it, and 
most of all, a debate in your House of Lords, 
where there is not a single exponent of the 
ideas and sentiments of the great mass of 
Irishmen. Yet the House of Lords has the 
power of rejecting measures intended for the 
benefit of Ireland which nearly every Irish 
member in the House of Commons has ap- 
proved. It does not fear to exercise that 
power. It exercised it in 1880 by rejecting 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, a re- 
jection from which all the subsequent disorders 
of the country have sprung. How would not 
the Liberal party in England have resented 
such a piece of audacity on the part of the 
Lords, if the bill had been for the relief of 
English sufferers! You would have threat- 
ened the House of Peers, you would have sent 
the bill up again, and dared them to reject it. 
But as Irish tenants were the victims, you 
took it coolly. Mr. Forster fired some shots 
in the air against the Lords, the Radicals 
cheered him, and there was an end of it. But 
not an end of the mischief, for from that hour 
agrarian outrages began to increase. The es- 
sence of a constitution and government like 
that of the United Kingdom is, that the gov- 
erned, the people, are also, through their rep- 
resentatives, the governors, so that whatever 
evils they feel in the one capacity they can rec- 
tify in the other. This is why free government, 
good government, self-government, are syno- 
nyms of one another, because experience has 
proved that no man, or assembly, or nation, 
can be trusted, in the long run, to govern 
others so well as they will govern themselves. 
Now the government of Ireland by English 
ministers, by a Parliament one house of 
which is entirely, and the other five-sixths, 
English and Scotch, is not self-government. 
Hence it is that we still feel your legislation, 
even when it is liberal and well-intentioned, 
to be foreign legislation, and ourselves your 
subjects.” 

I have endeavored to state the case as a 
fair-minded Irishman, rather than as an 
Englishman, would state it. Unquestionably 
there is much truth in such a view. One 
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need only listen to an Irish debate in the 
House of Commons to recognize it. And 
one must further admit that the English are 
not merely foreigners, but by no means 

cious and agreeable foreigners, to deal 
with. In spite of their many virtues, partly 
because of some of their virtues and especially 
of their passion for improving people and 
things, the English do not make themselves 
liked by other nations, not even in India, 
where they are honestly doing their best for 
the natives. They are too stiff, too dry, too 
unsympathetic, too much disposed to make 
their own notions and customs the universal 
standard of right. Toward races which they 
think their inferiors they are less often cruel 
and far less often unjust than most European 

ples. But they are contemptuous, or at 
best, condescending. They do not allow the 
subject to forget that he is not only a subject 
but an inferior. Their very indifference to his 
opinion of them is the most constant evidence 
of their pride. Between them and the Irish 
there is a sort of incompatibility like that which 
exists between the German and the Slav. 
It is true that they do not hate the Irish as 
the Germans hate the Slavs, and as the Low- 
land Scotch hated the Celtic Highlanders, 
even so recently as in the days of Thomas 
Carlyle’s youth. An Englishman is not sensi- 
ble of any antipathy to an individual Irish- 
man; and it need not be said that an indi- 
vidual Irishman has every chance, and uses 
it, of success in England. In the professions 
of arms and law and medicine, in the church, 
in literature and science, many of the lead- 
ing men of modern Britain are Irish by birth 
or education,—real Irishmen with their Irish 
quality, perhaps even their Irish speech 
bewraying them. But for Ireland as a whole, 
or for any group of Irishmen associating 
themselves as Irishmen, the English have a 
feeling which, if not dislike, is at least dis- 
trust, and which, though hardly to be called 
contemptuous, is certainly not respectful. An 
Irishman who is content to be even as an 
Englishman is received on the same footing. 
But Irishmen who obtrude their Hibernian 
character and nationality are ill-regarded. 
Then local patriotism is thought ridiculous. 
“What have they to be proud of ?” says the 
Englishman; “why cannot they leave that 
nonsense alone, and be satisfied to be 
citizens of this great United Kingdom ? 
They are not fit for self-government, and 
would go to ruin if left to themselves. They 
must be treated like children. Why cannot 
they be happy, with such a kind friend as 
England to look after them ; why are they not 
more grateful for all she is doing for them ?” 
The restlessness, the vehemence in language, 
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the exaggerativeness of the Insh tempera- 
ment, its instability compared with his own, 
even its gift for coaxing and pleasing,—all 
repel the ordinary Englishman. He cannot 
conceal his distrust, and the Irish take his 
distrust, as it is often accompanied by 
brusqueness, to mean more than it does 
mean. They are irritated by the English 
want of suavity in a way which surprises the 
English, sensible of their good intentions 
and not understanding how much mere 
manner counts for, between nations as well 
as between individuals. A patriotic Irish- 
man, even if he has nothing to complain 
of personally, becomes indignant on behalf 
of his nation; feels the English foreigners, 
resents their interference just because it is 
that of foreigners, and nurses his nationality 
more than ever, as an ardent mind is most 
loyal to a friend just when the world runs 
him down. I have heard Irishmen who 
were themselves bitter opponents of the 
so-called National party, hot Tories and 
Protestants, confess that they hated the 
English, and would like to be rid of them, 
were it not that they knew that in an inde- 
pendent Ireland their own party and religion 
would be overpowered. The sense that Eng- 
land treated them de haut en bas was intoler- 
able. No wonder then that this feeling among 
the less educated masses, who have been fed 
for years with denunciations of England, and 
told that all their misfortunes are due to her, 
makes them think and call the government 
which is carried on in the name of the Queen 
and Parliament a foreign government. 

If it were only this, if it were a purely 
English government, the case might be 
better. Foreign rule, such as was the rule of 
the Austrians in Italy, need not wound men 
privately, but publicly only. So far from 
setting class against class, it has a tendency 
to bring classes together, by giving them the 
bond of a common national feeling against 
the stranger. But the so-called English 
government in Ireland is the rule not merely 
of England, but of the English part of 
Ireland,— of a dominant caste, English by 
origin, Protestant by religion—who in time 
past enjoyed a monopoly of political and 
civil rights and so abused it as to bring the 
people’s hatred, not on themselves only, but on 
England also whose power they were suffered 
to wield. To the mind of an Irish peasant or 
tradesman, the Government is not a distant 
abstraction, which, in return for a light tax, 
gives him the protection of the law, not an 
imposing embodiment of the unity of the 
nation; it means the squirarchy, the land- 
owning and locally dominating class, to 
whom he pays rent, who are justices of the 
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peace, who are connected by social or family 
ties with all the other powers that be, and 
who are still able to influence those powers 
for his evil or good. In time past, the peasant 
had much insolence and much oppression to 
suffer from the squires and their dependents, 
there being no such sympathy and friendliness 
between him and them as in England gives 
a genial character to the relation of land- 
lord and tenant. He knows that things have 
changed now. The Irish landlords are nearly 
always Tories, and since 1870 great has been 
their bitterness against the Liberal party 
which disestablished the Protestant Church 
and altered the Land Laws. The peasant 
sees that those who were once secure in their 
strength are now angry and alarmed. He 
perceives that there is a power above the 
squire which no longer supports him as of 
yore. He thinks this change is due to 
agitation, to the fears the English have begun 
to entertain, and he is encouraged to ‘as- 
sume a bolder attitude. But the Govern- 
ment is still identified in his mind with 
the class through which it approaches and 
deals with him,—the class which furnishes 
the paid as well as the unpaid magistrates, 
the judges, the bulk of the officials. The 
rancor which he feels toward this class— 
a rancor stronger now than it was when 
they deserved jt far more (because brutal- 
ity is less resented by a serf than arrogance 
by a man swollen by newly won equal- 
ity)— extends itself to the Government, and 
England has the misfortune to incur a 
double inheritance of hatred, that of the 
foreign power which has conquered, that 
of the ruling caste which has tyrannized at 
home over the poor. That she has identified 
herself with this ruling caste, legislated in 
its interest, allowed it to make her odious, 
all this belongs rather to the past than to the 
present. The existing generation of Irish land- 
lords are far better than their ancestors, and 
have suffered heavily for the sins of those 
ancestors; much of their power is gone and 
yet more may be lost. But the English 
Government cannot rid itself of the associa- 
tion with thera which the people have 
formed, because most of those who combine 
education with loyalty to the English con- 
nection belong to that caste, and are there- 
fore the inevitable officials. Herein, therefore, 
England can hardly be blamed. Nor is it the 
fault of the present generation of English- 
men that Ireland has to be governed as 
if her people were one with the English, 
when history has made them different. That 
which may be charged as a fault on the 
English is that they have not, in the fifty 
years that followed Catholic emancipation, 


known or cared to know the truth about 
Ireland, and that when this truth has beep 
brought before them, they have usually 
ignored or forgotten it. When Parliament 
has bent itself to Irish questions, it has done 
so because the pressure from Ireland — some. 
times the increase in agrarian crime, some. 
times the prospect of each successive insur. 
rection, sometimes obstruction in the House 
of Commons — forced it to do so. Every cop. 
cession has been extorted, has come too late, 
because the demands of the agitators have 
already gone further, has lost grace, because 
not spontaneous, has been incomplete, 
because always mutilated by the House of 
Lords, has seemed due not so much to 
reason and justice as to fear and weariness, 
On each occasion, over and above any argu- 
ments in favor of the measure on its merits, 
the argument has always been heard, and 
has been most really potent, that Ireland is 
so full of discontent and sedition that some- 
thing must be done to appease her. Thus agi- 
tation has been encouraged, and the Irish have 
been taught that the true way to fix England's 
attention is by outrage and sedition. Every 
time their demands are granted they are 
warned that this is the last time; but they do 
not believe the warning, it has so often been 
given before. For this neglect as well as for 
that strain of haughtiness which stings the 
Irish, England will doubtless incur the cen- 
sure of history. But what England? There 
are two Englands as there are two Irelands, 
though less embittered against each other. 
Liberal England (I speak generally, for the 
view is the view of all Liberals, though that 
which predominates’ in this party,) admits 
many of the principles for which the pop- 
ular party pleads, has little sympathy for 
the landlord caste, and still less for Orange- 
ism, is willing to go a long way toward 
granting every demand which is not incon- 
sistent with the unity of the empire. Tory 
England (again speaking generally) holds 
that all our Irish difficulties are due to our 
weakness, that consistent firmness would 
have quelled long ago a disaffection which 
feeds and thrives upon concessions. Discontent 
is due to agitation ; agitation is due to the in- 
dulgence it receives from Liberal ministries, 
who find it easier to grant than to refuse, who 
think that the masses are always right, and 
the landowners always wrong. When a Tory 
Government yields— which it sometimes does 
—it alleges that the behavior of its Liberal 
predecessors has compelled it ; when a Liberal 
measure proves insufficient, the defence 1s 
that the Tory party or the House of Lords 
mutilated it in its passage. Between the two 
sets of views, alternately mounting into 
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wer, as the majority shifts this way and 
that, English policy toward Ireland loses 
vigor and definiteness, and effects neither 
what persistent firmness might do, nor persis- 
tent liberality. Each party finds in the Irish 
policy of the other a field for political attack, 
and under a system of party government, 
what else can be expected? Yet no onecan 
doubt that as the resistance to Irish demands 
has always come chiefly from the Tory party, 
so it is the great strength of that party which 
has made the successive acts of concession so 
tardy and soincomplete. A leading National- 
ist member said not long ago, that if it were 
not for the Tory party, the Irish question 
would be settled in a session. This is going 
too far. But it is unquestionably the existence 
of a landed aristocracy in England, allied to 
and naturally sympathizing with the landed 
aristocracy of Ireland, that has made England 
generally take her ideas from, and espouse 
the cause of, that ruling caste which the Irish 
masses hate. 

So far I have tried to set forth those 
elements of mistrust and difficulty between 
the Irish and England which are due to the 
position or character of the latter, and to the 
incidents of her government. Let us now 
look at the matter from the other side, and 
see what England has to complain of in the 
present or recent temper and conduct of the 
Irish. What is there in them which prevents 
a rapprochement, an understanding by which 
the peoples may get on amicably together ? 
The Irish would not themselves deny that 
they are hard to deal with, and American 
readers will not require much proof of that 
proposition. But in what way and for what 
reasons ? 

They are, in political matters, unpractical. 
Considering what an active part they play 
in American politics, not to speak of their 
parliamentary feats in England, it may seem 
absurd to call them an unpolitical nation. 
But they do want some of those qualities 
which have made the English and the Ameri- 
cans succeed in working free institutions,— 
self-restraint, moderation, a sense of the 
relative importance of different aims, a will- 
ingness to see what can be said on the other 
side, a preference of solid men and solid 
objects to brilliant declaimers and seductive 
visions. It is no reproach to them to be in 
these respects deficient, for few races have 
possessed these gifts, and even in England and 
America it is by a long experience of freedom 
that they have been developed and matured. 
The Irish people had no chance of forming 
habits of self-government before 1829. Till 
then politics meant, for them, conspiracy. 
Since then, while the habit of conspiracy has 
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unhappily survived, open agitation has been 
added. For the present generation, politics 
have consisted in agitation, in perpetual oppo- 
sition, complaint, denunciation. No popular 
leader has held any official position, has been 
called upon to put forward a positive scheme, 
has learnt by experience what the difficulties 
of legislating and governing are, has had 
himself sobered by the sense of responsibility. 
The Irish ideal of a leader has been an ora- 
tor, who will worry and vex and terrify the 
ruling powers, not a constructive statesman 
whose plans will restore prosperity to the 
country. Hence, as the mass of the people 
have had no training for local self-govern- 
ment, so the leaders have had nothing to do 
but criticise, and have given little or no help 
to the English Government by any practical 
suggestions. They would answer that this is 
not their business, but that of the Executive, 
and that suggestions from them would be ill 
received. Nevertheless it is a serious ob- 
stacle to any progress with the pacification 
of Ireland. Those who claim to speak on 
behalf of the disaffected majority make vague 
and large demands, which English opinion 
holds inadmissible. They do not show how 
these demands could be satisfied by framing 
any scheme of government which would 
work. They declare that nothing less than 
their demands will be accepted, and gener- 
ally refuse to codperate in arranging some 
practicable compromise. 

Some among them irritate even those 
Englishmen who desire to aid them by the 
unmeasured vehemence of their language and 
by their efforts to insult whatever the English 
respect. And thus, while they deprive the 
Government and Parliament of that help 
which the representatives of the country 
ought to render, they confirm the notion of 
the ordinary Englishman that the Irish, 
high and low, orator and peasant, are unfit 
to be trusted with their own affairs,—that 
an Irish assembly would be a place of end- 
less and purposeless wrangling. He finds 
the Nationalist members unreasonable and 
impracticable. He complains that they insist 
on all or nothing ; that they will not combine 
with those who are really their friends; that 
they are ostentatiously detached,—hostile to 
every English alliance. “Why not,” he ex- 
claims, “ when you have a man like Mr. 
Gladstone, who has given so many proofs of 
his sincerity, who obviously desires to go as 
far in your direction as English public opin- 
ion will permit, and is constantly charged 
with yielding to you—why not recognize his 
good intentions (aye, and his good perform- 
ance), facilitate his progress, show that his 
measures tend to pacify Ireland, instead of 
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agitating against him and denouncing his 
Government just as you denounced the 
Tories ? It looks as if you wished to keep up 
irritation, to prevent reconciliation, to per- 
suade your countrymen that England is still 
the same hostile foreign power she was 
seventy years ago. Perhaps your hope is 
that you will make England give you up in 
despair as irreconcilable, and at last part 
with you, not from any conviction that it will 
benefit you, but out of sheer weariness and 
disgust. You may think you are right; but 
you mistake the English people. They are 
now, under a popular constitution which 
expresses the feelings of the middle and work- 
ing classes, more just and friendly to Ireland, 
more anxious to do what is right, more re- 
gardless of the English landlord garrison, than 
they ever were before. But they are as proud 
and resolute as ever, and you greatly err if 
you think you have more to gain from their 
fear or their exhaustion than from their love 
of justice and freedom.” 

What answer the Nationalist would make 
to such an appeal every one knows. But it is 
most true that the Irish do now misconceive 
the English people just as the English mis- 
conceive the state of mind of an Irish Na- 
tionalist. The English, who have forgotten 
the scorn and the misdeeds of their ancestors, 
assume that the Irish have forgotten all that 
too. They live in full light under conditions 
daily becoming more democratic; they do 
not know how much of the past darkness 
broods over the mind of an Irish peasant; 
they expect from the nation as a whole a 
reasonableness, a friendliness, a comprehen- 
sion of our time which does not yet exist. 
The Nationalist, on the other hand, does not 
realize the change in England; he sees in 
her still the harsh and haughty master of 
1798. The one expects too much; the other 
gives credit for too little. 

Another reason for the apparent implaca- 
bility of the Irish opposition, a reason unsuf- 
ficiently grasped in England, is to be found 
in its internal divisions. It is composed of 
different sections, and the more moderate are 
forced to play up to the more extreme. I 
have already remarked that the gravity of 
the crisis since 1879 has consisted in the 
union of several hitherto distinct currents of 
anti-English feeling. But the coincidence of 
these parties has been, not a fusion, but only 
an alliancé. Behind the parliamentary Nation- 
alists—who in the main confine themselves 
to constitutional agitation, and who have not 
formally demanded anything more than a 
separate Irish parliament—stands the Fenian 
party, whose object is complete independence, 
its methods, conspiracy, and insurrection. This 
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party has never submitted itself to the parlia- 
mentary opposition, and is quite capable of 
breaking with the more moderate men, of de. 
nouncing them, even of turning its weapons 
against them. There is no reason to believe jt 
numerically strong, but it is desperate ; it re. 
ceives sympathy from many who hesitate to 
join it; it professes to control the contributions 
of the Irish in America, and has no doubt 
some support there. In a struggle between 
Jacobins and Girondins, the latter are apt to 
come off worst. Now the Fenian party will 
not hear of conciliation or compromise, and 
to accept a compromise would be to break 
with them. There is also what may be called 
the agrarian party among the peasantry and 
small shop-keepers, the local politicians and 
members of land leagues, or of the old Riband 
lodges,—the men who have hoped to get the 
land for nothing, who have been excited by 
the promises of agitators, by the success 
which attended the Land League movement, 
by the mere pleasure of conspiring and find- 
ing themselves powerful. This party was far 
from including the whole of the western and 
southern peasantry. The numerical majority 
of the people have probably been either nev- 
tral or inactively sympathetic. But it has 
been well organized, and it is strong just be- 
cause there is no other party among the 
masses to confront it—no sentiment of friend- 
liness to England, or attachment to the law. 
The parliamentary leaders cannot neglect it, 
for it is to its support that they mostly owe 
their seats. And it would regard with sus- 
picion and disappointment any arrangement 
which gave it less than the whole of what it 
has been taught to demand. That it is easier 
to raise the devil than to lay him, is a maxim 
whose truth popular leaders have often had 
to ponder. 

The necessity of keeping in good humor 
these extreme sections of their party must 
have been an enormous difficulty for the Na- 
tionalist chiefs, and one which English opinion 
has perhaps insufficiently allowed for. They 
have been severely judged by those who fail to 
perceive that it requires an altogether excep- 
tional moral courage and strength of character 
for a leader to avoid being pressed on by the 
eagerness of his followers into a position which 
his judgment disapproves. Nothing so hard 
as to retire, or to counsel moderation, when 
you expose yourself to the charge (however 
groundless) of timidity or treason. A leader 
so placed may honestly, though erringly, think 
that he better serves his country and the 
world by remaining at the head of a move- 
ment, even when forced to go too far and 
say too much, and thus holding back the men 
of violent means and hopeless aims, rather 
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than by abandoning its guidance to desperate 
hands. I speak from no special knowledge of 
the inner state of the Nationalist party, about 
which I know no more than any other member 
of the general public. But no one who has 
watched its course during the last few years 
can help perceiving that its chiefs have re- 
peatedly felt obliged to take steps and hold 
language they would not have taken or held 
of themselves, in order to please and keep up 
the excitement of their supporters in Ireland 
or America, people not only less informed but 
more violent and reckless than themselves. 
It were needless to show how much this in- 
creases the perplexity of English statesmen 
in dealing with such leaders. What is the use 
of convincing them if they are not free to 
act upon their own convictions, but must 
gratify a fierce faction whom no arguments or 
appeals from England can reach? What is 
gained by conceding their first demands, if 
new demands are immediately to be sprung 
upon you at the bidding of men who want 
nothing less than absolute independence? The 
agrarian party and the insurrectionist party 
expect from the parliamentary opposition only 
one thing —unremitting hostility to any Eng- 
lish Government ; and the parliamentary op- 
position is thus being always forced further 
than its cooler heads approve. 

“What is it, then,” it may be asked, “ that 
makes the agrarianists and the insurrectionists 
so strong ? They are not numerous ; they are 
inferior in every way to the parliamentary 
leaders; why should they be obeyed?” This 
brings one to the kernel of the mischief. 
They are formidable, partly because there is 
no pacific party among the masses to oppose 
them, but mainly from that capital misfortune 
of Ireland, the severance of its upper from 
its lower classes. The natural leaders of a 
people ought to come from its higher class ; 
that is to say, from the men of education, 
intelligence, social position — those who are 
naturally looked up to either in their own 
neighborhood or by the country at large. Their 
higher social standing, their wider intellectual 
outlook, gives such men not only a greater 
aptitude for politics, but a sense of responsi- 
bility which, when it is found among those who 
want these advantages, is due to the presence 
of quite exceptional natural capacity and vir- 
tue. Iam far from saying that good leaders 
may not spring from the least cultivated 
classes; I observe only that a leader from 
among them has certain obstacles to over- 
come, certain grave temptations to encounter, 
which are less formidable to the person who 
starts from a higher platform of rank and 
knowledge. Now in Ireland these natural 
leaders are almost wanting. The popular party 
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counts among its numbers few persons of rank, 
or wealth, or education ; few who correspond 
to men like Mazzini, Daniel Manin, Poerio, 
Saffi, d’Azeglio, in the Italy of thirty years ago ; 
few like those who led the commons of Eng- 
land in the struggle against the tyranny of the 
Stuarts, or like the heroes of the Revolution in 
America. The upper class in Ireland is mostly 
Protestant and Tory. The Protestant Liberals 
of Ulster stand (as a whole) aloof from the 
Nationalist movement; so, too, do the Catho- 
lic gentry, among whom there are indeed 
Home Rulers, but very few who desire sepa- 
ration. If they are not active friends of the 
present system, they dislike it less than the tac- 
tics of the revolutionary party. Thus it comes 
that nearly all the local leaders of the National- 
ist movement, and many of their parliamentary 
leaders, belong to the peasant class, share its 
animosities, its narrow horizon, its incapacity 
for grasping the difficulties of the problem, its 
tendency to yield to mere feeling instead of 
taking a large and sober view of the situation, 
and seeking to reach the practicable best. 
These men are dangerous because they are 
swayed by those very prejudices which a leader 
ought to rise above and correct. They stimu- 
late the people but do not enlighten it. One 
of them, at any rate, is a man of a high stamp, 
who has sought to check outrages, but he 
cannot exercise the sort of influence which 
the joint action of a group of enlightened 
men, however extreme in their views, might 
possess. Among the parliamentary leaders 
of the party there are several who, either by 
birth and position, or by education and culture, 
belong to the upper class. These things help 
a man even in a revolution. But such leaders 
stand almost alone. They have no local lead- 
ers of the same type behind them. They are 
generals in an army where there are hardly any 
trained officers, but only a vast rank and file, 
not indeed stupid, for there is always plenty of 
cleverness in Ireland, but ignorant and impa- 
tient. Hence they have not the requisite au- 
thority. They have not that body of opinion 
round them of their own class which, while it 
strengthens, steadies and controls. They have 
to appeal to the passions, or the bare material 
interest of their supporters, when the situation 
calls for a high and statesman-like tone. It may 
seem a paradox, but it is not the less a truth, 
that the Irish problem would be easier to solve 
if the so-called English garrison, if the whole 
of the educated class, belonged to the Nation- 
alist party. For then the education and wealth 
of the country would recognize the advantages 
of maintaining some sort of connection with 
England, and would make their policy ac- 
cepted by the masses; while English states- 
men would have firm ground to tread upon, 
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people to deal with who could take a practical 
view of things, and hold to a bargain once 
struck. 

As it is, the English Government finds itself 
on a quicksand. With whom is it to treat ? 
Whom is it to accept as the exponents of 
the popular will? It may seem to have been 
assumed in the previous argument that the 
Nationalists are the nation. But, so far as 
parliamentary representation goes, they can 
claim less than half the Irish members. One 
may reckon them loosely at forty, though not 
all these follow implicitly one standard. Of 
the remaining sixty-fo,r— Ireland having in 
all one hundred and four members—about 
twenty-seven are Tories, nine Ulster Liberal 
Protestants, and the rest nominally Home 
Rulers and for the most part Roman Catho- 
lics, but practically (with a few exceptions) 
supporters of the present Liberal Government, 
and therefore regarded as foes by the Nation- 
alists themselves. These sixty-four represent 
technically more than half the country; sub- 
stantially, no doubt, they represent less; for 
if a general election were now held, it is 
probable that the extreme party would obtain 
a majority, and come back with sixty or 
seventy members. However, at the lowest 
computation, more than a million Irishmen 
are opposed to the Nationalist programme, 
and this million includes nearly all the prop- 
erty and education of the island. A minority 
like this cannot be ignored. So the Irish who 
hold to England may fairly ask whether the 
wishes of the nation are to be learned and esti- 
mated solely from the more extreme party. 
“ How is justice to be done to the majority 
without doing injustice to the minority, espe- 
cially as this minority includes the most indus- 
trious and prosperous people in the country, 
the Scoto- Irish of the North? Is not England 
bound in honor, if she holds that in any sense 
the people of the whole United Kingdom are 
one people, to protect the religion and the 
property of such a minority from the conse- 
quences of separation ?” 

England has now something more important 
still to protect in Ireland—life and personal 
security. The difficulties we have hitherto been 
considering are political difficulties. But the 
deepest-rooted evil in Ireland is the existence 
of private crime, agrarian in its origin, but 
perpetrated not on landlords and agents only, 
but on whoever ventures, in three of the four 
provinces of the island, to disobey that un- 
written law of the people which forbids a ten- 
ant to be expelled from his farm. Not merely 
the evicting landlord, but the new-comer who 
takesa farm whence another has been removed, 
even if for good cause, and the very laborer 
or herdsman who serves him, incurs the anger 
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of the peasantry and stands in danger of his life. 
These habits of crime began in the last century 
when the law was harsh and landlords were 
wont to use it harshly. It was the only remedy 
the peasants had—the only vengeance they 
could take for their wrongs. It was so far ef. 
fective that it prevented many evictions which 
would otherwise have taken place ; and, hori. 
ble as it seems, one must remember that it was 
often provoked by an unrighteous abuse of the 
landlord’s power. The people came to forget 
its criminal character altogether, and looked 
on it as a sort of private war, and on any one 
who set himself against it and revealed the 
murderer asa traitor to his class. Hence the 
sympathy which surrounded the offender, the 
unwillingness to give information, to bear 
witness in court, to convict even on clear evi- 
dence. The immense difficulty of the Goy- 
ernment in Ireland all this century has been 
to detect and punish these agrarian crimes, 
because the whole country-side, even if it 
does not applaud the particular act, is against 
the law and for the offender. A wife is 
banned if she gives evidence against the 
slayer of her husband, or a son of his father. 
A distinguished physician told me that he was 
once summoned to attend a man—the bailiff, 
I think, of some land-owner— who had been 
shot in an agrarian quarrel. The man knew 
who had shot him, and by a word could have 
brought his murderer to justice, but he would 
not speak that word during the three days he 
lingered, and he died without giving a clew. 
This tacit league against the law has two 
fatal effects. It incenses the English, and gives 
them a bad opinion of the people, who seem 
to them more than ever unfit for self-govern- 
ment. And it forces every English adminis- 
tration, be it Tory or Liberal, to have recourse 
to coercive legislation, to suspend the ordi- 
nary law, and obtain extraordinary powers 
for seizing and trying offenders. The exercise 
of such powers is felt as a grievance in Ire- 
land, and further exasperates the anti-Eng- 
lish feeling. Even their legitimate use may 
be galling to ordinary citizens, nor can it fail 
to happen that they are sometimes misused. 
Exceptional legislation is taken as another 
proof that Ireland is treated differently from 
England. Yet what is a government to do 
which finds itself baffled by undetected crim- 
inals? It is even drawn on to apply these 
same exceptional powers to political offenses 
which are to modern sentiment less odious, 
and thus it commits the mistake of strength- 
ening in the Irish mind the association be- 
tween any sort of crime and patriotism, as 
being both directed against the foreign power. 
This struggle against agrarian crime, forc- 
ing the best friends of liberty to assume 4 
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sort of despotism, is the greatest difficulty 
which governments have to face in Ireland. 
But it is itself only a part of a larger phenom- 
enon. The movement in Ireland is a social 
revolution. The volcano has been smoking 
and glowing under its ashes for more than a 
century, and now the lava-floods have rolled 
forth. This is no isolated thing in Europe. 
Most feudal countries have to pass through 
such a phase. The French peasants effected 
their social revolution in the end of the last 
century. The French workmen have repeat- 
edly attempted one in our own time. In 
North Germany, the timely reforms of Stein 
averted a struggle among the agriculturists, 
while the spread of Socialism in the towns and 
the repressive measures of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment show how serious the danger is in the 
artisan classes. In Russia we have been hear- 
ing the first mutterings of the storm. England 
has so far escaped, for her trade and manufact- 
ures have given unprecedented prosperity to 
the towns-people, while the agricultural labor- 
ers are not numerous enough, nor perhaps 
wretched enough, to be ready for a Jacquene. 
And in England there has happily never been 
any sharp line between classes, nor any so- 
cial rancor. But in Ireland all the elements 


existed—a redundant population, very mis- 
erable, very ignorant, with no resource but 
tillage, ruled by a caste alien to them in 
religion, in feeling, and, till recently, in lan- 


guage; acaste which had lived upon them 
in idleness, insulted them, neglected them. 
Who can wonder that when such a popula- 
tion is suddenly delivered from the fear that 
held it down, it should be intoxicated by the 
opportunity and should seek to possess itself 
of the land it has always thought to be right- 
fully its own? To any one who looks at the 
contrasts of misery and wealth in the world, 
and at the ignorance of economic laws which 
accompanies misery, it will appear surpris- 
ing, not that the needy sometimes rise against 
the rich but that they do not rise more 
often. The Irish landlords of to-day are to 
be pitied, for they suffer for the sins of their 
predecessors, and some of them have bought 
their estates lately, thinking all danger over. 
They complain that England has not stood 
by them and has been generous to the ten- 
antry at their expense. But their lot would 
have been far harder but for the proximity of 
English power which has broken the brunt 
of this revolution, protected their persons, 
averted that utter ruin which otherwise might 
have overtaken them. It is the conjunction 
of this social convulsion with a perplexing po- 
litical problem that has taxed so severely the 
resources and the courage of English states- 
men, and that made the crisis of 1880-82 the 
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greatest Ireland has seen since 1798. Fortu- 
nately, England has been guided by a minis- 
ter gifted with a courage and resource such 
as have not been applied to Irish questions 
since William of Orange’s conquest made 
her first the disgrace and then the difficulty 
of English statesmanship. 

England might crush this social revolution 
by an exercise of her physical power, as so- 
cial revolutions have been crushed before 
now in Europe. She might, but she will not, 
because the masses in England have too 
much sympathy with the sufferings of the 
Irish peasantry, and because England alto- 
gether has become too tender in feeling, just 
as the Americans of the North were toward 
the defeated South, to use the stern methods 
of last century. There might be a fit of 
severity, but it could not long be maintained. 
On the other hand, England cannot bring 
herself to accept the social revolution and to 
let the numerical majority of Irishmen carry 
out their will, whatever that may prove to 
be; for England holds herself responsible 
for whatever happens in Ireland. If Ireland 
were cut adrift, a civil war might possibly have 
to decide the issues between the aboriginal 
nation and the Anglo-Scottish or Protestant col- 
ony, or rather (since the distinction of parties 
does not closely follow the difference of blood) 
between the tenants and laborers of the South 
and West, and the upper classes. Whichever 
faction triumphed, whether by arms or by 
votes, would abuse its power and trample 
on the rights of the other. England feels un- 
able to tolerate this. If Ireland were left in- 
dependent, and a civil war followed, England 
could not stand by and see excesses like those 
of the Communards and the Assembly at Paris 
in 1871 without interfering. If, a connection 
of the countries being maintained, domestic 
Irish legislation were committed to an Irish 
Parliament, and that Parliament used it to 
dispossess land-owners without compensation 
and establish the Roman Catholic church, 
England would be irresistibly moved to in- 
terfere. Therefore she clings to the idea 
that the United Kingdom is one; and, 
when the idea of cutting Ireland adrift pre- 
sents itself, asks whether that would not be 
treason to those inhabitants of Ireland who 
do belong to the British rather than to the 
Irish nation, and to whom her faith seems so 
deeply plighted. She is in the difficulty of 
trying to combine two inconsistent plans of 
government. You may govern a nation as 
you would a boy—consider yourself in the 
light of a father, and rule it for its own good, 
but according to your own views. You may 
treat it as having attained its majority and 
let it govern itself, badly perhaps, but in 
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its own way, so that it may at last learn by 
its own experience. England does neither of 
these things. She attempts to combine the 
system of self-government, expressed in the 
parliamentary representation of Ireland, with 
the system of paternal government, expressed 
in the decisive voice which England retains. 
And she does this because she repeats in the 
same breath that Irish and English are one 
nation, and yet that Ireland must be gov- 
erned according to Irish ideas. It is illogical, 
it is self-contradictory ; yet the contradiction 
is in the facts. For the Irish, according as 
you look at them from this side or from that, 
are and are not a part of the British nation. 

What the future has in store for Ireland; 
into what new phases the present crisis will 
pass; how far the Land Act will raise and pa- 
cify the peasantry; by what means the demand 
for self-government is to be satisfied without 
breaking up the United Kingdom; whether a 
separate Irish parliament might not rather 
aggravate than diminish the difficulties of the 
situation, and almost necessarily lead to a final 
severance of the two islands; whether such a 
severance would be any loss to England, how- 
ever serious an injury it might be to Ireland,— 
these are questions of practical politics with 
which this article is not intended to deal. My 
only object has been to present to American 
readers, as fairly as I can, the conditions of the 
problem toward whose solution England and 
Ireland are struggling. Fortunate it is for 
America that, having settled a still larger and 
more formidable question, she can now look 
on calmly and sympathetically, judging both 
parties more fairly than either can yet judge 
the other. It would be rash to predict that 
the solution will come soon. Probably the 
English popular party must first gain a more 
distinct predominance in England than it now 
possesses ; but come it will if only England 
patiently maintains that calm and friendly 
temper which the bulk of her people have 
shown since this last crisis began. 

Things are, after all, far better than they 
were at the time of Catholic emancipation, 
or in 1848, or during the first Fenian out- 
break. Though the element of secret crime is 
still formidable, the agitation is far more 
open, public, directed into a constitutional 
channel, than it was before. Obstruction is 
an improvement on conspiracy. The Nation- 
alists are free to utter all their complaints, 
and do not spare to use this freedom; the 
English have learnt to listen quietly, and 
consider what they hear. The bulk of the 
English people,—the middle and working 
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classes, who have less arrogance and more 
sympathy than the classes that formerly ruled 
and which, in virtue of their sympathy, their 
love of justice and liberty, have also a king 
of wisdom which aristocratic arrogance js 
shut out from,—this mass of the English and 
Scottish people honestly wishes to do right 
by Ireland. It does not quite know how, but 
it is willing to trust those statesmen whom 
it believes to be governed by its own whole- 
some instincts. In all questions of conduct 
there are two elements needed for success— 
the desire to do what is most just to and best 
for others as well as one’s self, or, in other 
words, the right moral end, and the insight 
which enables one to see what is the course 
which will attain such a right and happy issue 
—in other words, the skillful choice of means, 
England now seems to be reaching the first 
of these two requisites for success. She is no 
longer thinking chiefly of herself and her 
English garrison in Ireland: she is thinking 
of and seeking what is really best for the 
Irish people and all sections of them. To 
discover this really best’; to ascertain how 
Irish national aspirations and the legitimate 
demand for more control of their own desti- 
nies can be gratified without throwing back 
the forces that work for progress and civil- 
ization in the island, without creating matter 
for fresh disputes, without placing an indus- 
trious and educated minority at the mercy 
of a less enlightened majority —this is a hard 
task. Many efforts may have to be made, 
some failures encountered, before it is accom- 
plished, before peace and unity are secured 
for Ireland, whether as a part of the United 
Kingdom or in a more or less independent 
position. But it is not, after all, more hard 
than what England has already done, when 
one compares her sentiments and conduct 
now with the sentiments and conduct of 1798. 
The Irish people themselves, with their quick 
and sensitive minds, can hardly fail to feel 
and appreciate the change. When they feel 
it and begin to regard England with some 
measure of confidence and good-will, the prob- 
lem will have been more than half solved. 
The one point on which everything seems to 
turn is the perseverance of England and 
Scotland in their present temper, whatever 
disappointments or provocations may tempt 
them from it. A faith in justice and liberty 
is a new doctrine in the political relations of 
the stronger and the weaker, and it has a 
better promise of the future than any force 
that has been heretofore employed. 


James Bryce. 








THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CARLYLE AND 


In the deluge of “ new books,” in which so 
many of us at present are occupied in swim- 
ming for our lives, it is not often that there 
floats toward us a pair of volumes so well 
deserving to be arrested in their passage as 
this substantial record * of a beautiful and 
distinguished friendship. The book has a 
high interest, and we have found it even more 
absorbing than we expected. It is only super- 
ficially, indeed, that it may be spoken of as 
new; for the persons and things it commemo- 
rates have already receded —so fast we move 
to-day—into a kind of historical perspective. 
The last letter that passed between the corre- 
spondents is of the date only of 1872; Car- 
lyle died nine and Emerson ten years later. 
But we seem to see them from a distance; 
the united pair presents itself in something 
of the uplifted relief of a group on canvas or 
in marble. They have become, as I say, his- 
torical: so many of their emotions, their dis- 
cussions, their interests, their allusions belong 
to a past which is already remote. It was, 
in fact, in the current of an earlier world that 
the Correspondence began. The first letter, 
which is from Emerson as the last is from 
Carlyle, is of the date of 1834. Emerson was 
the voice of New England in those days, and 
New England has changed not a litfle. There 
is something peculiarly young and tender in 
the social scene in which we see him engaged; 
for, in the interval that separates us from 
the period included in the whole of the first 
of these volumes and in the greater part of 
the second, a great many things have come 
and gone. The questions of those years are 
not the questions of these. There were more 
questions then, perhaps; at least, they made 
more show. It may seem to the reader of 
Emerson's early letters that at that time there 
was nothing in New England but questions. 
There were very few things, and even few 
persons. Emerson’s personal references are 
rare. Bronson Alcott, W. E. Channing, 
Margaret Fuller, Thoreau, an occasional 
American about to go to Europe, carrying a 
letter or a book to Carlyle, constitute in this 
direction the chief objects of mention. Tran- 
scendentalism has come and gone, and the 
abolition of slavery, and the novelty of the 
Unitarian creed, and the revelation of Goethe, 
and the doctrine of a vegetable diet, and a 
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great many other reforms then deemed urgent. 
Carlyle’s extraordinary personality has, more- 
over, thanks to recent publications, revealed 
itself with unlooked-for vividness. Of few 
distinguished men has the public come into 
such complete possession so soon after death 
has unlocked the cabinets. The deeply inter- 
esting volumes given to the world so promptly 
by Mr. Froude, have transmuted the great 
Scotch humorist from a remote and mysteri- 
ous personage—however portentous, disclos- 
ing himself in dusky, smoky ejaculations and 
rumblings—into a definite and measurable, 
an almost familiar figure, with every feature 
marked and every peculiarity demonstrated. 
We know Carlyle, in short; we may look at 
him at our ease, and the advantage, though 
we have enjoyed it but for a year or two, has 
become part of our modern illumination. 
When we receive new contributions accord- 
ingly, we know what to do with them, and 
where, as the phrase is, to fit them in’ they 
find us prepared. I should add that if we 
know Carlyle, we know him in a great meas- 
ure because he was so rich, so original a 
letter-writer. The letters in Mr. Froude’s vol- 
umes constituted the highest value of those 
memorials and led us to look for entertain- 
ment as great in the Correspondence which 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton had had for some 
time in his keeping, and which, though his 
name does not appear on the title-page, he 
has now edited with all needful judgment and 
care. Carlyle takes his place among the first 
of English, among the very first of all letter- 
writers. All his great merits come out in this 
form of expression ; and his defects are not 
felt as defects, but only as striking character- 
istics and as tones in the picture. Original- 
ity, nature, humor, imagination, freedom, the 
disposition to talk, the play of mood, the 
touch of confidence —these qualities, of which 
the letters are full, will, with the aid of an 
inimitable use of language—a style which 
glances at nothing that it does not render 
grotesque,—preserve their life for readers 
even further removed from the occasion than 
ourselves, and for whom possibly the vogue of 
Carlyle’s published writings in his day will be 
to a certain degree a subject of wonder. The 
light thrown upon his character by the mass 
of evidence edited by Mr. Froude had not 
embellished the image nor made the reader’s 
sympathy advance at the same pace as his 
curiosity. But the volumes that lie before us 
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seemed to promise a more genial sort of testi- 
mony, and the promise has been partly kept. 
Carlyle is here in intercourse with a friend for 
whom, almost alone among the persons with 
whom he had dealings, he appears to have 
entertained a sentiment of respect—a con- 
stancy of affection untinged by that humorous 
contempt in which (in most cases) he indulges 
when he wishes to be kind, and which was 
the best refuge open to him from his other 
alternative of absolutely savage mockery. Of 
the character, the sincerity, the genius, the 
many good offices of his American correspond- 
ent, he appears to have had an appreciation 
which, even in his most invidious hours, never 
belied itself. It is singular, indeed, that 
throughout his intercourse with Emerson he 
never appears to have known the satiric fury 
which he directed at so many other objects— 
accepting his friend en d/oc, once for all, with 
reservations and protests so light that, as ad- 
dressed to Emerson’s own character, they are 
only a finer form of consideration. Emerson, on 
the other hand, who was so much more kindly 
a judge, so much more luminous a nature, 
holds off, as the phrase is, comparatively, and 
expresses, at times, at least, the disapproba- 
tion of silence. Carlyle wasthe more constant 
writer of the two, especially toward the end 
of their correspondence; he constantly ex- 
presses the desire to hear from Emerson often- 
er. The latter had not an abundant epistolary 
impulse; the form and style of his letters, 
charming as they are, is in itself a proof of 
that. But there were evidently certain direc- 
tions in which he could not go with his friend, 
who has likewise sundry tricks of style which 
act at times even upon the placid nerves of 
the inventor of Transcendentalism. He thinks, 
for instance, that Carlyle’s satire of the “ gig- 
mania” has been overdone; and this, although 
Emerson himself was as little as possible of 
a gigmaniac. I must add that it would be 
wrong to suppose that the element of reserve, 
or of calculated silence, plays in the least a 
striking part in the letters of either. There is 
nothing more striking, and nothing finer, than 
their confident frankness. Altogether the 
charm of the book is that as one reads it one 
is in excellent company. Two men of rare 
and beautiful genius converse with each other, 
and the conversation is a kind of exhibition. 
There was something almost dramatic in 
the beginning of their friendship. Emerson, 
a young Bostonian, then unknown, went to 
Europe for the first time in 1833. He had 
read Carlyle’s contributions to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and on his return from Italy, 
spending the summer in England, had no 
greater care than to become acquainted with 
the author. Carlyle, hardly better known 


then than Emerson,— poor, struggling, lonely, 
discouraged, but pregnant with all his future 
eloquence,—was spending at the farm of 
Craigenputtock, in the south of Scotland 
those melancholy, those almost savage years 
of which we have so rich a report in the let. 
ters and journals published by Mr. Froude. 
“T found the house amid desolate, heather, 
hills, where the lonely scholar nourished his 
mighty heart.” So writes Emerson in the 
first chapter of the “ English Traits.” The 
two spent a day of early autumn together, 
walking over the moors, and when they Sep- 
arated it was with a presentiment of the fut. 
ure and a conviction on the part of each 
that he had made a rare acquisition. Carlyle 
has commemorated in several places the ap- 
parition of the generous young American,— 
“one of the most lovable creatures in him- 
self that we had ever looked upon,” he wrote 
to his mother ; and toward the end of his life, 
in one of these letters, he glances back at it 
in the tenderest manner, across the years. 
“T shall never forget the visitor,” at a later 
date, too, Mrs. Carlyle wrote, “who years 
ago, in the desert, descended on us out of the 
clouds, as it were, and made one day there 
look like enchantment for us, and left me 
weeping that it was only one day.” Emerson 
went back to America, and the first letter in 
this collection is of the date of nine months 
later— May, 1834. This letter contains, by the 
way, an allusion to Carlyle’s situation at that 
time, which, in the light thrown upon his state 
of mind and circumstances at Craigenputtock 
by the “lonely scholar’s” own letters, jour- 
nals, and reminiscences, may provoke a smile. 
“I remembered with joy the favored condi- 
tion of my lonely philosopher, his happiest 
wedlock, his fortunate temper, his steadfast 
simplicity, his all means of happiness— not,” 
Emerson indeed adds, “that I had the re- 
motest hope that he should so far depart from 
his theories as to expect happiness.” Car- 
lyle’s fortunate temper and steadfast simplic- 
ity sound to-day like bold touches of satire. 
It is true that his idiosyncrasies were as yet 
more or less undeveloped. The Correspond- 
ence speedily became brisk, the more so that, 
in the winter of 1834-5, Carlyle had settled 
himself in London, that life and work had 
opened to him with a somewhat better prom- 
ise, and that the transmission to his Amer- 
ican disciple of his new compositions offered 
repeated occasion for letters. ; 
They pass with frequency for the following 
fifteen years, when there is an interruption 
of a twelvemonth. They begin again in 1850, 
and continue at the rate of two or three a 
year, till 1856. After this they are less fre- 
quent, though the mutual regard of the 
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writers evidently knew no diminution. In 
1872, Emerson went abroad again (he had 
visited England for a second time in 1847) ; 
and after his return the letters cease. Many of 
the early ones are occupied with the question 
of the republication of Carlyle’s writings in 
America. Emerson took upon himself to pre- 
sent “ Sartor Resartus” and some of its suc- 
cessors to the American public, and he con- 
stantly reports to the author upon the progress 
of this enterprise. He transmits a great 
many booksellers’ accounts as well as a con- 
siderable number of bills of exchange, and 
among the American publishers is a most faith- 
ful and zealous representative of his friend. 
Some of these details, which are very numer- 
ous, are tedious; but they are interesting at the 
same time, and Mr. Norton has done well to 
print them all. In the light of the present 
relations of British authors to the American 
public, they are curious reading. There ap- 
pears to have been a fortunate moment (it 
was not of long duration) when it was pos- 
sible for the British author to reap something 
of a harvest here. It would appear that, be- 
tween 1838 and 1847, Emerson sent Carlyle 
some five hundred and thirty pounds, the 
proceeds of the sale of several of his works in 
this country. The sum is not large, but it 
must be measured by the profit that he had 
up to that time derived in England. It was 
in Boston that “‘ Sartor Resartus,” with which 
the English publishers would have so little 
to do, first made its way into the light, after 
a precarious and abbreviated transit through 
“ Fraser's Magazine.” “ It will be a very brave 
day,” Carlyle wrote in 1838, after Emerson 
had made arrangements for the issue of the 
“French Revolution” in Boston, “it will be 
a very brave day when cash actually reaches 
me, no matter what the zuméer of the coins, 
whether seven or seven hundred, out of 
Yankee-land; and strange enough, what is 
not unlikely, if it be the frst cash I realize 
for that piece of work— Angle-land continu- 
ing still zzsolvent to me.” Six years later, in 
1844, he writes, on the occasion of a remit- 
tance from Emerson of thirty-six pounds, 
“ America, I think, is like an amiable family 
tea-pot; you think it is all out long since, 
and lo, the valuable implement yields you 
another cup, and another!” Encouragement 
had come to him from America as well as 
money; and there is something touching in 
the care with which Emerson assures him of 
the growth of his public on this side of the 
ocean, and of there being many ingenuous 
young persons of both sexes to whom his 
writings are as meat and drink. We had 
learned from Mr. Froude’s publications that 
his beginnings were difficult; but this Cor- 
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respondence throws a new light upon those 
grim years—I mean in exposing more defi- 
nitely the fact that he was for some time on 
the point of coming to seek his fortune in this 
country. Both his own and Emerson’s early 
letters are full of allusions to this possible 
voyage: for Emerson, in particular, the idea 
appears to have a fascination ; he returns to 
it again and again, keeps it constantly before 
his correspondent, never ceases to express his 
desire that Carlyle should embark for Boston. 
There was a plan of his giving lectures in the 
United States, and Emerson, at Carlyle’s 
request, collects all possible information as 
to the expenses and the rewards of such an 
attempt. It would appear that the rewards 
of the lecturer’s art, fifty years ago, were 
extremely slender in comparison of what they 
have since become; though it must be added 
that Emerson gives a truly touching descrip- 
tion of the cost of living. One might have 
entertainment at the best hotels for the sum 
of eight dollars a week. It is true that he 
gives us no re-assurance as to what the best 
hotels in America, fifty years ago, may have 
been. Emerson offers his friend the most 
generous hospitality; on his return from 
Europe, he had married and settled himself 
at Concord. To Concord he entreats Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle to take their way; their 
room is ready and their fire is made. The 
reader at this point of the correspondence 
feels a certain suspense: he knows that Car- 
lyle never did come to America, but like a 
good novel the letters produce an illusion. 
He holds his breath, for the terrible Scotch- 
man may after all have embarked, arid there 
is something really almost heart-shaking in 
the thought of his transporting that tremen- 
dous imagination and those vessels of wrath 
and sarcasm to an innocent New England 
village. The situation becomes dramatic, like 
the other incident I have mentioned, in the 
presence of Emerson’s serene good faith, his 
eagerness for the arrival of such a cloud- 
compelling host. The catastrophe never came 
off, however, and the air of Concord was dis- 
turbed by no fumes more irritating than the 
tonic emanations of Emerson’s own genius. 
It is impossible to imagine what the historian 
of the French Revolution, of the iron-fisted 
Cromwell, and the Voltairean Frederick, 
would have made of that sensitive spot, or 
what Concord would have made of Carlyle. 
Emerson, indeed, throughout had no hesi- 
tations on this score, and talked of the New 
England culture to his lurid correspondent 
without the least fear that his delicate speci- 
mens would be scorched. He sends him Mr. 
Alcott, he sends him Margaret Fuller, and 
others besides, who have a varying fortune at 
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the little house in Cheyne Walk. It is true 
that Carlyle gave him constantly the encour- 
agement of a high and eloquent esteem for 
his own utterances. He was evidently a great 
and genuine admirer of the genius, the spirit 
of his American friend, and he expresses this 
feeling on a dozen occasions. 


“ My friend ! you know not what you have done for 
me there [in the oration of ‘The American Scholar ’]. 
It was long decades of vears that I had heard nothing 
gut the infinite jangling and jabbering, and inarticulate 
twittering and screeching, and my soul had sunk down 
sorrowful and said there is no articulate speaking 
then any more, and thou art solitary among stranger- 
creatures; and lo, out of the West comes a clear utter- 
ance, clearly recognizable as a man’s voice, and I have 
a kinsman and brother: God be thanked for it! I 
could have weft to read that speech; the clear high 
melody of it went tingling through my heart; I said 
to my wife, ‘There, woman!’ * * * My brave 
Emerson! And all this has been lying silent, quite 
tranquil in him, these seven years, and the ‘ vociferous 
platitude ’ dinning his ears on all sides, and he quietly 
answering no word; and a whole world of thought 
has silently built itself in these calm depths, and, the 
day having come, says quite softly, as if it were a com- 
mon thing, ‘Yes, / am here, too.’ Miss Martineau 
tells me, ‘Some say it is inspired; some say it is mad.’ 
Exactly so; no say could be suitabler.” 


That is from a letter of 1837, and though at 
a later date (in 1850) he speaks of seeing 
“ well enough what a great deep cleft divides 
us in our ways of practically looking at this 
world”; though, too (in 1842), he had already 
uttered a warning against Emerson’s danger 
(with his fellow-transcendentalists) of “soaring 
away * * * into perilous altitudes, beyond 
the curve of perpetual frost * * * and 
seeing nothing under one but the everlast- 
ing snows of Himmalayah ”—the danger of 
“inanity and mere injuring of the lungs! ”— 
though, as I say, he threw out his reflections 
upon certain inevitable disparities, his attitude 
toward the Concord philosopher remained 
{I have already noted it) an eminently hos- 
pitable one. “The rock-strata, miles deep, 
unite again; and the two poor souls are at 
one,” he adds in the letter written in 1850, 
from which I have just quoted. When “ Eng- 
lish Traits” came out, Carlyle wrote, “ Not 
for seven years and more have I got hold of 
such a Book;—Book by a real man, with 
eyes in his head; nobleness, wisdom, humor, 
and many other things in the heart of him. 
Such Books do not turn up often in the 
decade, in the century.” He adds, indeed, 
rather unexpectedly: “In fact, I believe it 
to be worth all the Books ever written by 
New England upon Old.” Carlyle speaks as 
if there had been an appreciable literature of 
-that kind. It is faint praise to say that “ Eng- 
lish Traits” was the authority on the subject. 
He declares in another letter that “ My Fnend 
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Emerson, alone of all voices out of America 
has sphere-music in him for me.” These 
words, written in 1843, are part of a para- 
graph in which Carlyle expresses his feelings 
with regard to the American “reforming” class 
at large. The high esteem in which he held 
his correspondent did not impel him to take 
an enthusiastic view of certain persons with 
whom, apparently, he supposed his corre- 
spondent to be in some degree associated, 
“ Another Channing, whom I once saw here, 
sends me a ‘ Progress-of-the-Species ’ Period- 
ical from New York. Ach Gott / These people 
and their affairs seem all ‘ melting’ rapidly 
enough into thaw-slush, or one knows not 
what. Considerable madness is visible in 
them * * * I am terribly sick of all that; 
—and wish it would stay at home at Fruit. 
land, or where there is good pasture for it, 
* * * [a] bottomless hubbub, which is not 
all cheering.” Several of the wanderers from 
“ Fruitland” knocked at his door, and he 
speaks of them to Emerson with a humorous 
irreverence that contrasts characteristically 
with Emerson’s own tone of consideration 
(that beautiful courtesy which he never lost) 
for the same persons. One of them, “all 
bent on saving the world by a return to 
acorns and the golden age,” he desires to be 
suffered to love him as he can, “ and live on 
vegetables in peace; as I, living fartl/y on 
vegetables, will continue to love him!” But 
he warns Emerson against the “ English 
Tail” of the same visitor, who, arrived in 
London, apparently had given away his con- 
fidence on terms too easy. “ Bottomless im- 
beciles ought not to be seen in company with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who has already men 
listening to him on this side of the water.” 
Of Margaret Fuller, however,—one of those 
who had attempted “the flight of the un- 
winged,” as he calls it,— Carlyle speaks in the 
most affectionate though the most discrimi- 
nating manner: 


“Poor Margaret, that is a strange tragedy that his- 
tory of hers, and has many traits of the Heroic in it, 
though it is wild as the prophecy of a Sybil. Sucha 
predetermination to ea/ this big Universe as her oys- 
ter or her egg, and to be absolute empress of all height 
and glory in it that her heart could conceive, I have 
not before seen in any human soul. Her ‘ mountain 
me’ indeed: — but her courage too is high and clear, 
her chivalrous nobleness indeed is great; her veracity, 
in its deepest sense, @ toute épreuve.” 


It is difficult to resist quoting, where so 
much is quotable; but the better way is to 
urge the reader to go straight to the book. 
Then he will find himself interested, even 
more than in the happy passages of charac- 
terization in which it abounds, in the reflection 
it offers of two contrasted characters of men 
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of genius. With several qualities in com- 
mon, Carlyle and Emerson diverged, in their 
total expression, with a completeness which 
is full of suggestion as to their differences of 
carcumstance, race, association, temper. Both 
were men of the poetic quality, men of im- 
agination ; both were Puritans; both of them 
jooked, instinctively, at the world, at life, as 
a great total, full of far-reaching relations; 
both of them set above everything else the 
importance of conduct—of what Carlyle 
called veracity and Emerson called harmony 
with the universe. Both of them had the de- 
sire, the passion, for something better, —the 
reforming spirit, an interest in the destiny of 
mankind. But their variations of feeling 
were of the widest, and the temperament of 
the one was absolutely opposed to the tem- 
perament of the other. Both were men of 
the greatest purity and, in the usual sense, 
simplicity of life; each had a high ideal, each 
kept himself unspotted from the world. Their 
Correspondence is to an extraordinary degree 
the record, on either side, of a career with 
which nothing base, nothing interested, no 
worldly avidity, no vulgar vanity or personal 
error, was ever mingled—a career of public 
distinction and private honor. But with these 
things what disparities of tone, of manner, 
of inspiration! “ Yet I think I shall never be 
killed by my ambition,” Emerson writes in a 
letter of the date of 1841. “I behold my 
failures and shortcomings there in writing, 
wherein it would give me much joy to thrive, 
with an equanimity which my worst enemy 
might be glad to see. * * * My whole philos- 
ophy— which is very real—teaches acqui- 
escence and optimism. Only when I see how 
much work is tobe done, what room for a 
poet—for any spiritualist —in this great, in- 
telligent, sensual and avaricious America, I 
lament my fumbling fingers and stammering 
tongue.” Emerson speaks the word in that 
passage ; he was an optimist, and this in spite 
of the fact that he was the inspiration of the 
considerable body of persons who at that 
time, in New England, were seeking a better 
way. Carlyle, on the other hand, was a pes- 
simist—a pessimist of pessimists—and this 
great difference between them includes many 
of the others. The American public has little 
more to learn in regard to the extreme amen- 
ity of Emerson, his eminently gentle spirit, 
his almost touching tolerance, his deference 
toward every sort of human manifestation ; 
but many of his letters remind us afresh of his 
singular modesty of attitude and of his ex- 
treme consideration for that blundering hu- 
man family whom he believed to be in want 
of light. His optimism makes us wonder at 
times where he discovered the errors that it 
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would seem well to set right, and what there 
was in his view of the world on which the 
spirit of criticism could feed. He had a high 
and noble conception of good, without hav- 
ing, as it would appear, a definite conception 
of evil. The few words I have just quoted 
in regard to the America of 1841, “ intelli- 
gent, sensual, and avaricious,” have as sharp 
an ironical ring in them as any that I remem- 
ber to have noticed in his part of the Corre- 
spondence. He has nota grain of current con- 
tempt; one feels, at times, that he has not 
enough. This salt is wanting in his taste of 
things. Carlyle, on the other hand, who has 
fearfully little amenity (save in his direct re- 
lation to Emerson, where he is admirable), 
has a vivid conception of evil without a cor- 
responding conception of good. Curiously 
narrow and special, at least, were the forms 
in which he saw this latter spirit embodied. 
“ For my heart is sick and sore on behalf of 
my own poor generation,” he writes in 1842. 
“ Nay, I feel withal as if the one hope of 
help for it consisted in the possibility of new 
Cromwells and new Puritans.” Eleven years 
later, returning from a visit to Germany, he 
writes that “truly and really the Prussian 
soldiers, with their intelligent sé/ence, with the 
touches of effective Spartanism I saw or fan- 
cied in them, were the class of people that 
pleased me best.” There could be nothing 
more characteristic of Carlyle than this con- 
fession that such an impression as that was 
the most agreeable that he had brought 
back from a Continental tour. Emerson, by 
tradition and temperament, was as deeply 
rooted a Puritan as Carlyle; but he was a 
Puritan refined and sublimated, and a certain 
delicacy, a certain good taste would have 
prevented him from desiring (for the ameli- 
oration of mankind) so crude an occurrence 
as a return of the regiments of Oliver. Full 
of a local quality, with a narrow social hori- 
zon, he yet never would have ventured to 
plead so undisguisedly (in pretending to 
speak for the world at large) the cause of his 
own parish. Of that “current contempt ” of 
which I just now spoke, Carlyle had more 
than enough. If it is humorous and half- 
compassionate in his moments of comparative 
tolerance, it is savage in his melancholy ones ; 
and, in either case, it is full of the entertain- 
ment which comes from great expression. 
“ Man, all men, seem radically dumb, jab- 
bering mere jargons and noises from the teeth 
outward; the inner meaning of them—of 
them and of me, poor devils—remaining 
shut, buried forever. * * * Certainly could 
one generation of men be forced to live with- 
out rhetoric, babblement, hearsay, in short 
with the tongue well cut out of them alto- 
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gether, their fortunate successors would find 
a most improved world to start upon!” Car- 
lyle’s pessimism was not only deep, but loud ; 
not of the serene, but of the irritable sort. 
It is one of the strangest of things to find 
such an appreciation of silence in a mind 
that in. itself was, before all things, expres- 
sive. Carlyle’s expression was never more 
rich than when he declared that things were 
immeasurable, unutterable, not to be formu- 
lated. “The gospel of silence, in thirty vol- 
umes,” that was a happy epigram of one of 
his critics; but it does not prevent us from 
believing that, after all, he really loved, as it 
were, the inarticulate. And we believe it for 
this reason, that the working of his own gen- 
ius must have been accompanied with an ex- 
traordinary internal uproar, sensible to him- 
self, and from which, in a kind of agony, he 
was forced to appeal. With the spectacle of 
human things resounding and reverberating 
in his head, awaking extraordinary echoes, 
it is no wonder that he had an ideal of the 
speechless. But his irritation communed hap- 
pily for fifty years with Emerson’s serenity ; 
and the fact is very honorable to both. 

“T have sometimes fancied I was to catch 
sympathetic activity from contact with noble 
persons,” Emerson writes in a letter from 
which I have already quoted; “that you 
would come and see me; that I should form 
stricter habits of love and conversation with 
some men and women here who are already 
dear to me.” That is the tone in which he 
speaks, for the most part, of his own life; and 
that was the tone which doubtless used to be 
natural in Concord. His letters are especially 
interesting for the impression they give us of 
what we may call the thinness of the New 
England atmosphere in those days—the 
thinness, and, it must be added, the purity. 
An almost touching lightness, sparseness, 
transparency marked the social scenery in 
those days; and this impression, in Emerson’s 
pages, is the greater by contrast with the 
echoes of the dense, warm life of London that 
are transmitted by his correspondent. One is 
reminded, as we remember being reminded in 
the perusal of Hawthorne’s “ American Note- 
books,” of the importance of the individual in 
that simple social economy—of almost any in- 
dividual who was not simply engaged in buy- 
ing and selling. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the importance of the individual 
was Emerson’s great doctrine; every one 
had a kingdom within himself— was potential 
sovereign, by divine right, over a multitude 
of inspirations and virtues. No one main- 
tained a more hospitable attitude than his 
toward anything that any one might have to 
say. There was no presumption against even 


the humblest, and the ear of the universe 
was open to any articulate voice. In this re. 
spect the opposition to Carlyle was complete 
The great Scotchman thought @// talk a jab- 
bering of apes; whereas Emerson, who was 
the perfection of a listener, stood always jp 
a posture of hopeful expectancy and regarded 
each delivery of a personal view as a new 
fact, to be estimated on its merits. In a gen. 
uine democracy all things are democratic: 
and this spirit of general deference, on the 
part of a beautiful poet who might have 
availed himself of the poetic license to be 
fastidious, was the natural product of a soci- 
ety in which it was held that every one was 
equal to every one else. It was as natural 
on the other side that Carlyle’s philosophy 
should have aristocratic premises, and that 
he should call aloud for that imperial master, 
of the necessity for whom the New England 
mind was so serenely unconscious. Nothing 
is more striking in Emerson’s letters than the 
way in which people are measured exclusively 
by their moral standards, designated by 
moral terms, described according to their 
morality. There was nothing else to describe 
them by. “A man named Bronson Alcott is 
great, and one of the jewels we have to show 
you. * * * A man named Bronson Alcott 
is a majestic soul, with whom conversation is 
possible. He is capable of the truth, and 
gives one the same glad astonishment that 
he should exist which the world does. * * * 
The man Alcott bides his time. is 
a beautiful and noble youth, of a most subtle 
and magnetic nature. * * * I havea young 
poet in the village named Thoreau, who writes 
the truest verses. I pine to show you my treas- 
ures. * * * QOne reader and frend of yours 
dwells now in my house, Henry Thoreau, a 
poet whom you may one day be proud of, 
a noble, manly youth, full of melodies and 
inventions.” Carlyle, who held melodies and 
inventions so cheap, was probably not a lit- 
tle irritated (though, faithful to his constant 
consideration for Emerson, he shows it but 
mildly) by this enumeration of characters so 
vaguely constituted. “In fact, I do again 
desiderate some concretion of these beautiful 
abstracta.” That remark which he makes in 
regard to one of Emerson’s discourses, might 
have been applied to certain of his friends. 
“The Dial, too, it is all spirit-like, aériform, 
aurora-borealis-like. Will no Ange/ body him- 
self out of that; no stalwart Yankee man, 
with color in the cheeks of him and a coat on 
his back?” Emerson speaks of his friends 
too much as if they were disembodied spirits. 
One doesn’t see the color in the cheeks of 
them and the coats on their back. The fine 
touch in his letters, as in his other writings, 1s 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CARLYLE AND EMERSON. 


always the spiritual touch. For the rest, felic- 
itous as they are, for the most part they suf- 
fer a little by comparison with Carlyle’s; they 
are less natural, more composed, have too 
studied a quaintness. It was his practice, ap- 
parently, to make two drafts of these commu- 
nications. The violent color, the large, ava- 
lanche-movement of Carlyle’s style—as if a 
mass of earth and rock and vegetation had 
detached itself and ¢me bouncing and bump- 
ing forward —make the efforts of his corre- 
spondent appear a little pale and stiff. There 
is always something high and pure in Emer- 
son's speech, however, and it has often a 
perfect propriety —seeming, in answer to Car- 
lyle’s extravagances, the note of reason and 
justice. “ Faith and love are apt to be spas- 
modic in the best minds. Men live on the 
brink of mysteries and harmonies into which 
they never enter, and with their hand on the 
door-latch they die outside.” 

Emerson’s views of the world were what 
the world at all times thought highly pecul- 
iar; he neither believed nor thought nor 
spoke in the most apprehensible manner. 
He says himself (in 1840) that he is “ gently 
mad ” —surrounded, too, by a number of per- 
sons in the same condition. “I am gently 
mad myself and am resolved to live cleanly. 
George Ripley is talking up a colony of agri- 
culturists and scholars, with whom he threat- 
ens to take the field and the book. One man 


renounces the use of animal food; and an- 
other of coin; and another of domestic hired 
service ; and another of the State ; and on the 
whole, we have a commendable share of 


reason and hope.” But Emerson’s “mad- 
ness” was as mild as moonlight, compared 
with the strange commixture of the nature of 
his fnend. If the main interest of these let- 
ters is, as I have said, their illustration of the 
character of the writers, the effect of Carlyle’s 
portion of them is to deepen our sense, al- 
ready sufficiently lively, of his enormous in- 
congruities. Considerably sad, as he would 
have said himself, is the picture they present 
of a man of genius. One must allow, of 
course, for his extraordinary gift of expression, 
which set a premium on every sort of exag- 
geration; but even when one has done so, 
darkness and horror reside in every line of 
them. He is like a man hovering on the 
edge of insanity —hanging over a black gulf 
and wearing the reflection of its bottomless 
deeps in his face. His physical digestion was 
of the worst; but it was nothing compared 
with his moral digestion. Truly, he was not 
genial, and he was not gracious; as how 
should he have been in such conditions ? 
He was born out of humor with life ; he came 
into the world with an insurmountable preju- 
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dice ; and to be genial and gracious naturally 
seemed of small importance in the face of the 
eternal veracities—veracities of such a grim 
and implacable sort. The strangest thing, 
among so many that were strange, was that 
his magnificent humor—that saving grace 
which has eased off the troubles of life for so 
many people who have been blessed with it 
—did so little to lighten his burden. Of this 
humor these volumes contain some admira- 
ble specimens—as in the description of “ the 
brave Gambardella,” the Neapolitan artist 
who comes to him with an introduction from 
Emerson ; of the fish-eating Rio, historian of 
Christian Art; of the “loquacious, scribla- 
cious” Heraud; of the “buckramed and 
mummy-swathed ” Miss Martineau, and many 
more besides. His humor was in truth not 
of comic but of tragic intention, and not so 
much a flame as an all-enveloping smoke. 
His treatment of all things is the humorous — 
unfortunately in too many cases the ill-hum- 
orous. He even hated his work—hated his 
subjects. These volumes are a sort of record 
of the long weariness and anguish (as one 
may indeed call it) with which he struggled 
through his “ Cromwell,” his “ French Revolu- 
tion,” and the history of Frederick. He thought, 
after all, very little of Frederick, and he de- 
tested the age in which he lived, the “ pu- 
trid eighteenth century —an ocean of sordid 
nothingness, shams, and scandalous hypocri- 
sies.” He achieved a noble quantity of work, 
but all the while he found no inspiration in it. 
“The reason that I tell you nothing about 
Cromwell is, alas, that there is nothing to be 
told. I am, day and night, these long months 
and years, very miserable about it—nigh 
broken-hearted often. * * * No history of 
it can be written to this wretched, fleering, 
sneering, canting, twaddling, God-forgetting 
generation. How can I explain men to Apes 
by the Dead Sea?” Other persons have en- 
joyed life as little as Carlyle; other men have 
been pessimists and cynics; but few men 
have rioted so in their disenchantments, or 
thumped so perpetually upon the hollowness 
of things with the view of making it resound. 
Pessimism, cynicism, usually imply a certain 
amount of indifference and resignation ; but 
in Carlyle these forces were nothing if not 
querulous and vocal. It must be remembered 
that he had an imagination which made ac- 
quiescence difficult—an imagination haunted 
with theological and apocalyptic visions. We 
have no occasion here to attempt to estimate 
his position in literature, but we may be per- 
mitted to say that it is mainly to this splendid 
imagination that he owes it. Both the moral 
and the physical world were full of pictures 
for hire, and it would seem to be by his great 
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pictorial energy that he will live. To get 
an idea of the solidity and sincerity of this 
gift one must read his notes on a tour in Ire- 
land in 1849 ;* it is a revelation of his atten- 
tion to external things and his perception of 
the internal states that they express. His 
doctrine, reduced to the fewest words, is that 
life is very serious and that every one should 
do his work honestly. This is the gist of the 
matter; all the rest is magnificent vocaliza- 
tion. We call it magnificent, in spite of the 
fact that many people find him unreadable on 
account of his unprecedented form. His ex- 
temporized, empirical style, however, seems 
to us the very substance of his thought. If 
the merit of a style lies in complete corre- 
spondence with the feeling of the writer, Car- 
lyle’s is one of the best. It is not defensible, 
but it is victorious; and if it is neither homo- 
geneous, nor, at times, coherent, it bristles 
with all manner of felicities. It is true, never- 
theless, that he had invented a manner, and 
that his manner had swallowed him up. To 
look at-realities and not at imitations is what 
he constantly and sternly enjoins; but all the 
while he gives us the sense that it is not 
at things themselves, but straight into this 
abysmal manner of his own that he is 
looking. 

All this, of course, is a very incomplete 
account of him. So large a genius is full of in- 
terest of detail, and in the application in spec- 
ial cases of that doctrine of his which seems 
so simple there is often the greatest suggest- 


* See THE CENTURY for May, June, and July 1882. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


iveness. When he does look through his own 
manner into the vivid spots of history, then he 
sees more in them than almost any one else. 
We may add that no account of him would 
have even a slight completeness which should 
fail to cite him as a signal instance of the force 
of local influences, of the qualities of race and 
soil. Carlyle was intensely of the stock of 
which he sprang, and he remained so to the 
end. No man of equal genius was probably 
ever less of a man of the world at large— 
more exclusively a product of his locality, 
his clan, his family. Readers of his “ Rem. 
iniscences” and of Mr. Froude’s memoir 
will remember how the peasant-group in 
which he was born—his parents, his brothers 
and sisters — appeared to constitute one of the 
great facts of the universe for him; and we 
mean not as a son and a brother simply, but 
as a student of human affairs. He was im. 
pressed, as it were, with the historical impor. 
tance of his kinsfolk. And as one finds a little 
of everything in a man of genius, we find a 
great deal of tenderness even in the grim. 
ness of Carlyle; so that we may say, 4s the 
last word of all (for it qualifies our implication 
that he was narrow), that his tenderness was 
never greater than when, in spite of the local 
limitation, he stretched across the ocean, in 
gratitude for early sympathy, for early services, 
and held fast to the friendship of Emerson. 
His family was predominant for him, as we 
say, and he cleaved to his relations, to his 
brothers. But it was as a brother that he 
addressed Emerson. 
Henry James, Jr. 





YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
(YESTERDAY.) 


Ir is so wide, this great world vaulted o’er 
By the blue sky clasping white shore to shore. 
And yet it is not wide enough for me! 

I love you so—it cannot hold my love. 
There is not space in earth or heaven above. 
There is not room for my great love and me. 


(TO-DayY.? 


It is so wide, this great world vaulted o’er 

By the sad sky clasping dark shore to shore, 

It is too wide—it is too wide for me! 

Would God that it were narrowed to a grave, 
And I slept quiet, naught hid with me save 
The love that was too great—too great for me. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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AN ATTENUATED YARN SPUN BY THE FATES. 


Ir was the evening of Commencement Day. 
The old church on the green, which had 
rung for many consecutive hours with the 
eloquence of slim young gentlemen in even- 
ing dress, exhorting the Scholar in Politics 
or denouncing the Gross Materialism of the 
Age, was at last empty and still. As it drew 
the dewy shadows softly about its eaves and 
filled its rasped interior with soothing dark- 
ness, it bore a whimsical likeness to some 
aged horse which, having been pestered all 
day with flies, was now feeding in peace along 
the dim pasture. 

It was Clay who suggested this resem- 
blance, and we all laughed appreciatively, as 
we used to do in those days at Clay’s clever 
sayings. There were five of us strolling dowp 
the diagonal walk to our farewell supper at 
“Ambrose’s.” Arrived at that refectory, we 
found it bare of guests and had things quite 
to ourselves. After supper, we took our 
coffee out in the little court-yard, where a 
fountain dribbled, and the flutter of the grape 
leaves on the trellises in the night wind 
invited to confidences. 

“Well, Armstrong,” began Doddridge, 
“where are you going to spend the vaca- 
tion?” 

“Vacation!” answered Armstrong ; “ vaca- 
tions are over for me.” 

“You're not going to work for your living 
at once ?” inquired Berkéley. 

“I’m going to work to-morrow,” replied 
Armstrong, emphatically : “ I’m going down 
to New York to enter a law office.” 

“T thought you had some notion of stay- 
ing here and taking a course of graduate 
study.” 

“No, sir! The sooner a man gets into 
” harness, the better. I’ve wasted enough time 
in the last four years. The longer a man 
loafs around in this old place, under pretense 
of reading and that kind of thing, the harder 
it is for him-to take hold.” 

Armstrong was a rosy little man, with yel- 
low hair and light eyes. His expression was 
one of irresolute good nature. His temper 
was sanguine and expansive, and he had been 
noted in college for anything but concentra- 
tion of pursuit. He was gregarious in his 
habits, susceptible and subject to sudden en- 
thusiasms. His good nature made him a 
victim to all the bores and idlers in the class, 
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and his room became a favorite resort for 
men on their way to recitation, being on the 
ground floor and near the lecture-rooms. 
They would drop in about half an hour 
before the bell rang, and make up a little 
game of “penny ante” around Armstrong’s 
center-table. In these diversions he seldom 
took part, as he had given it out publicly 


that he was “ studying for a stand”; but his + 


abstinence from the game in no wise damped 
the spirits of his guests. Occasionally his 
presence would receive the notice of the 
company somewhat as follows : 

No. 1. “ Make less noise, fellows: Charley 
is digging out that Pyckle lesson.” 

No. 2. “You go into the bedroom, Charley, 
and shut the door, and then you wont be 
bothered by the racket.” 


- 


No. 3. “Oh, hang the Pyckle! Come and — 


take a hand, Charley. We'll let you in this 
pool without an ante.” 

No. 4. “ Why don’t you get a new pack 
of cards, Charley? It’s a disgrace to you to 
keep such a dirty lot of old pasteboards for 
your friends.” 

In face of which abuse, Armstrong was as 
helpless as Telemachus under the visitation 
of the suitors. The resolute air with which 
he now declared his intention of grappling 
with life had therefore something comic about 
it, and Berkeley said, rather incredulously: 

“TI suppose you'll keep up your reading 
along with your law ?” 


“No,” replied the other; “Themis is a “ 


jealous mistress. No; I’m going ‘to bone 
right down to it.” 

“ Haven’t you changed your ideal of life 
lately ?” asked Clay, a little scornfully. 

“ Perhaps I have,” said Armstrong, “ per- 
haps I’ve had to.” 

“ What és your ideal of life ?” I inquired. 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” he answered, draining 
his coffee cup solemnly, and putting it down 
with the manner of a man who has made up 
his mind. The rest of us arranged ourselves in 
attitudes of attention. “ My ideal is independ- 
ence,” began Armstrong. “ I want to live my 
own life; and as the first condition of inde- 
pendence is money, I’m going for money. 
Culture and taste, and all that, are well enough 
when a man can afford it, but for a poor man 
it means just so many additional wants which 
he can’t gratify. My father is an educated 
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man; a country minister with a small salary 
and a large family; and his education, instead 
of being a blessing, has been an actual curse 
to him. He has pined for all sorts of things 
which he couldn’t have—books, engravings, 
foreign travel, leisure for study, nice people 
and nice things about him. I’ve made 
up my mind that, whatever else I may be, 
I wont be poor, and I wont be a minister, 
yr and I wont have a wife and brats hanging 
to me. I tell you that, next to ill health, 
poverty is the worst thing that can happen 
to aman. All the sentimental grievances that 
are represented in novels and poetry as the 
deepest of human afflictions,— disappointed 
ambitions, death of friends, loss of faith, es- 
trangements, having your girl go back on 
you,—they don’t signify very long if a man 
has sound health and a full purse. The min- 
isters and novel writers and fellows that preach 
the sentimental view of life don’t believe it 
themselves. It’s a kind of professional or 
literary quackery with them. Just let them 
feel the pinch of poverty, and then offer them 
a higher salary or a chance to make a little 
‘sordid gain’ in some way, and see how 
quick they'll accept the call to ‘a higher 
sphere of usefulness.’ Berk, hand over a 
match, will you; this cigar has gone out.” 

“ Loud cries of ‘ We will—we will’! ” said 
Y Berkeley. “ But can it be? Has the poick 


turned cynic, and the sickly sentimentalist 


/ become a materialist and a misogynist ?” 

(Armstrong was our class poet, and had 
worried the official muse on Presentation Day 
to the utterance of some four hundred lines 
filled with allusions to Alma Mater, Friend- 
ship’s Altar, the Elms of Yale, etc. His piece 
on that occasion had been “ pronounced, by 
a well known literary gentleman who was 
present, equal to the finest productions of our 
own Willis.”’) 

“ T'll bet the cigars,” said Doddridge, “ that 
Armstrong marries the first girl he sees in 
New York.” 

“Yes,” said Clay, “his boarding-house 
keeper’s daughter.” 

“ And has a dozen children before he is 
y forty,” added Berkeley; “a dozen kids, and 
all of them girls. Charley is sure to bt a be- 


w getter of wenches.” 


“% And writes birthday odes ‘To My Infant 
Daughter’ for the ‘Home Journal,’” con- 
tinued Clay. 

“No, no,” said the victim of this banter, 
shaking his head solemnly. “I shall give no 
hostages to Fortune. I mean to live snug and 
carry as little sail as possible: to leave only 
the narrowest margin out for Fate to tread 
on. The man who has the fewest exposed 
points leads, on the whole, the happiest life. 


How can a man enjoy himself freely when 
a piece of defective plumbing, the bursting of 
a toy pistol, the carelessness of a nurse, may 
plunge him into a life-long sorrow? I don 
say it’s a very noble life that I propose to my. 
self, but it’s a safe one. I’m too nervous ang 
anxious to stand the responsibilities of mati. 
mony.” 

“If you can’t stand responsibility,” saiq 
Doddridge, “I don’t see why you choose 
the law for a profession. You don’t seem to 
me cut out for a lawyer anyway. I always 
thought you meant to be some kind of , 
literary chap.” 

“Yes,” said Berkeley, “why don’t you go for 
a snug berth under the government, or study 
for a tutorship here? That's the life that would 
suit you, old man.” 

“Not at all,” answered Armstrong ; “I have 
2 horror of any salaried position, or of any 
position where a man is obliged to conform 
his habits and opinions to other people's. It 
is the worst sort of dependence. Now a lawyer 
in successful practice, and especially if he is 
a bachelor, is about as independent as a man 
ean be. His relations with his clients are 
merely professional, and what he does or thinks 
privately is nobody's business.” 

“If you are going to be a mere lawyer,” 
asked Clay, “what becomes of your education 
and your intellectual satisfactions, etc. ?” 

“A man can get his best intellectual satis- 
factions out of the work of his profession,” 
answered Armstrong. “Besides, as to that, 
there’s time enough. Fifteen years of solid 
work will enable one to put by a fair compe- 
tence, if he lives carefully and has no one but 
himself to support; and then he will be free 
to take up a hobby. Oh, I shall cultivate a 
hobby or two after awhile. It keeps the mind 
healthy to have some interest of the kind out- 
side of one’s business. I may take to book- 
collecting or numismatics or raising orchids. 
Perhaps I may become an authority on ancient 
armor ; time enough for that by and by. And 
then I can cyt over to Europe every summer if ¥ 
I like, and no one to interfere with my down- 
sittings or my up-risings, my goings-out or my 
comings-in. Do you know,” he went on, after 
a pause,” “ how I always look to myself in the 
glass of the future? I figure myself like old 
Tulkinghorn, in ‘ Bleak House,’— going down 
into his reverberating vaults for a bottle oi 
choice vintage, after the work of the day, and 
then sitting quietly in the twilight in his dusky, 
old-fashioned law chambers, sipping his wine 
while the room fills with the fragrance ol 
southern grapes. The gay old silver-top!” 

There was silence for a few minutes after 
Armstrong had finished his deciaration. It 
was broken by Berkeley, who had risen, and 
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was walking up and down in front of the 
fountain with his hands thrust into his pockets. 

“You couldn’t lead that sort of life if you 
tried,” he said; “you aren’t built for it.” 

«Don’t you make any mistake,” rejoined 
the other; “it’s the sort of life I’m going to 
ive. 

“]t’s a cowardly life,” retorted Berkeley. 

«Did I say it wasn’t? I said it was safe. 
You can call it what you like.” 

« Well,” replied Berkeley, seating himself 
again, “my ideal career is just the opposite 
of that.” 

“Suppose you explain yours, then,” said 
Armstrong. 

Berkeley hesitated a few moments before 

/beginning. He was a lean, tallish fellow, with a 
Scotch cast of countenance, a small blue eye, 
phigh cheek bones, a freckled skin, and whity- 
brown hair. He had a dry, cautious humor, 
fed by much out of the way reading. He had 
been distinguished in college by methodical 
habits, a want of ambition, a disposition to 
keep to himself, and a mixture of selfishness 
and bonhomie which made him a cold friend 
but an agreeable companion. It was there- 


fore with some surprise that we heard him 
deliver himself as follows : 

“I believe that the greatest mistake a 
man can make is in not getting enough out 
of life. I want to lead a full life, to have a 
wide experience, to develop my whole nat- 


ure to the utmost, to touch mankind at the 
largest possible number of points. I want ad- 
venture, change, excitement, emotion, suffer- 
ing even,—I don’t care what, so long as it is 
not stagnation. Just consider what there is 
on this planet to be seen, learned, enjoyed, 
and what a miserably small share of it most 
people appropriate. Why, there are men in 
my village who have never been outside the 
county and seldom out of the township; who 
have never heard a word of any language 
but English ; never seen a city or a mountain 
or the ocean—or, indeed, any body of water 
bigger than Fresh Pond or the Hogganum 
River; never been in a theater, steam-boat, 
library, or cathedral. Cathedral! Their con- 
ception of a church is limited to the white 
wooden meeting-house at ‘the center.’ 
Their art-gallery is the wagon of a travel- 
ing photographer. Their metropolitan hotel 
yis the stgop and bar-room of the ‘ Uncas 
House.’ Their university is the unpainted 
school-house on the hill. Their literature is 
the weekly newspaper from the county town. 
But take the majority of educated men even. 
What a rusty, small kind of existence they 
lead! They are in a rut, just the same as the 
others, only the rut is a trifle wider. If I had 
my way I would never do the same work or 
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talk with the same people — hardly live in the 
same place for two d-ys running. Life is too 
short to do a thing twice. When I come to 
the end of mine | don’t want to say Jai 
mangué la vie; but make my brag, with the 
Wife of Bath, 


*Unto this day it doth myn herte bote 
That I have had my world as in my time.’” 


“ Well, how are you going to do all those 
fine things ?” inquired Armstrong. “ For in- 
stance, that about not living in one place two 
days running.. I’m: afraid you'll find that in- 
convenient, not to say expensive.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t take me too literally. I 
may have to travel on foot or take a steerage 
passage, but I shall keep going all the same. 
I haven’t made any definite plans yet. I shall 
probably strike for something in the diplo- 
matic line,—secretary of legation, or some 
small consulship perhaps. But the principle is 
the main thing, and the principle is: Don’t do 
anything because it’s the nearest and easiest 
and most obvious thing to do, but make up 
your mind to get the best. Look at the lazy 
way in which men accept their circumstances. 
There is the matter of acquaintance, for in- 
stance — we let chance determine it. We know 
the men that we can’t help knowing,— the ones 
in the next house, cousins and second cousins, 
business connections, etc. Here at college, 
now, we get acquainted with the fellows at the 
eating club or in the same society, or those who 
happen to sit next us in the class-room, because 
their names begin with the same letter. That's 
it ; it’s just a sample of our whole life. Our 
friendships, like everything else about us, are 
determined by the alphabet. We go with the 
Z’s because some arbitrary system of classi- 
fication has put us among them, instead of 
fighting our way up to the A's, where we 
naturally belong. The consequence is that 
one’s friends are mostly dreadful bores.” 

“ I’m sure we are all much obliged to you,” 
murmured Clay, parenthetically. 

“There are about two or three thousand 
people in the world,” continued Berkeley, “su- 
premely worth knowing. Why shouldn’t / 
know them? I will! Everybody knows 
two or three thousand people,— mostly very 
stupid people,—or, rather, he lets them know 
him, Why shouldn’t he use some choice in the 
matter ? Why not know Thackeray and Car- 
lyle, Lord Palmerston and the Pope, and the 
Emperor of China and all the great states- 
men, authors, African explorers, military com- 
manders, artists, hereditary nobles, actresses, 
wits and belles of the best society, instead of 
putting up with Tom, Dick, and Harry ?” 

“ Berkeley, ‘ with whom the bell-mouthed 
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flask had wrought !’” exclaimed Clay. “ De- 
cidedly, Berk, ypu should take your coffee 
ac.” 

“ Let me suggest,” put in Doddridge, “ that 
some of those parties you mentioned are not 
so easy to get introductions to.” 

“ Oh, I say again, you mustn’t take me too 
~~ literally. But even the tgp swells are easier 
to know than you think. All That is wanted 
is a little cheek. But take it in a smaller 
way; say that we resolve to cultivate the best 
society within ovr reach. Doubtless there 
are numbers of ir.teresting and distinguished 
people right here in New Haven whose ac- 
quaintance it would be worth while to have. 
But how long would you beggars live here 
without making the least effort to look them 
out, and meanwhile put up with the same 
old every-day bores—like me, or Polisson 
here? And it’s the same way with marriage. 
A fellow blunders into matrimony with the 
first attractive girl that gives him the oppor- 
tunity. He knows, if he takes the time to 
think about it, that there are a thousand 
others better than she, if he will wait and 
look through the world a little. ‘ Juxtaposi- 
tion in fine,’ as Clough says.” . 

“ Of course, with such a brilliant destiny 
before you, you’// never marry,” said I. 

“Yes, I think I shall. I fancy that the 
noblest possibilities of life are never realized 
without marriage. Yes, I can think of nothing 
finer than to have a lot of manly boys and 
sweet girls growing up around one. But 
when I marry it shall be so as to give com- 
pleteness and expansion to life, not narrow- 
ness and dullness. I shall never marry and 
settle down. Settle down! What a damnable 
expression that is! A man ought to settle 
up. I mean to have my fling first, too. I 
should like to gamble a bit at Baden-Baden. 
I should like to go out to Colorado and have 
ca ligk at mining speculations. I want to 

rough it some too, and see how life is lived 
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y- close to the bene: ship for a voyage before 


the mast; enlist for a campaign or two some- 
where and have joy of battle; join the gypsies 
or the Mormons or the Shakers for awhile, 


vy and taste all the queerpess of things. And 


then I want to float for another while on the 
very topmost crest of society. I want to 
fight a duel or two, elope with a marquise, 
do a little of everything for the experience’s 
sake, as a man ought to take opium once in 
his life just to know how it feels.” 

Whether it was indeed the cognac, or only 
the unusual excitement attending this out- 
burst of pent-up fire, Berkeley’s cheek had 
got a flush upon it. Perhaps, too, it was 
owing to the influences of the day and the 
hour, the splash of the fountain, the rustle of 
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the vine-leaves, and the wavering shadows 
which played about the court-yard as the 
gas-jets flickered in the breeze of night, that 
made his boastful words seem less extraya. 
gantly out of character than they otherwise 
would. The silence which followed his speech 
was broken by Clay, who sat with his foot on 
the rim of the fountain, balancing on the 
hind legs of his chair, and looking thought. 
fully at the slender jet as it rose and fell. He 
still wore the dress suit in which he had 
figured on the Commencement platform in 
the afternoon, and which set off the aristo. 
cratic grace of his slight figure. There was a 
pale intellectual light in his face, and his 
black eyes had the glow of genius. 

“T think,” he began, “that Berkeley makes 
a mistake in confounding a full life with a 
restless one. I believe in a full experience 
too, but the satisfactions should be inward 
ones. Take the matter of foreign travel, fo: 
one thing, on which you lay so much stress, 
It is a great stimulus to the imagination, no 
doubt ; but then foreign countries are acces- 
sible to the imagination by other means,— 
through books and art, for example. I think 
it likely that the reality is, quite as often as 
not, disappointing. Place, after all, is indif- 
ferent. ‘The soul is its own place’: you 
can’t get rid of yourself by going abroad, 
and it’s himself that a man gets sooner tired 
of than of anything else. Then as to ac- 
quaintances, I don’t know that I should care 
to know personally such men as Thackeray 
and Carlyle, and the big composers and 
artists and other people that you mentioned. 
It might be equally disenchanting. They 
put the best of themselves into their books, 
or pictures, or music. I certainly would not 
seek their society through a formal intro- 
duction, at all events. It is hard for a 
small man to keep his self-respect in face 
of a great man when he obtains his ac- 
quaintance as a special favor. If I could meet 
some of those fellows, quite naturally and ac- 
cidentally, on equal terms, I might like it, 
but not otherwise. But, leaving that point out 
of account, I think that the career which 
Berkeley proposes to himself would turn out 
very hollow. It would result in the superficial 
gratification of the curiosity and the senses; 
and, as soon as the novelty got rubbed off, 
what is there left?” 

“So then,” said Berkeley, “ you’ve swung 
into line with Armstrong, have you? You 
mean to plod along in some professional rut 
too. What has got into all our idealists ?” 

“Not by any means,” answered Clay. 
“ Armstrong talks about independence, and 
yet destines himself to the worst kind 
of dependence —slavery to money-getting. 

© 
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Most people, it seems to me, spend the best 

rt of their lives not in living, but in getting 
the means to live. We'll give Armstrong, say 
twenty years, to lay up enough money to 
retire on and begin to live. What sort of a 

ition will he be in then to enjoy his in- 
dependence? His nature will have got so 
subdued to what it works in that the only 
safety for him will be to keep on at the law.” 

“All right! Then I'll keep on,” interjected 
Armstrong. 

« What the devil do you mean to do then?” 
asked Berkeley of Clay. 

“J don’t quite know yet,” replied the latter. 
«J shall ‘loaf and invite my soul’ whenever 
| feel like it. I shall live as I go along, and 
not postpone it till I am forty. I sha’n’t put 
myself into any mill that will grind me just so 
much a day. I need my leisure too badly for 
that. I presume I shall spend most of my 
time at first in reading and walking. Then, 
whenever I think of anything to write I shall 
write it, and if I can sell what I write to some 
publisher or other so much the better. If 
not, go on as before.” 

“ Meanwhile, where will your bread and 
butter come from ?” asked Armstrong. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t starve. I can get some sort 

-of hack work,—something that wont take 
much*of my time, and which I can do with 
my left hand. But the great point, after all, 
is to make your wants simple; to live like 
an Arab, content with a few dates and a 
swallow from the gourd. ‘Lessen your de- 

pnominator.’ It’s easier than raising your 
y-humerator, and the quotient is the same.” 
™ No, it’s not the same,” Berkeley retorted. 
“Renunciation and enjoyment are not the 
same. It makes a heap of difference whether 
you have a thing or simply do without it. 
The plain living and high thinking philos- 
ophy may do for Clay, whose mind to him 
a kingdom is; but a fellow like me, whose 
mind 1s only a small Central American repub- 
lic, can’t live on the revenues of the spirit. 
The fact is, Clay, you’ve read too much 
Emerson. I went into that myself once, but 
I soon found out that it wouldn’t wear. I 
want mine thicker. The worst thing about 
the career of a literary man or an artist is that 
if he fails there are no compensations; and 
success is mighty uncertain. Nobody doubts 
that you are smart enough, Clay, and I am 
sure we expect great things of you, whatever 
line you take up. But, for the sake of the 
argument, suppose you have grubbed along 
m a small way, living on crusts and water, 
till you are fifty, without doing any really 
good work. Then where are you? You 
haven’t had any fun. You've no other string 
to your bow. You haven’t that practical 


experience of the world which would enable 
you toturn your hand tosomething else. You 
have no influence or reputation; for, of all 
poor things, poor art of any kind is the worst 
—hateful to gods and men and columns. In 
short, where are you? You're out of the 

dance ; you don’t count.” ” 

“Yes,” added Armstrong, “and you've no 
professional success or solid standing in the 
community ; and, what’s worsg, you’ve no 
money, which might make up for the want 
of all the rest.” 

“TI don’t think you get my meaning. I 
may fail,” said Clay, proudly; “I may never 
even try to succeed, in your sense of the 
word. I decline all mean competitions and 
all low views of success. The noblest ideal 
of life—at least, the noblest to me—is- self- 
culture in the high meaning of the word; 
the harmonious development of one’s whole 
nature. Armstrong has drawn a picture of 
his future in the likeness of old Tulking- 
horn. I suppose we are all accustomed to 
put our anticipations into some such con- 
crete shape before our mind’s eye. The 
typical situation which I am fond of im- 
agining is something like this: I like to fancy 
myself sitting in a dark old upper room in 
some remote farm-house, at the close of a 
winter day, after three or four hours of steady 
reading or writing. The room is full of books 
—the dest books. There is a little fire on the 
hearth, there is a dingy curtain at the win- 
dow. It is solitary and still, and when the 
light gets too scant to let me read any more, 
I fill my pipe, and go and stand in the win- 
dow. Outside, there is a row of leafless elms, 
and beyond that a dim, wide landscape of 
lakes and hills, and beyond that a red, windy 
sunset. I can sit in that window and smoke 
my pipe and have my own thoughts till the 
hills grow black. There is no one to say to 
me ‘Go’ or ‘Come’; no patient to visit; no 
confounded case on the docket next morning 
at nine; no distasteful, mean, slavish job of 
any kind. How can I fail to have thoughts 
worth the thinking, and to live a rich and 
free life when I breathe every day the bracing 
air of nature and the great poets? Isn’t such 
a life in itself the best kind of success, even 
if a man accomplishes nothing in particular 
that you can put your hand on ?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Armstrong, taking a 
long breath. “I have felt that way too. But 
a man has got to put all that sternly behind 
him and do the world’s work for*the world’s 
wages, if he means to amount to anything. 
It’s only a finer kind of self-indulgence, after 
all — egoistic Hedonism and thatsort of thing.” 

“Tt wont be all standing at windows and 
looking at sunsets,” added Doddridge. “ Has 
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it ever occurred to you that, before entering 
on a life of self-denial and devotion to rather 
vague ideals, a man ought to be mighty sure 
of himself? Can you keep up the culture 
business without growing in on yourself un- 
healthily, and then getting sick of inaction ? 
Don’t you think there will be times of dis- 
appointment and doubt when you look around 
and see fellows without half your talents get- 
ting ahead of*you in the world?” 

“ Of course,” answered Clay, “ I shall have 
to make sacrifices, and I shall have to stick 
to them when made. But there have always 
been plenty of people willing to make sim- 
ilar sacrifices for similar compensations. Men 
have gone out into the wilderness or shut 
themselves up in the cloister for opportuni- 
ties of study or self-communion, or for other 
objects which were perhaps at bottom no 
more truly devotional than mine. Nowadays 
such opportunities fmay be had by any man 
who will keep himself free from the servitude 
of a bread-winning profession. It is not nec- 
essary now to cry Zcce in deserto or Ecce in 
penetralibus, Oh, I shall have my dark days; 
but whenever the blue devils get thick I shall 
take to the woods and return to sanity.” 

“You mean to live in the country, then ?” 
I inquired. 

“ Yes ; most of the time, at any rate. Nat- 
ure is fully half of life to me.” 

Again there was a pause. 

“Well, you next, Polisson,” said Arm- 
strong, finally. “ Let’s hear what your pro- 
gramme is.” 

“Oh, nothing in the least interesting,” I 
replied. “ My future is all cut and dried. I 
shall spend the next two years in the south 
of France—mainly at Lyons—to learn the 
details of the silk manufacture. Then I shall 
come home to go into my father’s store for a 
year as a clerk in the importing department. 
At the close of that year the governor will 
take me in as junior partner, and I shall marry 
my second cousin. We shall live with my 
parents, and I am going to be very domestic, 
though, as a matter of form, I shall join one 
or two clubs. I shall go down town every 
morning at nine, and come up at five.” 

“ Quite a neat little destiny,” said Arm- 
strong. “I wish I had your backing. Come, 
Dodd, what’s yours? You're the only man 
left.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” said 
Doddridge, slowly. 

He was a large, spare man, with a swarthy 
skin, a wide mouth, a dark, steady eye, and 
a long jaw. There was an appearance of 
power and will about him which was well 
borne out by his character. He had been a 
systematic though not a laborious student, 
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and while maintaining a stand comfortably 
near the head of the class, had taken a course 
in the Law School during Senior year, doing 
his double duties with apparent ease. He 
was a constant speaker in the debates of the 
Linonian Society, and the few who attended 
the meetings of that moribund school of elo. 
quence spoke of Doddridge’s speeches as 
oases in the waste of forensic dispute, being 
always distinguished by vigor and soundness, 
though without any literary quality, such as 
Clay’s occasional performances had. Berk. 
eley, who covered his own lazy and miscella- 
neous reading with the mask of eclecticism, 
and proclaimed his disbelief in a prescribed 
course of study, was wont to say that Dodd. 
ridge was the only man that he knew who 
was using the opportunities given by the col- 
lege for all they were worth, and really get- 
ting out of “the old curric” that mental dis- 
cipline which it professed to impart. Though 
rather taciturn, he was not unsocial, and was 
fond of his pipe in the evening. He liked a 
joke, especially if it was of a definite kind, 
and at some one’s expense touching a 
characteristic weakness of the man. There 
was at bottom something a little hard about 
him, though every one agreed that he was 
a good fellow. We all felt sure that he 
would make a distinguished success in prac- 
tical life; and we doubtless thought—if we 
thought about it at all—that with his clear 
foresight and habits of steady work, he had 
already decided upon his career. His words 
were therefore a surprise. 

“ What! you don’t mean to say that you are 
going to drift, Dodd?” inquired Armstrong. 

“ Drift? Well, no; not exactly. I shall 
keep my steering apparatus well in hand, but 
I haven’t decided yet what port to run for. 
There’s no hurry. I have an uncle in the 
Northwest in the lumber business, who would 
give me a chance. I may go out there and 
look about awhile at first. Ifit doesn’t promise 
much, there is the law to fall back upon. My 
father has a fruit farm at Byzantium in western 
New York,— where I come from, you know, 
—and he is part owner of the Byzantium 
weekly ‘ Bugle.’ I’ve no doubt I could get 
on as editor, and go to the legislature. Or I 
might do worse than begin on the farm ; farm- 
ing is looking up in that section. I may try 
several things till I find the right one.” 

“ That’s queer,” said Armstrong. “I thought 
you had made up your mind to enter the 
Columbia Law School. ” 

“Hardly,” answered Doddridge, “though 
I may, after all. The main point is to keep 
yourself in readiness for any work, and take 
the best thing that turns up—like Berkeley 
here,” he added, drily. 
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Armstrong looked at his watch and re- 
marked that it was nearly midnight. 

« Boys,” said I, “in fifteen years from to- 
night let’s have a supper here and see how 
each man of us has worked out his theory of 
life, and how he likes it as far as he has got.” 

«Qh, give us twenty,” said Doddndge, 
laughing, as we ail arose and prepared to 
break up. “No one accomplishes anything 
in this latitude before he is forty. ” 

* * * * * * . 
It was in effect just fifteen years from the 
summer of our graduation that I started out 
(to look up systematically my quondam class- 

mates and compare notes with thém. The 
course of my own life had been quite other 
than I had planned. For one thing, I had 
lived in New Orleans and not in New 
York, and my occasions had led me seldom 
to the North. The first visit I paid was 
to Berkeley. I had heard that he was still 
unmarried, and that he had been for years 
settled, as minister, over a small Episcopal 
parish on the Hudson. The steamer landed 
me one summer afternoon at a little dock on 
the west bank; and after obtaining from the 
dock-keeper precise directions for finding the 
parsonage, I set out on foot. After a walk of 
amile along a road skirted by handsome coun- 
try seats, but contrasting strangely in its 
loneliness with the broad thoroughfare of the 
river constantly occupied by long tows of 
barges and rafts, I came to the rectory gate. 
The house was a stone cottage, covered with 
trailers, and standing well back from the road. 
In the same inclosure, surrounded by a 
grove of firs, was a little stone chapel with 
high pitched roof and rustic belfry. In front 
of the house I spied a figure which I recog- 
nized as Berkeley. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
and was pecking away with a hoe at the 
gravel walk, whistling meanwhile his old favor- 
ite ‘Bonny Doon.’ He turned as I came 
up the driveway, and regarded me at first with- 
out recognition. He, for his part, was little 
changed by time. There was the same tall, 
narrow-shouldered, slightly stooping figure ; 
the face, smooth-shaved, with a spot of win- 
try red in the cheek, and the old humorous 
cast in the small blue eyes. 

“You don’t know me from Adam,” I said, 
pausing in front of him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, directly. “ Polisson, 
old man, upon my conscience I’m glad to see 
you, but I didn’t know you till you spoke. 
You've been having the yellow fever, haven’t 
you? Come in—come into the house.” 

We passed in through the porch, which was 
covered with sweet-pea vines trained on 
strings, and entered the library, where Berk- 
eley resumed his coat. The room was lined 
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with book-shelves loaded to the ceiling, while 
piles of literature had overflowed the cases 
and stood about on the floor in bachelor 
freedom. After the first greetings and inquir- 
ies, Berkeley carried my valise upstairs, and 
then returning, said : 

“I’m a methodical though not method- 
istical person, or rather parson (excuse the 
Fullerism); and as you have got to stay with 
me till I let you go, that is, several days at 
the least (don’t interrupt), I'll keep a little 
appointment for the next hour, if you will 
excuse me. A boy comes three times a week 
to blow the bellows for my organ practice. 
Perhaps you would like to step into the 
church and hear me.” 

I assented, and we went out into the yard 
and found the boy already waiting in the 
church porch. Berkeley and his assistant 
climbed into the organ loft, while I seated 
myself in the chancel to listen. The instru- 
ment was small but sweet, and Berkeley really 
played very well. The interior of the little 
church was plain to bareness; but the sun, 
which had fallen low, threw red lights on the 
upper part of the undecorated walls, and rich 
shadows darkened the lower half. Through 
the white, pointed windows I saw the trem- 
bling branches of the firs. I had been hurry- 
ing for a fortnight past over heated railways, 
treading fiery pavements, and lodging in red- 
hot city hotels. But now the music and the 
day’s decline filled me with a sense of religious 
calm, and for a moment I envied Berkeley. 
After his practicing was over the organist 
locked the chapel door, and we paced up and 
down in the fir-grove on the matting of dark- 
red needles, and watched the river, whose 
eastern half still shone in the evening light. 
After supper we sat out on the piazza, which 
commanded a view of the Hudson. Berkeley 
opened a bottle of Chablis and produced some 
very old and dry Manilla cheroots, and, lean- 
ing back in our wicker chairs, we proceeded 
to “ talk Cosmos.” 

“You are very comfortably fixed here,” I 
began ; “but this is not precisely what I ex- 
pected to find you doing, after your declara- 
tion of principles, fifteen years ago, you may 
remember, on our Commencement night.” 

“ Fifteen years! So it is—so it is,” he 
answered, with a sigh. “ Well, 7Aomme propose, 
you know. I don’t quite remember what it 
was that I said on that occasion: dreadful 
nonsense, no doubt. As Thackeray says, a 
boy zs an ass. Whatever it was, it proceed- 
ed, I suppose, from some temporary mood 
rather than from any permanent conviction ; 
though, to be sure, I slipped into this way 
of life almost by accident at first. But, being 
in, I have found it easy to continue. I am 
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rather too apt, perhaps, to stay where I am 

y- put. I am a quietist by constitution.” He 
paused, and I waited for him to enter upon a 
fuller and more formal apology. Finally, he 
went on much as follows: 

“ Just after I left college I made application 
through some parties at Washington for a for- 
eign consulate. While I was waiting for the 
application to be passed on (it was finally un- 
successful), I came up here to visit my uncle, 
who was the rector of this parish. He was a 
widower, without any children, and the church 
was his hobby. It is a queer little affair, some- 
thing like the old field-kirks or chapels of ease 
in some parts of England. It was built partly 
by my uncle and partly by a few New York 
families who have country places here, and 
who use it in the summer. This is all glebe 
land,” he said, indicating, with a sweep of 
his hand, the twilight fields below the house 
sloping down toward the faintly glimmer- 
ing river. “My uncle had a sort of prescrip- 
tion or lien by courtesy on the place. There’s 
not much salary to speak of, but he had 

ra nice plym of his own, and lived inexpen- 
sively. ell, that first summer I moped 
about here, got acquainted with the sum- 
mer residents, read a good deal of the time, 
took long walks into the interior,—a rough, 
aboriginal country, where they still talk 
Dutch,—and waited for an answer to my 
application. When it came at last, I fretted 
about it considerably, and was for starting off 
in search of something else. I had an idea of 
getting a place as botanist on Coprolite’s 
survey of the Nth parallel, and I wrote to 
New Haven for letters. I thought it would 
be a good outdoor, horseback sort of life, 
and might lead to something better. But that 
fell through, and meanwhile the dominie kept 
saying: ‘My dear fellow, don’t be in too 
much of a hurry to begin. Young America 
goes so fast nowadays that it is like the dog 
in the hunting story,—a /etle bit ahead of 
the hare. Why not stay here for awhile and 
ripen—ripen?’ The dominie had a good 
library,—all my old college favorites, old 
Burton, old Fuller, and Browne, etc., and it 
seemed the wisest course to follow his advice 
for the present. But in the fall my uncle had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, and really needed 
my help for awhile; that so what had been a 
somewhat aimless life, considered as loafing, 
became all at once a duty. At first he had a 
theological student, from somewhere across 
the river, come to stay in the house and 
read service for him on Sundays. But he was 
a ridiculous animal, whose main idea of a 
minister’s duties was to intone the responses 
in a sonorous manner. He used to practice 
this on week days in his surplice, and I 


remember especially the cadence with which 
he delivered the sentence: ‘ Yea, like a broken 
wail shall ye be and as a ruined hedge.’ 

“He got the huckleberry, as we used to say 
in college, on that particular text, and it has 
stuck by me ever since. The dominie fired 
him out after a fortnight, and one day said 
to me: ‘Jack, why don’t you study for 
orders and take up the succession here? 
You are a bookworm, and the life seems to 
be to your liking.’ Of course, I declined very 
vigorously in the beginning, though offering to 
stay on so long as the dominie needed my help. 
I used to do lay reading on Sundays when he 
was too feeble. Gradually, ‘the idea of the life 
did sweetly creep into my study of imagina- 
tion.’ The quaintness of the place appealed 
to me. And here was a future all cut out 
for me: no preliminary struggle, no contact 
with vulgar people, no cut-throat compe- 
tition, but everything gentlemanly and in. 
dependent about it. I had strong doubts 
touching my theology, and used to discuss 
them with my uncle; but he said,—and said 
rightly, I now think,—‘ You young fellows 
in college fancy that it’s a mighty fine, bold 
thing to affect radicalism and atheism, and 
the Lord knows what all; but it wont stick 
by you when you get older. Experience will 
soften your heart, and you'll find after awhile 
that belief and doubt are not matters of the 
pure reason, but of the will. It is a question 
of attitude. Besides, the church is broad 
enough to cover a good many private differ- 
ences in opinion. It isn’t as if you were going 
to be a blue-nosed Presbyterian. You can 
stay here and make your studies with me, 
instead of going into a seminary, and when 
you are ready to go before the bishop I'll 
see that you get the right send-off.’ In short, 
here Iam! My uncle died two years after, 
when I was already in orders, and I’ve been 
here ever since.” 

“T should think you would get lonely 
sometimes, and make a strike for a city 
parish,” I suggested. 

“ Why—no, I don’t think I should care 
for ordinary parish work. The beauty of my 
position here is its uniqueness. In winter I 
keep the church open for the Aborigines 
till they get snowed up and stop coming, and 
then I put down to New York for a month 
or two of work at the Astor Library. Last 
winter I held service for two Sundays run- 
ning with one boy for congregation. Finally 
I announced to him that the church would 
be closed until spring. 

“What in the : well, what do you 
find to do all alone up here ?” 

“Qh, there’s always plenty to do, if you'll 
only do it. I’ve been cultivating some virtuosi- ¥ 
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ties, among other things. Remind me to show 
you my etchings when we go in. Did you 
notice, perhaps, that little head over the 
table, on the north wall? No? Then I 
smatter botany some. I'll let you look over 
my Hortus siccus before you go. It has some 
yery rare ferns; one of them is a new species, 
and Foster—who exchanges with me— 
swore that he was going to have it named 
after me. I sent the first specimen to have it 
described in his forthcoming report. But 
doubtless all this sort of thing is a bore to 
you. Well, lately I have been going into 
genealogy, and I find it more and more ab- 
sorbing. Those piles of blank-books and 
manuscripts on the floor at the south end 
are all crammed with genealogical notes and 
material.” 

“T[ should think you would find it pretty 

‘dry fodder,” I said. 

“ That is because you take an outside, un- 
sympathetic view of it. Now, to an amateur 
it's anything but dry. There is as much 
excitement in hunting down a missing link 
in a pedigree that you have been on the trail 
of for a long time, as there is in the chase of 
any other kind of game.” 

“Do you ever get across the water? 
Travel, if I remember night, played a large 
part in your scheme of life once.” 

“Yes; I’ve been over once, for a few 
months. But my income, though very com- 


fortable for the statics of existence, is rather 
y short for the dynamics, and so I mostly stay 
at home.” 

“Did you meet any interesting people 


over there? Any of the crowned heads, 
famous wits, etc., whom you once proposed 
to cultivate ? ” 

“No; nobody in particular. I went in a 
very quiet way. I had some good letters to 
people in England, but I didn’t present them. 
The idea of introductions became a bore as 
I got nearer to it.” 

“ And, of course, you didn’t elope with the 
marquise ?” 

“Was that in my scheme? Well-—no, I 
did not.” 

“You might have done worse, old man. 

You ought to have a wife, to keep you 
rfrom getting rusty up here. And, besides, 
a fellow that gbes so much into genealogy 
should take some interest in posterity. You 
ought to cultivate the science practically.” 

“Oh, I’m past all danger of matrimony 
now,” said Berkeley, with a laugh. “ There 
was a girl that I was rather sweet on a few years 
ago. I was looking up a pedigree for her 
papa, and I found that I was related to her 
myself, in eight different ways, though none 
of them very near. I explained it to her one 
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evening. It took me an hour to do it, and 
I fancy she thought it a little slow. At all 
events, when I afterward hinted that we 
might make the eight ways nine, she an- 
swered that our relationship was so intricate 
already that she couldn’t think of complica- 
ting it any further. No, you may put me 
down as safe.” 

After this, we sat listening in silence to 
the distant beat of paddle-wheels where a 
steamer was moving up river. 

“ The river is a deal of company,” resumed 
my host. “Thirty-six steamers pass here every 
twenty-four hours. That now is the Mary 
Powell.” 

“ Well,” I said, answering not so much to 
his last remark as to the whole trend of his 
autobiography, “ I suppose you are happy in 
this way of hfe, since you seem to prefer it. 
But it would be terribly monotonous to me.” 

“Happy ?” repiied Berkeley, doubtfully. “1 
don’t know. Happiness is a subjective matter. 
You ave happy if you think yourself so. As 
for me, I cultivate an obsolete mood—the 
old-fashioned humor of melancholy. I don’t 
suppose now that a light-hearted, French 
kind of chap like you can understand, in 
the least, what those fine, crusty old Ehza- 
bethans meant when they wrote, 


‘There’s naught in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy.’ 


This noisy generation has lost their secret. 
As for me, I am content with the grays and 
drabs. I think the brighter colors would dis- 
turb my mood. I know it’s not a large life, 
but it is a safe one.” 

I did not at the moment remember that 
this had been Armstrong’s very saying fifteen 
years ago, but some unconscious association 
led me to mention him. 

“ Armstrong and you have changed places 
in one respect, I should think,” said I. “ He 
is keeping a boarding-school somewhere in 
Connecticut. And instead of leading a Tulk- 
inghorny existence in the New York Uni- 
versity building, as he firmly intended, he 
has married and produced a numerous off- 
spring, I hear.” 

“Yes, poor fellow!” said Berkeley; “I 
fancy that he is dreadfully overrun and hard 
up. There always was something absurdly 
domestic about Armstrong. They say he has 
grown red, fat, and bald. Think of a man 
with Armstrong’s education—and he had 
some talent, too,—keeping a sort of Dothe- 
boys Hall! I haven't seen him for eight or 
nine years. The last time was at Jersey City, 
and I had just time to shake hands with him. 
He was with a lot of other pedagogues, all 
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going up to a teacher’s convention, or some 
such dreary thing, at Albany.” 

I had an opportunity for verifying Berk- 
eley’s account of Armstrong a few days after 
my conversation with the former. The Pesta- 
lozzian Institute, in the pleasant little village 
of Thimbleville, was situated, as its prospectus 
informed the public, on “ one of the most ele- 
gant residence streets, in one of the healthiest 
and most beautiful rural towns of Eastern 
Connecticut.” Over the entrance gate was a 
Roman arch bearing the inscription “ Pesta- 
lozzian Institute” in large gilt letters. The 
temple of learning itself was a big, bare, white 
house at some distance from the street, with 
an orchard and kitchen garden on one side, 
and a roomy play-ground on the other. The 
latter was in possession of some small boys, 

ywho were kicking a broken-winded foot-ball 
about the field with an amount of noise greatly 
in excess of its occasion. To my question 
where I could find Mr. Armstrong, they an- 
swered eagerly: “ Mr. Armstrong? Yes, sir. 
You go right into the hall, and knock on the 
first door to the right, and he'll come—or 
some one.” 

The door to the large square entry stood 
wide open, and through another door oppo- 
site, which was ajar, I saw long tables, and 
heard the clatter of dishes being removed, 
while a strong smell of dinner filled the air. 
I knocked at the door on the right, but no 
one appeared. Finally, a chubby girl of about 
ten summers came running round the corner 
of the house and into the front door. She was 
eating an apple, and gazed at me wonderingly. 

“Ts Mr. Armstrong in ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir; he’s about somewhere. Walk 
into the parlor, please, and sit down, and I'll 
find him.” 

I entered the room on the right, which was 
a bleak and official-looking apartment,— ap- 
parently the reception-room where parents 
held interviews with the instructor of youth, 
or tore themselves from the parting em- 
braces of homesick sons at the beginning of a 
new term. There is always something de- 
pressing about the parlor of an “ institution ” 
of any kind, and I could not help feeling 
sorry for Armstrong, as I waited for him, 
seated on a sofa covered with faded rep. At 
length the door of an inner room opened, and 
the principal of the Pestalozzian Institute 
waddled across the floor with his hand held 
out, crying: 

“ Franky Polisson, how are you ?” 

He certainly had grown stout, and his light 
hair had retreated from the forehead. He 
wore glasses and was dressed in a suit of 
rusty black, with a high vest which gave him 
a ministerial look —a much more ministerial 
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look than Berkeley had. His pantaloons 
presented that appearance which tailors de. 
scribe as “ kneeing out.” He sat down, and 
we chatted for half an hour. The little 
girl had followed him into the room, and be. 
hind her came another three or four years 
her junior. The older one stood by his side, 
and he kept his arm around her, while he 
held the younger on his knee. They were 
both pretty, healthy-looking children, and 
kept their eyes fixed on “ the man.” 

“Are those your own kids?” I inquired 
presently. 

“Yes, two of them. I have six, you know,” 
he answered, with a fond sigh: “ five girls 
and one boy. The lasses are rather in the 
majority.” 

“T heard you were quite a faterfamilias,” 
I said. “ Wont you come and kiss me, little 
girl ?” 

To this proposal the elder answered by 
burying her head bashfully in her father’s 
shoulder, while the smaller one simply opened 
her eyes wider and stared with more fixed 
intensity. 

“Oh, by the way,” exclaimed Armstrong, 
“ of course you'll take tea with us and spend 
the evening. I wish I could offer to sleep 
you here; but the fact is, Mrs. Armstrong's 
sister is with us for a few days, and the 
parents of one of my boys, who is sick, are 
also staying here; so that my guest chambers 
are full.” 

“Don’t mention it,” I said. “I couldn't 
stay over night. I’ve got to be in New 
York in the morning, and must take the nine 
o’clock train. But I'll stay to supper and much 
obliged, if you are sure I sha’n’t take up too 
much of your time.” 

“ Not the least—not the least. This is a 
half holiday, and nothing in particular to do.” 
He bustled to the door and called out loudly, 
“Mother! Mother!” 

There was no response. 

“ Nelly,” he commanded, “run and find 
your mamma, and tell her that Mr. Polisson 
—frem New Orleans—an old classmate of 
papa’s, will be here to tea. That’s a good 
girl. Polisson, put on your hat and let’s go 
round the place. I want to show you what 
an establishment I’ve got here.” 

We accordingly made. the tour of the 
premises, Armstrong doing the cicerone im-, 
pressively, and every now and then urging 
me with emphatic hospitality to come and 
spend a week—a fortnight—longer, if I 
chose, during the summer vacation. 

“ Bring Mrs. Polisson and the kids. Bring 
‘em all,” he said. “It will do them good; 
the air here is fine ; eleven hundred feet above 
the sea. No malaria—no typhoid. I laid 
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out four hundred dollars last year on sewer- 


+e being a half holiday, most of the big boys 
had gone to a pond in the neighborhood 
for a swim, under the conduct of the clas- 
sical master,—a Yale graduate, Armstrong 
explained, who had stood fourth in his class, 
«and a very able fellow,—very able.” 

But while we sat at tea in Armstrong’s fam- 
ily dining-room, which adjoired the school 
commons, we were made awace of the return 
of the swimming party by the constant shuffle 
and tramp of feet through the hall and the 

Pnoise of feeding in the next room. At our 
table were present Mrs. Armstrong, her sister 
(who had a frightened air when addressed 
and conversed in monosyllables), the parents 
of the sick pupil, and Armstrong’s two eldest 
children. I surmised that the younger chil- 
dren had been in the habit of sharing in the 
social meal, and had been crowded out on 
this occasion by the number of guests; for I 

eheard them /remunting in carcere behind a 
door through which the waitress passed out 
and in, bringing plates of waffles. The re- 
monstrances of the waitress were also audi- 
ble, and, when the wailing rose high, my 
hostess’s face had a distrait expression, as of 
one prepared at any moment for an irruption 
of infant Goths. 

Mrs. Armstrong was a vivacious little wom- 
an, who, I conjectured, had once been a vil- 
lage belle, with some pretensions to espiéglerie 
and the fragile prettiness common among 
New England country girls. But the bear- 
ing and rearing of a family of children, and 
the matronizing of a houseful of hungry 
school-boys in such a way as to make ends 
meet, had substituted a faded and worried 
look for her natural liveliness of expression. 
She bore up bravely, however, against the 
embarrassments of the occasion. In partic- 
ular, it pleased her to take a facetious view 
of college life. 

“Oh, Mr. Polisson,” she cried, “I am 
afraid that you and my husband were very 
gay young men when you were at college to- 
gether. Oh, don’t tell me ; I know—I know. 
I've heard of some of your scrapes.” 

I protested feebly against this impeach- 
ment, but Armstrong winked at me with the 
air of a sly dog, and said : 

“Tt’s no use, Polisson. You can’t fool Mrs. 
A. Buckingham and one or two of the fel- 
lows have been here to dinner occasionally, 
and I’m afraid they’ve given us away.” 

“Yes,” she affirmed, “ Mr. Buckingham 
was one of you too, I guess, though he zs the 
Rev. Mr. Buckingham now. Oh, he has told 
me,” 

“You remember old Buck?” put in Arm- 
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strong. “ He is preaching near here —settled 
over a church at Bobtown.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I remember there 
was such a man in the class, but really I 
didn’t know that he was — ah—such a char- 
acter as you seem to infer, Mrs. Armstrong.” 

“Oh, he has quieted down now, I assure 
you,” said the lady. “He is as prim and 
proper as a Methodist meeting-house. Why, 
he Aas to be, you know.” 

This amusing fiction of the wildness of 
Armstrong’s youth had evidently become a 
family tradition, and even, by a familiar proc- 
ess, an article of belief in his own mind. It 
reminded me grotesquely of Justice Shallow’ s 
reminiscences with Sir John Falstaff: “ Ha, 
Cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that, 
that this knight and I have seen. * * * 
Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have spent!” 

The resemblance became still stronger 
when, as we rose from the table, the good 
fellow beckoned me into a closet which 
opened off the dining-room, saying, in a 
hoarse whisper : 

“ Here, Polisson, come in here.” 

He was uncorking a large bottle half-filled 
with some red liquid, and as he poured a por- 
tion of this into two glasses he explained : 

“T don’t have this sort of thing on the 
table, you understand, on account of the chil- 
dren and my —ah—position. It would make 
talk. But I tell you this is some of the real 
old stuff. How!” And he held his glass up 
to the light, regarding it with the one eye 
of a connoisseur, and then drank down its 
contents with a smack. I was considerably 
astonished, on doing the same, to discover 
that this dark beverage—which, from Arm- 
strong’s manner, I had been prepared to find 
something at least as wicked as absinthe — 
was simply and solely Bordeaux of a mild 
quality. After this Bacchanalian proceeding 
we went out into the orchard, which was re- 
served for family use, and sat on a bench 
under an apple-tree. Armstrong called his 
little boy who had been at supper with us 
and gave him a whispered message, together 
with some small change. The messenger dis- 
appeared, and after a short absence returned 

ith two very domestic cigars, transparently 
bought for the nopce from some neighboring 
grocer. “ Have d smoke,” commanded my 
host, and we solemnly kindled the rolls of 
yellow leaf, Armstrong puffing away at his 
with the air of a man who, though intrusted 
by destiny with the responsibility of mold- 
ing the characters of youth, has not forgotten 
how to be a man of the world on occasion. 

“ Well, Charley,” I began, after a few pre- 
liminary draughts, “ you seem to have a good 
thing of it. Your school is prosperous, I un- 
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derstand; the work suits you; you have a 
mighty pretty family of children growing up, 
and your health appears to be perfect.” 

“ Yes,” he admitted ; “ I suppose I ought to 
be thankful. I certainly enjoy great mercies. 
It’s a warm, crowded kind of life; plenty of 
affection,— plenty of anxiety too, to be sure. 
I like to have the boys around me; it keeps 
one’s heart fresh, though in a way it’s some- 
times wearing to the nerves. Yes, I like the 
young rascals—lI like them. But, of course, 
it has its drawbacks. Most careers have,” he 
added, in a burst of commonplace. 

“Tt is not exactly the career that you had 
cut out for yourself,” I suggested, “‘ when we 
talked our plans over, you remember, that 
last evening at New Haven.” 

“No, it’s not,” he acknowledged; “ but per- 
haps it is a better one. What was it I said 
then ? I really don’t recall it. Something very 
silly, no doubt.” 

“Oh, you said, in a general way, that you 
were going in for money and celibacy and 
selfishness,— just as you have zof done.” 

“Yes, yes; I know, I remember now,” he 
said, laughing. “ Boys are great fools with 
their brag of what they are going to do and 
be. Life knocks it out of them fast enough ; 
they learn to do what they must.” 

“Do you ever write any poetry nowa- 
days?” 

“No, no; not I. The muse has given me 
the go-by completely. Except for some occa- 
sional verses for a school festival or something 
of the kind, which I grind out now and then, 
I’ve sunk my rhyming dictionary deeper than 
ever plummet sounded. The chief disadvan- 
tage of running a big school like this,” he 
continued, with a sigh, “ is the want of leisure 
and retirement to enable a man to keep up his 
studies. Sometimes I actually ache for soli- 
tude,—for a few weeks or months of absolute 
loneliness and silence. Mrs. Armstrong has 
fixed me up a nice little private study,—re- 
mind me to take you in there before you go,— 
where I keep my books, etc. But the children 
will find their way in, and then I’m seldom 
undisturbed anywhere for more than an hour 
at a time; there’s always some call on me,— 
something wanted that no one else can see to.” 

“You ought to swap places with Berkeley 
for awhile. He’s got more leisure than he 
knows what to do with.” 

“ Berkeley! Well, what’s he up to now? 
* Philately ? Arboriculture? What’s his last 
fad?” You've seen him lately, you said. I 
met him for a minute in New York, a few 
years ago, and he told me he was going to 
an old book auction.” 

“He’s got genealogy at present,” I ex- 
plained. 
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“ Genealogy! What hay! What sawdust! 
Aren’t there enough live people to take an 
interest in, without grubbing up dead ones 
from tombstones and town clerks’ records? 
Berkeley must be a regular old bachelor anti. 
quary by this time, with all human sympathy 
dried out of him. No, I wouldn’t change with 
him. Would we, fatty ?” he said, appealing to 
a small offspring of uncertain sex which had 
just toddled out the door and across the gang. 
way to kiss its papa good-night. ie 

I took leave of Armstrong and his interest- 
ing family with a sense of increased liking, 
His unworldliness, good nature, and simple 
little enthusiasms and self-satisfactions had 
somehow kept him young, and he seemed 
quite the old Armstrong of college days. | 
afterward learned that the excellent fellow 
had just finished his law studies, and was 
preparing to enter upon practice, when his 
father’s health failed, forcing him to give up 
his parish, and leaving a number of younger 
brothers and sisters partly dependent on Arm- 
strong. He had accord'ngly taken the first 
situation that promised a fair salary, and, hav- 
ing got started upon the work of teaching, 
had been unable to let go until it was too 
late; had, indeed, got deeper and deeper in, 
by falling in love and impulsively marrying at 
the first opportunity, and finally setting up 
for himself at the Pestalozzian Institute. Poor 
fellow! Good fellow! Amico mio, non della 
Sortuna. 

My next call was upon Clay, who had 
rooms in the Babel building in New York, and 
was reported to be something of a Bohemian. 
He received me in a smoking jacket and slip- 
pers. He had grown a full beard which hid 
his finely cut features. His black eyes had 
the old fire, but his skin was sallower, and I 
thought that his manner had a touch of list- 
lessness mingled with irritability and defiance. 
He was glad to see me; but inclined to be 
at first, not precisely distant, yet by no 
means confidential. After awhile, however, he 
thawed out and became more like the Clay 
whom I remembered,—our college genius, 
the brilliant, the admired, in those days of 
eager hero-worship. I told him of my visits 
to Berkeley and Armstrong. 

“ Berkeley I see now and then in town,” 
said Clay. “It was rather queer of him to 
turn parson, but I guess he doesn’t let his 
theology bother him much. He has a really 
superior collection of etchings, I am told. 
Armstrong I haven’t seen for years. I knew 
he was a pedagogue somewhere in Connect- 
icut.” 

“ Don’t you ever go to the class reunions ?” 
I asked. 

“ Class reunions? Well, hardly.” 
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«J should think you would; you are so 
near New Haven.” 

“How charmingly provincial you are— 
you Southern chaps! Don’t you know that, 
to a man who lives in New York, nothing 
js near? Besides, as to my classmates at old 
Yale and all that, I would go round a corner 
to avoid meeting most of them.” 

I expressed myself as duly shocked by this 
sentiment, and pres€ntly I inquired : 

“ Well, Clay, how are you getting on, any- 
way?” 

“That’s a d general question. How 
do you want me to answer it?” 

« Oh, not at all, if you don’t like.” 

“ Well, don’t get miffed. Suppose I answer, 
‘Pretty well, I thank you, sir.’ How will 
that do?” 

« Are you writing anything now ?” 

“ [’m always scribbling something or other. 
At present, I’ve got the position of dramatic 
critic on the ‘ Daily Boreas,’ which is not a 
very bad bore, and keeps the pot boiling. 
And I do more or less work of a hack kind 
for the magazines and cyclopedias, etc.” 

“IT thought you were on the ‘ Weekly 
Prig.’ Berkeley or somebody told me so.” 

“So I was at one time, but I got out of 
it The work was drying me up too fast. 
The concern is run by a lot of cusses who 
have failed in various branches of literature 
themselves, and undertake, in consequence, 
to make it unpleasant for every one else who 
tries to write anything. I got so that I could 
sling as cynical a quill as the rest of them. 
But the trick is an easy one and hardly worth 
learning. It’s a great fraud, this business of 
reviewing. Here’s a man of learning, for 
instance, who has spent years of research on 
a particular work. He has collected a large 
library, perhaps, on his subject ; knows more 
about it than any one else living. Then along 
comes some insolent little whipper-snapper, 
—like me,—whose sole knowledge of the 
matter in hand is drawn from the very book 
that he pretends to criticise, and patronizes 
the learned author in a book notice. No, I 
got out of it; I hadn’t the cheek.” 

“TI bought your book,” * said I, “as soon 
as it came out.” 

“That’s more than the public did.” 

“Yes, and I read it, too.” 

“No! Did you, now? That’s true friend- 
ship. Well, how did you like it? Did you 
get your money’s worth ?” 

[ hesitated a moment and then answered : 

“It was clever, of course. Anything that 
you write would be sure to be that. But it 
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didn’t appear to get down to hard-pan or to 
take a firm grip on life—did it ?” 

“Ah, that’s what the critics said,—only 
they’ve got a set of phrases for expressing it. 
They said it was amateurish, that it was in a 
falsetto key, etc.” 

“Well, how does it strike you, yourself? 
You know that it didn’t come out of the 
deep places of your nature, don’t you? You 
feel that you’ve got better behind?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A man does what he 
can. I rather think it’s the best I can do at 
present. ” 

“Why don’t you go at some more serious 
work; some magnum opus that would bring 
your whole strength into play ?” 

“ A magnum opus, my dear fellow!” replied 
Clay, with a shade of irritation in bis voice. 
“ You talk as if a magnum opus could be done 
for the wishing. Why don’t you do a magnum 
opus, then?” 

“Why don’t 7? Oh, I’m not a literary fel- 
low—never professed to be. What a ques- 
tion!” 

“ Well, no more am I, perhaps. I don’t think 
any better of the stuff that I scribble than 
you do. It’s all an experiment with me. I’m 
trying my brushes—trying my brushes. Per- 
haps I may be able to do something stronger 
some day, and perhaps not. But at all events 
I sha’n’t force my mood. I shall wait for my 
inspiration. One thing I’ve noticed, that as a 
man grows older he loses his spontaneity and 
gets more critical with himself. I could do 
more, no doubt, if I would only let myself go. 
But I’m like this meerschaum here,—a hard 
piece and slow in coloring.” 

“Well, meanwhile you might do something 
in the line of scholarship, a history or a vol- 
ume of critical essays—‘Hours with the 
Poets,’ or something of that kind, that would 
bring in the results of your reading. Have 
you seen Brainard’s book? It seemed to me 
work that was worth doing. But you could 
do something of the same kind, only much 
better, without taking your hands out of your 
pockets. ” 

Brainard was a painstaking classmate of 
ours, who had been for some years Prefessor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, English 
Literature, and European History, in a west- 
ern university, and had recently published a 
volume entitled “Theism and Pantheism in 
the Literature of the English Renaissance,” 
which was well spoken of, and was already in 
its third edition. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen the stuff,” said Clay. “My 
unhappy country swarms with that sort of 
thing: books about books, and books about 
other books about books, —like the big fleas 
and little fleas. It’s not literature ; it’s a para- 
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sitic growth that infests literature. I always 
say to myself, with the melancholy Jaques, 
whenever I have to look over a book by 
Brainard or any such fellow, ‘I think of as 
many matters as he; but I give Heaven 
thanks and make no boast of them.’ No, I 
don’t care to add anything to that particular 
rubbish heap. You know Emerson said that 
the worst poem is better than the best criti- 
cism of it. The trouble with me is that what 
I want to do I can’t do—at present; what 
I can do I don’t think it worth while to do— 
worth my while, at least. Some one else may 
do it and get the credit and welcome.” 

“But you do a good deal of work that you 
don’t care about, as it is,” I objected. 

“ Of course. A man must live, and so I do 
the nearest thing and the one that pays 
quickest. I got eighty dollars, now, for that 

“ But,” I persisted, “I thought that money- 
making had no part in your scheme. You 
could make more money in a dozen other 
businesses. ” 

“So I could,” he answered; “ but they all 
involve some form of slavery. Now, I am my 
own master. After all, every profession has 
its drudgery, and literary drudgery is not the 
worst.” 

“ Well,” I conceded, “ independent of what 
you accomplish, I suppose your way of 
life furnishes as many daily satisfactions as 
any. I sometimes envy you and Berkeley 
your freedom from business cares and your 
opportunities for study. What becomes of 
most men’s college training, forexample? By 
Jove! I picked up a Greek book the other 
day, and I couldn’t read three words running. 
Now, I take it, you manage to keep up your 
classics, among other things.” 

“Oh, my way of life has its compensa- 
tions,” he answered. “ But Sydney Smith— 
wasn’t it ?—-said that life was a middling affair, 
anyway. As for the classics, etc., I find that 
reading and study lose much of their stimulus 
unless they get an issue in action,— unless one 
can apply them directly toward his own work. 
I often think that, if I were fifteen or even 
ten years younger, I would go into some 
branch of natural science. A scientific man 
always seems to me peculiarly happy in 
the healthy character of his work. He can 
keep himself apart from it. It is objective, 
impersonal, makes no demand on his emo- 
tions. Now a writing man has to put himself 
into his work. He has to keep looking out 
all the time for impressions, material ; to keep 
trying to enlarge and deepen his own ex- 
perience, and he gets self-conscious and loses 
his freshness in the process.” 

“T am surprised to find youin New York,” 


said I, by way of changing the subject, «| 
thought you had laid out to live in the coun. 
try. Do you remember that pretty little word. 
picture of a winter afternoon that you drew 
us—something in the style of an 7 Penseros, 
landscape? I expected to find you domesti. 
cated in a Berkshire farm-house.” 

“Yes, I remember. I tried it. But I fing 
it necessary, for my work, to be in New York. 
The newspapers — confound ‘em! — wont 
move into the woods. But, after all, place js 
indifferent. See here ; this isn’t bad.” 

He drew aside the window curtain, and | 
looked out over a wilderness of roofs to the 
North River and the Palisades tinged with a 
purple light. The ferry-boats and tugs plying 
over the water in every direction, the noise 
of the steam whistles, and the clouds of white 
vapor floating on the clear air, made an jp. 
spiriting scene. 

“I’m up among the architects here,” con- 
tinued Clay ; “ nothing but the janitor’s fam. 
ily between me and the roof.” 

We talked awhile longer, and on taking 
leave, I said: : 

“I shall be on the lookout for something 
big from you one of these days. You know 
what we always expected of you. So don't 
lose your grip, old man.” 

“Who knows?” he replied. “It doesn’t 
rest with me, but with the dajmon.” 

I was unable to visit Doddridge, the re- 
maining member of our group. He lived in 
the thriving town of Wahee, Minnesota, and 
I had heard of him, in a general way, as 
highly prosperous. He was a prominent law- 
yer and successful politician, and had lately 
been appointed United States district judge, 
after representing his section in the State 
Senate for a term or two. I wrote to him, 
congratulating him on his success and ask- 
ing for details. I mentioned also my visits to 
Berkeley, Armstrong, and Clay. I got a 
prompt reply from Doddridge, from which I 
extract such portions as are material to this 
narrative : 


“ The first few months after I left college I traveled 
pretty extensively through the West, making contracts 
with the farmers as agent for a nursery and seed-farm 
in my part of the country, but really with the object 
of spying out the land and choosing a place to settle 
in. Finally I lit on Wahee, and made up my mind 
that it was a town with a future. It was bound to be 
a railroad center. It had a first-rate agricultural coun- 
try around it, and a rich timber region a little ft 
back; and it already had an enterprising little pop. 
growing rapidly. To-day Wahee is as smart a city 
its inches as there is in the North-west. I squatte 
right down here, get a little rajse from the old man 
and put it all into building lots. I made a good thing 
of it, and paid it all back in six years with eight per 
cent. interest. Meanwhile, I went into Judge Pratt's 
law office and made my salt by fitting his boy for 
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college — till I learned enough law to earn a salary. 
The judge was an old Waheer — belonged to the 
time-honored aristocracy of the place, having been 
here at least fifteen years before I came. He got into 
railroads after awhile (is president now of the Wahee 
and Heliopoks Bee-line), and left his law practice 
tome. I married his daughter Alice in 1875. She is 
a Western girl, but she was educated at Vassar. We 
have two boys. If you ever come out our way, Polis- 
son, you must put up with us for as long as you can 
stay. 1 would like to show you the country about 
here, and have you ride after my team. I’ve got a 
ir that can do it imside three minutes. Do you 
remember Liddell of our class ? He is an architect, 
you know. I got him to come to Wahee, and he has 
all he can do putting up business blocks. We have 
got some here equal to anything in Chicago. * * * 
“Yes, I am United States judge for this district. 
There is not much money in it, but it will my! me 
rofessionally by and by. I shall not keep it long 
Jo I go into politics much, you ask. I used to, but 
I've got through for the present. The folks about 
here wanted to run me for Congress last term, but I 
hadn’t any use for it. As to what youare kind enough 
to say about my ‘success,’ etc., whatever success I 
have had is owing to nothing but a capacity for hard 


work, which is the only talent that I lay claim to. 
They want a man out here who will do the work that 
‘ keep on doing it till something 


comes to hand, and 
better turns up. * * 

“So Berkeley has turned out a dilettante instead of 
an African explorer. I heard he was a minister. He 
does not seem to have much ambition even in that 
line of life. I should think Armstrong had got the 
right kind of place for him. He was a good fellow, 
but never had much practical ability. You say very 
little about Clay. How is old ‘ Sweetness and Light,’ 
“any way? I saw some fluff of his in one of the maga- 
zines,— a ‘romance’ I think he called it. This is not 
an age for scribbling romances. The country wants 
something solider. I never took much stock in philos- 
ophers like Berkeley and Clay. There is the same 
thing the trouble with them both: they don’t want to 
do any hard work, and they conceal their laziness 
under fine names,— culture, transcendentalism, and 
what not? ‘ Feeble and restless youths, born to in- 
glorious days.’ ” 


This letter may be supplemented by another, 
—say Exhibit B,—which I received from 
Clay not long after: 


“My Dear Poisson: It occurs to me that your 
 peey the other day, as to how I was ‘getting on,’ 
id not receive as candid an answer as it deserved. 
I am afraid that you carried away an impression 
of me as of a man who suspected himself to be a 
failure, but had not the manliness to acknowledge it. 
You will say, perhaps, that there are all degrees of half 
success short of absolute failure. But I say no. In the 
career which I have chosen, to miss of success —pro- 
nounced, unquestionable success —is to fail; and l am 
not weak enough to hide from myself on which side of 
the line I fall. The line is a very distinct one, after all. 
The fact is, I took the wrong turning, and it is too 
late to go back. I am a case of arrested development 
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—a common enough case. I might give plenty of 
excellent excuses to my friends for not having accom- 
plished what they expected me to. But the world 
doesn’t want apologies ; it wants performance. 

“ You will think this letter a most extraordinary out- 
burst of morbid vanity. But while I can afford to 
have you think me a failure, I couldn’t let you go on 
thinking me a fraud. That must be my excuse for 
writing. “ Yours, as ever, 

“ £. Clay.” 


This letter moved me deeply by its charac- 
istic mingling of egotism with elevation of 
feeling. As I held it open in my hand, and 
thought over my classmates’ fortunes, I was 
led to make a few reflections. From the fact 
that Armstrong and Berkeley were leading lives 
that squarely contradicted their announced 
ideals and intentions, it was an obvious but not 
therefore a true inference that circumstance 
is usually stronger than will. Say, rather, that 
the species of necessity which consists in char- 
acter and inborn tendency is stronger than 
any resolution to run counter to it. 

Both Armstrong and Berkeley, on our Com- 
mencement night, had spoken from a sense of 
their own limitations, and in violent momentary 
rebellion against them. But, in talking with 
them fifteen years later, I could not discover 
that the lack of correspondence between their 
ideal future and their actual present troubled 
them much. It is matter of common note 
that it is impossible to make one man realize 
another’s experience ; but it is often quite as 
hard to make him recover a past stage of his 
own consciousness. 

These, then, had bent to the force of chance 
or temperament. But Clay had shaped his 
life according to his programme, and had the 
result been happier? He who gets his wish 
often suffers a sharper disappointment than he 
who loses it. “So téuscht uns also bald die 
Hoffnung, bald das Gehoffte,” says the great 
pessimist, and Fate is never more ironical 
than when she humors our whim. Doddridge 
alone, who had thrown himself confidingly 
into the arms of the Destinies, had obtained 
their capricious favors. 

I cannot say that I drew any counsel, civil 
or moral, from these comparisons. Life is 
deeper and wider than any particular lesson 
to be learned from it; and just when we think 
that we have at last guessed its best mean- 
ings, it laughs in our face with some paradox 
which turns our solution into a new riddle. 


Henry A. Beers. 





THE NATIVE ELEMENT 


IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


BEFORE THE WAR. 


“ Poetry,” Mr. Whipple finely says, “is 
the protest of genius against the unreality of 
actual life.” This statement seems, in a meas- 
ure, to be true of the best prose fiction: for 
the finest standard of emotion is hardly to be 
found actually embodied in any single per- 
son; it is a creation of the mind, an ideal, 
for which human life suggests the material,— 
a beautiful image to which we cling with all 
our secret forces,—not within the acfua/, nor 
yet wholly beyond the Aossid/e. 

American fiction has passed through many 
stages since Charles Brockden Brown laid 
the foundation in 1798. In the early half of 
the present century the novelist was left free 
to range to the utmost verge of the possible: 
for the national sentiment welcomed anything 
in romance that gave evidence of imagination, 
paying for it any price in public esteem. The 
romancer found little competition at home, and 
had free range of the prizes, while abroad he 
had more than his share of attention, and if 
he grumbled, as he often did, it was, for the 
most part, the result of inordinate greediness 
engendered by unearned successes. 

The énvention of our early writers was quite 
equal to that of their English brothers, but in 
the choice and artistic disposition of material 
they were not held to so high a standard. 
Indeed, until the time of Hawthorne, it is 
difficult to find any rigidly conscientious 
work done in the department of fiction ; and 
the magnificent success of novelists like 
Cooper seems due to their wealth of new 
matter, and to a certain breadth rather 
than delicacy of treatment—a gift of nature 
and not of art. To-day, the competition is 
great, and, by a process of critical selection, 
the artistic side of novel-writing has been 
developed, without, it would seem, any cor- 
responding accession of imaginative power; 
so that the highest places are held by literary 
men who have but little creative force,— 
men who can strike an average, classify 
characters, and give a certain shape and 
body to their classifications, but cannot 
vitalize them with anything like spiritual 
vitality. The atmosphere of criticism is so 
largely tinctured with scholarship that fine 
writing is often credited with the essentials 
of fine imagination, and fine imagination, 
without the graces of style, has a hard time 
in getting a hearing. This is a natural 


reaction from the old excesses, where imag. 
ination was rank and art was slighted. The 
poverty of exacting criticism was lamentable. 
But the new process may well have its own 
excesses, and produce in time a new reaction, 

Let us trace, as well as we can, the history 
of these changes in our fiction, and note the 
growth in it of a native as well as an artistic 
element. It was in Philadelphia that our first 
novelist was born. The third was from a 
remote corner of New England; but it is a 
little remarkable that both came of Quaker 
stock, and that each, by natural processes, 
ejected himself from the old faith. The sec- 
ond and fourth—if we pass by Irving, who 
coquetted with Fiction, but hardly entered 
the list of her suitors—were of Dutch and 
English extraction of the New York or New 
Jersey quality. The fifth and sixth, both 
women, were from Massachusetts. These six, 
in their order, were Charles Brockden Brown, 
James K. Paulding, John Neal, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick, and Mrs. 
Lydia Maria Child. Mrs. Child’s venture was 
a small one, confined to two meager volumes, 
published in 1824-25; while the other five 
writers held the entire ground of impor- 
tant novelistic literature for thirty-three years. 
Brown was sole occupant from 1798 to 1812, 
when Paulding —who, with Irving, had been 
skirmishing in “Salmagundi”— published 
“John Bull and Brother Jonathan.” Five 
years later, John Neal rushed in with his first 
romantic venture, 


“ Swingeing the scaly horror of his folded tail.” 


Cooper’s “ Precaution” followed in 1821; 
and in the next two years, “ The Spy,” “ The 
Pioneers,” and “The Pilot.” Afterward, he 
became perennial, giving to the world one, 
two, sometimes three volumes a year, the best 
of which were translated into nearly every 
modern language in Europe. 

Charles Brockden Brown, as we have said, 
was a mild Quaker, but the “ Quaker” in 
him was thrust out by a severe attack of infi- 
delity. Later in life came a more religious 
mood, and he died, says his biographer, a 
good Christian. John Neal, less fortunate, 
remained in the Quaker fold until his twenty- 
fifth year, when he knocked a man “head 
over heels,” as it is phrased, and was turned 
out of meeting. Brown gravitated from Phila- 
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delphia to New York ; Neal from Portland to 
Baltimore —thus preserving to New Eng- 
jand her sober gravity, undisturbed by the 
school of fiction, until that gentle and delight- 
ful form of it introduced by Miss Sedgwick 
came to the Berkshire Hills. 

Brown’s early life was unmistakably gloomy. 
From a temperament delicate and fine, but 
morbid,—in which the intellectual overbal- 
anced the physical forces,—sprang his first 
book, which, though stimulated from across 
the water, was wholly within the range of his 
mood and spirit. It contained, however, not 
a hint of the new American life, not a spark 
of that humor which afterward flashed freely 
in American literature. Except for an awful 
sense of solitude,—the gloom of primeval 
nature,—there was scarcely a touch of our 
glorious scenery. No social element is repre- 
sented, such as Paulding afterward found in 
Philadelphia and New York, the centers of so- 
cial activity between which Brown all his life 
oscillated. It was his peculiar gift to paint the 
night side of human experience. In “ Wie- 
land,” his first novel, the story, though not 
wholly a tragedy, is so overwhelmingly black 
with the tragic element that the reader never 
fora moment emerges. In “ Edgar Huntly,” 
Clithero, the somnambulist, and Huntly him- 
self, rest throughout under an incubus of hor- 
rors—fire, starvation, grave-haunting, sleep- 
walking, murder, wild beasts, and a nightmare 
of Indians. The same sense of solitude and 
dismay pervades the experience of Arthur 
Mervyn, who plunges from the couch of the 
plague to the cellar of the murderer, and only 
escapes to walk the hospitals. The power 
possessed by this rare genius, of throwing 
gloomy characteristics into his theme, was 
equaled by no other American writer. In the 
matter of morbid analysis, Poe, in comparison 
with Brown, was superficial, Hawthorne was 
cheerful, and the modern school of French 
writers are feeble. With Poe, we can see that 
the gloom came by an effort of a spurred imag- 
ination ; with Hawthorne, that it was the work 
of an artistic sense ; but with Brown, it seems 
to have been constitutional—the gift at once 
of temperament and circumstances. 
possessed by it : his early solitariness, his later. 
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working life, were all the product of one 
mood in that period of life which, in such a 
man, lies between soul-experience and human 
action,— when the soul flowers, but has not 
reached a mellow fruitage ; when imagination 
is boldest, and reason least assertive. 

It was a long step from Brown’s work to 
Paulding’s first novelistic, or, rather, allegori- 
cal venture—“John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than.” This tale is amateurish, but presents 
the first touches, in romance form, of that rich, 
broad humor which Paulding and Irvirg to- 
gether introduced—the rollicking Dutch ele- 
ment, jovial and healthy, with no deep seri- 
ousness in it, and yet a manly fun half way 
between the grim playfulness of the south-west 
and the devout humor of the New Englander, 
who curtsied to the Almighty before making 
a joke. The Knickerbocker element, which 
comes to the front in Paulding’s “ Merry 
Tales,” reaches its highest development in 
“The Dutchman’s Fireside,” published in 
1831. The author’s first four or five volumes 
mark a growing American sentiment in litera- 
ture, a rasping sense of individual hostility to 
foreigners,— which was both social and politi- 
cal,—an almost ludicrous determination to 
show that the Declaration of Independence 
included a clause on literary independence. 
But beyond this, the work is loosely con- 
structed, weak in dramatic interest, and of 
no credit whatever to American workman- 
ship. Between the best of it and “ The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,” which is mature work and 
of national value, the gulf is great. But 
before this novel was written, Irving had 
made a way for American invention, Cooper 
was full-fledged and delighting the world, 
Miss Sedgwick was charming the youth of 
New England and being reprinted abroad, 
and John Neal from Baltimore was plunging 
and caracoling in every field of literature. 

“The Dutchman’s Fireside” presented 
enough loose workmanship, but it was a most 
delightful introduction to the heart of Knicker- 
bocker social life. The atmosphere was large 
and sunny, full of the grace of gentle culture 
and hearty manners, as well as of good living, 


He was ¢ —rich in the customs of colonial life, brilliant 
‘and warm with the golden foliage of Ameri- 


experience in the two plague-stricken citiés,, can ‘scenery. Paulding could tell a story 
combined with a most brooding and Vivid ' charmingly..The action, at times, hurries along 


imagination, had worked into the blood, so‘ 
that we may reasonably believe that, sub-. 
stantially, Henry and Clara Wieland, Arthur’ 


with rapidity, being full of incident,—natural, 
sympathetic, with thé very cream of life in it. 
Again, the author will sink the novelist in the 


Mervyn, Edgar Huntly, and even Jane, raconteur, and address a coterie. Presently, 


Talbot, were but the incorporation of the au-' 


forgetting that he is not a preacher, he will 


thor’s own mental experiences. But Brown’s’ give us a touch from the last pulpit. Anon 


novel-writing ended with his thirty-third’ 
His six\ But one finds him oftenest following in the 


year, and he died at thirty-nine. 


he will be Addison, and the man about town. 


stories, compressed within seven years of his’ footsteps of Irving,—much inferior in the 


Vow. XXVI.— 28. 
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graces of style,—uneven, inartistic, now 
edging himself among his characters, now 
changing natures with them,—so that we can 
hardly tell when we have Paulding, and when 
it is somebody else. 

This trait is noticeable also in John Neal, 
whose “ Keep Cool” followed five years after 
the “John Bull,” and preceded Cooper's “ Pre- 
caution ” by four years. The three were “ first ” 
books, and represent merely the promise of 
their authors. Neal wrote from the surface 
of his mind, which was frothy. His life was 
mixed, and his novels were equally so. The 
very plot is erratic, sometimes intensely, al- 
most luridly, dramatic, sometimes weak and 
attenuated beyond any reader’s patience. As 
he had been shop-boy, dry-goods merchant, 
lawyer, poet, and essayist, as well as novelist, 
he considered himself qualified to lecture, on 
all subjects. Now it is on the Yankee dia- 
lect, which he thinks no one understands so 
well as he. To illustrate his knowledge, he 
drags into “The Down-Easters,” his clever- 
est book, two of the rankest of Yankees, and 
sets them to floundering in the plot. When 
they have ruined that to the extent of half a 
volume, we are plunged at once into a nest of 
horrors —dirking, drowning, seduction, deser- 
tion, adultery, poisoning. The whole is loose- 
jointed and extravagant, the dialogue spun out 
interminably, and amounting to nothing. So, 
also, in “ Errata” we get relays of argument on 
Quaker customs, law, motherhood, the man- 
agement of children, dueling, and murder. 
In “ True Womanhood,” written in his later 
years, and published in 1859, all his early buds 
are in over-ripe blossom. His own personality 
is pushed headlong into the text. He is gos- 
sippy, old-womanish. The style is slipshod, 
a perfect storm of words to the square inch 
of ideas, a huddle of incident and characters, 
with scarcely a clew to his purpose with them. 
Of the artistic element there is none what- 
ever, no sense of proportion, no patient study 
of persons, no arrangement, no aim, and no 
fulfillment. There is only one character that 
clings to the mind, and that is John Neal—the 
universal Yankee, whittling his way through 
creation, with a half-genius for everything, a 
robust genius for nothing,— everything in the 
egg, and not a chick fully developed. 

With the appearance of Cooper we began 
to hold up our heads among the romancers 
of the world. In literary form and workman- 
ship he was far inferior to his great contem- 
poraries abroad. He was utterly deficient in 
psychological analysis. Of broad humor he 
had only enough to hold his own in the sec- 
ond rank of his native State. Though he 
could draw very weil a sailor’s sweetheart, 
like Mary Pratt, or a soldier’s daughter, like 


Mabel Dunham, yet of fine women he had op. 
ly a chivalrous notion, and painted them from 
a respectful distance. They were delicate creat. 
ures, to be handled like porcelain. Dresseq 
out and beautified, they were to be protected 
and worshiped. They walk through the halls 
of his heroes, and take seats at the upper end 
to distribute the prizes after the tournament. 
But in Paulding’s Catalina there is more of 
the sprightly, lovely, living woman than in al] 
the Frances Whartons, Elizabeth Temples 
and Gertrude Greysons of Cooper's entire 
catalogue. The novelist’s six years in the 
navy had made him a complete Jack Tar. He 
learned there to handle not only the ropes 
but the “ yarn,” and whatever he told, he told 
as “ to the marines” ; but he told it with such 
incredible confidence, and, withal, in such a 
chivalrous spirit, that he made us shut the eye 
of criticism and open the ear of faith. He 
never hesitated for a trick. On a pinch, he 
could extricate a hero or a heroine twenty 
times a day, each time by a different device. 
His dramatis persone were as extravagant in 
their heroism or in their devetion as Dickens's 
persons were in their eccentricities. Yet, with 
all these limitations, he possessed a fine, ro- 
bust sympathy and manliness, and a creative 
power equal to the best of the men abroad. 

Easily superior to all our novelists in sea- 
tales, which required technical knowledge, 
and on the frontier, where his imagination 
had full play, he was in the delineation of 
the passions probably surpassed by Simms. 
There is a delightful transmissibility of blood 
in all his heroes. For instance, though there 
is no Long Tom Coffin anywhere else so ad- 
mirably set forth as in “The Pilot,” yet we 
have him cut up into parcels and distributed 
everywhere, under a white and under a black 
skin. He is at once the protector and servant 
of his master, delicate in his sensibilities and 
rough in his fists, quite competent to carry 
a cannon under his arm or a maiden on his 
shoulder—the ideal sailor, in short, combin- 
ing strength, dogged faithfulness, and noble 
self-sacrifice with the most rugged and some- 
times deformed exterior. 

Two other persons, Chingachcook and the 
Pathfinder, Cooper created outright. The 
former, with Uncas to supplement him, is the 
ideal Indian—grave, silent, acute, self-con- 
tained, sufficiently lofty-minded to take in the 
greatness of the Indian’s past, and sufficiently 
far-sighted to see the hopelessness of his fut- 
ure,— with nobility of soul enough to grasp the 
white man’s virtues, and with inherited wild- 
ness enough to keep him true to the instincts 
of his own race. Probably at his first appear- 
ance, in “ The Pioneers,” this hero was a study 
from life. Afterward, when Cooper began to 
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nt him in youth and manhood, the char- 
acter was idealized; but the ideal is a noble 
one, worthy to stand for the heights of the sav- 
age nature—a god-send to the later romanc- 
ers, who have never been able to escape from 
him. Chingachcook appears at his best, per- 
haps, but under another name, in “The Last 
of the Mohicans”; Natty Bumpo, in “The 
Pathfinder,” where, with all his excellence as 
a representative frontiersman and scout, he 
unites in a most delicious and manly way the 
tender qualities of a lover. The scenes with 
Mabel Dunham, where he finally merges the 
lover in the paternal element, present the best 
range of sentiment that Cooper attained. 

In the sea-tales, what strikes us as best is 
the management of “The Two Admirals.” 
“The Red Rover” may do for the “ma- 
rines”; the “Sea Lions” may come closer 
home to a sailor’s experience and please us 
with its homespun and sensible Mary and its 
vigorously drawn Vineyard skipper, but the 
interplay of manly affection in the two ad- 
mirals, and their reciprocity of self-sacrifice, 
indicate the largeness of Cooper’s nature; 
while the handling of the two fleets, whatever 
the nautical critic may say of it, holds the 
interest of the landsman best. Again, Harvey 
Birch, in “ The Spy,” is perhaps a new creation 
from the actual; but the combination of the spy 
and the gentleman is so rare, and is put to- 
gether in so dry an atmosphere of other inci- 
dent, that it fails to satisfy. The social life in 
the old mansion of the Whartons is bare be- 
side the social life which Mrs. Stowe, for ex- 
ample, depicts; while the autumnal glow ‘of 
the Hudson River scenery never reaches the 
mellow beauty of autumn days on that noble 
stream, as painted by Irving and Paulding. 
Cooper’s scenery everywhere, in fact, is in- 
definite, though often large and effective. 
Less real in “ The Spy,” he is marvelously 
successful in “ The Prairie” and “The Path- 
finder” in producing a sense of the primeval 
prairie and forest grandeur. 

Cooper did not, 


“In years that bring the philosophic mind,” 


become a philosopher, and one hardly likes 
to follow him through those rasping times 
when the spirit of patriotism led him to back 
up his countrymen abroad, only to back down 
upon them at home. There is no irritation so 
uncertain in its results as that of patriotism 
acting on a thin skin. The patriot who is 
without a cool philosophy becomes a public 
scold—abroad, for his country, and against 
her at home. Yet, however much the critical 
literary or patriotic spirit may attack Cooper 
for short-comings, he deepened the sentiment 


for America among the middle classes of the 
Old World, and created a genial atmosphere 
for us there, in which we may thriftily sun 
ourselves. 

Following Cooper, in 1822, came Miss 
Catherine Sedgwick, who, in “A New Eng- 
land Tale,” struck a new vein, and was wel- 
comed earnestly. In “ Redwood,” two years 
later, and afterward in “ Hope Leslie,” “Clar- 
ence,” “ The Linwoods,” etc., she took strong 
hold on the hearts of the New England youth. 
She was, with Mrs. Child, among the first to 
re-awaken the Puritan echoes and to paint 
that mildly wicked life around the “ Boston 
Bay.” She touched the Shaker craze at Le- 
banon, but in a constrained manner, as if it 
were too near home. It forms an episode, 
but not well incorporated, in her novel of 
“ Redwood,” whose Debby, however, must 
have been a study from:life, and is racily rural 
and fairly comparable to Mrs. Stowe’s New 
England women. Most of Miss Sedgwick’s 
women, indeed, whatever be the formality 
and stiffness of their borrowed language, are 
delineated with spirit and interior knowl- 
edge, and though they share the romantic 
spirit of the heroines of that day, begin to 
show the qualities familiar to our experience. 
The author, like Paulding, was doing some- 
thing to emancipate the American mind from 
foreign types—being in this original, and 
superior to Cooper, as she was truer to life 
than John Neal. In painting the scenery 
of Western Massachusetts, she is more suc- 
cessful in details than Cooper in like scen- 
ery, more nice and discriminating than Pauld- 
ing, and has a charm of her own in simple, 
outlying country life. She is everywhere fer- 
tile in small devices, which will not always 
bear inspection,— changes the scene as often 
as she chooses, and scatters her dead along the 
line of march, gaining thereby in realism, but 
losing in intensity. She everywhere interests, 
but nowhere thoroughly absorbs the reader. 
Yet she was a worthy progenitress of a long 
line of most charming women novelists. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child began her literary 
career with two novels,—‘“ Hobomok,” in 
1824, and “The Rebels,” a year later. The 
former burrows in colonial life about Salem, 
and is redolent of Indian and Puritan cus- 
toms ; the latter deals with Revolutionary his- 
tory. Both are local, and show a mind tinged 
by colonial studies and steeped in the Puritan 
atmosphere. So far they are native work, but 
no stronger as stories than one would expect 
from a young woman of twenty-two. It is 
curious that, thirteen years after Mrs. Child, 
John Lothrop Motley, beginning in his twenty- 
fifth year, worked the same field— pursuing, in 
“ Morton’s Hope,” the golden dream of youth 
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during the Revolutionary period about Boston, 
but losing himself anon in the note-books of a 
Géttingen student ; later, in “ Merry Mount,” 
making a fair historical study of Thomas 
Morton and the Puritans, but with a dramatic 
interest only sufficient to indicate the strain 
he was to follow in his magnificent story of 
“The Dutch Republic.” 

While Mrs. Child and Miss Sedgwick were 
developing the early New England interest, 
William Leggett in New York was working 
the western mine, printing his “ Rebels” with 
much success in the “Atlantic Souvenir.” 
Otherwise,—with the exception of Richard P. 
Smith, who published “The Forsaken” in 
1831,—Cooper, Neal, Paulding, and Miss 
Sedgwick held the entire field, publishing rap- 
idly. New York, New England, and the 
“ marines ” got their fill of romance. 

In the next five years there was an influx 
of fiction, most of it obscure, a little of it 
promising. Hawthorne wrote “ Fanshawe,” 
which he would gladly have had forgotten, 
and produced several of the short “‘Tales,” 
afterward republished in England. John P. 
Kennedy appeared with “Swallow Barn,” 
“ Rob of the Bowl,” and “ Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son,” the latter his high-water mark. William 
Gilmore Simms brought out “ Guy Rivers,” 
“The Yemassee,” and “The Partisan”; 
James Hall appeared with “ Legends of the 
West”; Theodore S. Fay, with “ Norman 
Leslie.” Edgar A. Poe contributed many 
curious tales, all the work of the “ Angel of 
the Odd,” who was made up of bottles and 
casks, and poured out wine and hellebore 
until the sweet Maid of Fiction became a 
Bacchante. Richard Montgomery Bird came 
out with “Calavar” and “The Infidel”; 
James Lawson, with “Tales and Sketches 
by a Cosmopolite”; Hannah F. Lee, with 
“ Grace Seymour”; and F. W. Thomas, with 
“Clinton Bradshaw”—a pretty prolific quin- 
quennium altogether. 

Three of these new writers—Kennedy, 
Simms, and Poe—were of the South, and 
introduced the lurid element. James Lawson 
brought a Scotchman’s reminiscences to the 
wilds of the West. Fay had a mania for 
reform, and wrote cleverly for the young, but 
dismally for the grown-up reader. It is notice- 
able that the wickedness of “ Gotham” was 
beginning to transpire about this period, and 
that it was mostly traceable to foreign counts 
and adventurers. There was a native inno- 
cence in the New York youth of both sexes 
that was pleasing to our pride. Fay thought 
it useful, however, to saturate his patient 
reader with home-made morality, and, like 
Neal, carried him through a full course of 
lectures on dueling, drinking, gambling, etc. 


The interest of the story slips away as the 
lecture lengthens. Thomas was more syc. 
cessful as a story-teller,"and depicted New 
York social life in the early quarter of the 
century with considerable unction. His 
young people are interesting, and his conduct 
of the trial scene in “ Clinton Bradshaw” js 
clever. But he, too, dabbles in politics, lay 
reform, debating societies, and other public 
themes, until the work of the novelist is for. 
gotten in that of the moralist. 

James Hall introduced his reader to the 
gentler side of the Indian character; and 
Montgomery Bird, who was in all respects 
extravagant, but exciting, reached his height 
in “ Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay.” 
—a book which, intended to show the savage. 
ness of the savage, succeeds mainly in dis. 
playing the intense cruelty possible in the 
white man. Every type of character is strained 
to the utmost,— Roaring Ralph Stackpole, the 
everlastingly monotonous horse-thief, whom 
every one takes to his bosom; Parson 
Dodge, the Yankee peddler; and Peter, the 
“Jib,” who has Quaker antecedents with a 
Pawnee outcome. Art is at its lowest ebb, 
artifice at its highest reach, and Cooper, at 
last, is outdone in his own province of rank 
invention. 

Meanwhile, in the Green Mountain State, 
Daniel P. Thompson presented some vivid 
pictures of the Revolutionary struggle, and, 
later on, in the “Green Mountain Boys,” 
held the attention well to pioneer’ methods 
of fighting the Indians. Of characteristic 
New England life he gives us a view in 
“Locke Amsden,” drawn evidently from his 
own experience. This book is stronger in story 
than Eggleston’s “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
and truer to the general spirit of the times, 
though the latter writer sketches better, and 
has a broader sense of humor. Thompson, 
however, had an educational motive in this 
work, and drowned his persons in his theories. 
Hannah F. Lee also wrote with a moral pur- 
pose for the young. It was the excuse for 
novels all over New England. They must be 
made, in some way, to supplement the pulpit 
and school-house, or there was no raison 
a’étre. 

Kennedy and Simms were of the school of 
Cooper, yet each had a vein and strength of 
his own. The former, whose “ Quodlibet,” 
“ Swallow Barn,” and “ Rob of the Bowl” 
are mostly trash, with but little truth or 
dramatic power or home growth about them, 
reaches a national value in “ Horse-Shoe 
Robinson.” This person, though perhaps 4 
genuine character, drawn in part from life, 
would probably never have existed but for 
“The Pathfinder.” He is a delightful com- 
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bination of a good heart, a homely under- 
standing, shrewd fighting qualities, a chiv- 
alrous devotion to the duties of friendship, 
and unprecedented felicity in outriding the 
Angel of Death, even when the latter is 
mounted on his fleetest steed; but, withal, 
he is an admirably characteristic specimen of 
American serious humor and dialectic ex- 
travagance — SO much so that, notwithstand- 
ing the manifest absurdity of the plot of the 
book and its otherwise alien elements of 
character, this single creation lifts the work of 
Kennedy into national importance. 

Simms, with a downward proclivity toward 
the Newgate Calendar, began, in 1833, to 
flood the country with every style of fiction. 
There was no generation of Southern life 
which he did not touch upon, and no phase 
of romantic murder which he did not illus- 
trate. With a feeling for reality, which was 
unknown to Cooper and Kennedy, a certain 
cleverness of invention and strong sense of 
subordination which kept him from the 
obvious artifices of both these writers, he was 
a superior student of human nature in the 
peculiar line which he took, and held his 
characters more rigidly to the sequence of 
cause and effect. He reaches the depth of cold 
horror in “ Beauchampe,” while in “ The Par- 
tisan” and “ Mellichampe” he is at his best 
as an historical novelist,— making the swamps 


and swamp-gloom real, and the play of 
passions of every shade of wickedness and 
cunning intensely exciting. The women are 
something like realities, and act an important 


part in the drama. The romance is made to 
seem so much like reality, that one is inclined 
to accept Simms’s pictures as justly character- 
izing the times. ‘They are pictures of action 
and the external results of passions, rather than 
studies in the development of character. If they 
are not pleasing to the fastidious, yet they 
have undoubtedly tinted the clear stream of 
history to the unrefined for a long generation. 

Beverly Tucker followed in the Simms 
school, in “ The Partisan Ranger,” the value 
of which lies solely in its showing the spirit 
of certain sections of Southern political 
thought. Fenno Hoffman’s “ Greyslaer,” pub- 
lished in 1840, was more in the Cooper vein, 
but intenser, although the dramatic interest, 
which opens well, fades away early. 

Taking thus a hasty survey of the fiction of 
the first forty years of the century, it is inter- 
esting to note how little art there was and 
what a supply of romantic material,—how 

ile invention was among our writers, and 
how unscrupulous. There was great justice 
i the twofold attitude of Europe toward it: 
for abroad the public read with avidity, while 
scholars criticised with asperity. The new 
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field of pioneer life which we had opened 
was wide and varied, displaying every form of 
action, every strong play of passion, every 
deep contrast of character. It abounded in 
the mysterious, the extraordinary, the mar- 
velous, as well as in rich and glorious 
scenery. Pioneers from every people on the 
globe met — in the somber primeval forests, on 
the boundless prairies, by slow and magnifi- 
cent streams, where they came face to face 
with the most peculiar, the most picturesque— 
the most mysterious people on the face of the 
earth, developing by the meeting both the 
strongest contrasts of character and the most 
vivid incidents known even to fiction. It 
was difficult, in the matter of incident, for 
invention to outrun reality. Europe, as we 
said, was eager to read and to swallow what- 
ever came ; But the scholarship of Europe was 
even then jealously critical of our use of all 
this vast material,—and well it might be. 
Looking back upon it now, in the light of 
more exacting literary art, we can see the 
early weaknesses, and must acknowledge the 
justice, even while we lament the spirit, of 
the severest things that were said against us. 
We squandered our riches, until it came to 
be a question whether we should not have to 
go into bankruptcy. We gave ¢he world a 
generous feast, but so ill-cooked that only 
large appetites could partake with impunity. 
It was left to us, however, in literature, as 
it was in the industries, to show that we not 
only had the raw material, but could give the 
world a lesson in the use of it. In Haw- 
thorne, whose faculty was developed among 
scholars and with the finest additaments of 
scholarship, we have our first true artist in 
literary expression, as well as the most com- 
pletely equipped genius of romance. His 
subtle insight into the elements of character 
was marvelous. He was original and purely 
American,— Puritan, even, in his cast of 
thought and in all the internal and external 
conditions of his creation. But art is of no 
country. All ages temper the steel of the 
fine workman; all literatures whet the edge 
of his tools. In his sense of the controlling 
influence of powers beyond the individual's 
grasp, Hawthorne was Grecian. “The Scar- 
let Letter” and “The Blithedale Romance” 
are as fierce, unrelenting tragedy— control- 
ling not only the actors but the writer— 
as anything in Aéschylus. But Hawthorne's 
Fate came in the more modern form of 
“heredity.” There were no angry gods; 
the “Sisters Three” had their origin in the 
ancestral stock a few generations back. His 
sense of their power, however, was intense, 
and was deeply based in the constitution of his 
own mind. He was too sane a man, of course, 
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to yield credence to the Puritan suspicion 
of demonic influences, yet he was too much 
of a seer not to have discovered that, whether 
demons exist in nature or not, there are 
demons which are the projections of our own 
minds; and the struggle of his art was so to 
materialize these projections as to give them, 
not the reality which Cotton Mather insisted 
upon, but a spiritualized reality equally potent 
over the actions of men. Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., has pointed out—very justly, it would 
seem--a use made of the “scarlet letter” 
wherein Hawthorne overreached himself,— 
where the spiritual projection becomes labored 
and artificial. As far as Hawthorne attempts 
to make this image a potent force in Arthur 
Dimmesdale’s mind, his instinct is unerring; 
but when he tries to make it visible to little 
Pearl and Roger Chillingworth, he passes from 
art into artifice. There is, perhaps, no natural 
person in “The Scarlet Letter,” just as there 
is no natural Hamlet in life; but we must 
accept Arthur Dimmesdale as a marvelous 
embodiment of the Puritan conscience acting 
upon the finest human clay,—a clay made 
sensitive to every emotion, quickened by every 
intellectual force. 

The artistic evolution of the plot is as per- 
fect as thateof the “ GEdipus Tyrannus.” So, 
too, in “ The House of Seven Gables,” Judge 
Pyncheon is equally an embodiment of the 
granitic forces of the Puritan temperament, 
inheriting, not its finer conscience, but its un- 
tempered rigidity as acted upon by the forces 
of life. The man breaks at last, but he never 
bends. In the same way each character in 
Hawthorne’s small list is a finished study, at 
once local in its surroundings and general in its 
psychological elements. It is a study of man 
in his special environment,— more scientific 
than the science of to-day, because it does 
what science fails to do; it tries to settle the 
spiritual element in its true place as a factor 
in man’s life. Others have surpassed Haw- 
thorne in the management of external conduct, 
of dialogue, of home life, of local scenery ; 
but none have reached the depth to which he 
penetrated in the study of the human heart as 
the creature of its own creation. In every 
higher qualification of the artist, he easily 
excels. His style is masterly in ease, grace, 
clearness,—the winning, absorbing, entrancing 
quality. His skill in hinting in ideal and spirnt- 
ual elements is the most perfect in our day. 
His mastery of light and shade—the power 
of deepening gloom by sunshine and intensify- 
ing sunshine by means of darkness— is of the 
finest order, at once the gift of original percep- 
tion and the result of most assiduous practice. 
Probably few writers ever made so many suc- 
cesses that were failures, or so many failures 


that were successes; that is, few ever did so 
much that was to others artistically perfec 
in order that they might do something artistic. 
ally perfect to themselves. Mr. James mar. 
vels at the existence of the “ Note-Books”. 
yet their publication has thrown a flood of 
light not only upon the workings of Hay. 
thorne’s mind but on the sources of his artistic 
effects. They supplement with a sunny ex. 
ternal quality the gloom of his psychology. 
They show us in his own nature a capacity for 
beauty and sweetness, where his own genera- 
tion saw only a capacity for morbid analysis: 
that is, they furnish the biography of the sym. 
pathetic side of his mind, while the novels 
represent what was equally real to his emo. 
tional nature. No doubt, while his actual life 
was simple and pure-minded, capable of ab- 
sorbing beauty and interest, he had, in imagi. 
nation, lived through the tortures of the 
damned. He had given to Hester and Dim. 
mesdale no exaltation or despair of which he 
was not himself capable, and probably none 
which he had not, by sheer force of imagi- 
nation, without any adequate external cause, 
passed through. Others have been capable 
of such moods—the moods of “ angels and 
ministers of grace” as well as of demons— 
without being either sinners or angels; but 
few have obtained the power of expressing 
them as he did. He spiritualized everything 
he touched, with a quality which is felt but 
cannot be analyzed,— which eludes every at- 
tempt to fix it. Little Pearl, standing in front 
of Governor Bellingham’s mansion, looking at 
the “ bright wonder of a house, began to caper 
and dance, and imperatively required that the 
whole breadth of sunshine should be stripped 
off its front and given her to play with.” It 
was no harder to strip off that sunshine for 
little Pearl than it is to detach and handle the 
spiritual quality of these romances. 

We had never reached such insight, or 
such grace of style, before Hawthorne, and 
we have never reached it since. As a writer, 
he was long in obscurity and had little in- 
fluence on other authors. Emerging into 
something like local note when the first series 
of “ Twice-Told Tales” was published, in 1837, 
he dawned upon a wider field, in 1842, with 
the addition of the “Second Series.” The 
intensity of his gloom was lightened in the 
“ Mosses from an Old Manse” in 1846, and 
he then reached a larger circle of readers. 
In 1850, ’51, and ’52, he became national in 
fame, and soon reached the height. ” 

Meanwhile, the old inartistic style of writing 
was in possession of the field. Of new names 
we find Cornelius Mathews, who tried, un- 
successfully, in “ Behemoth,” to _re-people 
the West with the “ Mound-Builders,” and, 
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later, gave us some fair bits of local coloring 
in the “Career of Puffer Hopkins” and 
« Moneypenny”; but, as stories, these were 
cheap and flashy. We find, also, Charles F. 
Briggs’s “ First of the Knickerbockers,” which 
has a flavor—merely a flavor—of old Dutch 
times and of the spirit of New Amsterdam, 
put no good dramatic action or story. There 
was some humor and satire, and some local 
yalue also, in his later novels— the “Advent- 
ures of Harry Franco,” the “ Haunted Mer- 
chant,” etc. Caroline M. Kirkland appeared 
with her “ New Home,” “ Forest Life,” and 
“Western Clearings,” which, with but the 
slightest thread of narrative, and no dramatic 
power whatever, were good as realistic pict- 
ures of Western settlements. 

It was just then that the scholars, poets, 
and artists entered the field: Motley, with 
“Morton’s Hope”; Ware, with “ The Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam”; Longfellow, with 
“ Hyperion” ; O. A. Brownson, with his relig- 
jous tract, “ Charles Elwood,” which had but 
the faintest apology for the story form ; Allston, 
with “ Monaldi.” None of these works made 
any distinct flutter as fiction, or left any 
impress as pictures of manners and char- 
acter. D. Carruthers, in the South, and P. 
Hamilton Myers, who belonged to New 
York, did a little for local illustration, but no 
more. Maria J. McIntosh kindled a youth- 


ful interest, and got republished abroad. C. 


W. Webber illustrated South-western life. 
Herman Melville gave some realistic pictures 
in “Typee” and “ Omoo,” and in the sea- 
tales, in which, however, he fell short of 
Cooper. Miss Emily Chubbuck (afterward 
Mrs. Judson) was getting closer home to the 
girl-life of New England in “ Alderbrook.” 
The Warner sisters had begun tickling the 
emotional fancies of the young to disappoint 
the experience of the adult generation, com- 
ing closer home to the outdoor life of the 
northern rural districts than to any serious 
realities. George W. Curtis was dreaming 
through the East with the “ Howadji,” and 
emptying his delicious “ Nile Notes” into the 
lap of Fiction ; but the sweet maid was just 
then looking too fixedly on Hawthorne to 
discover that she was even addressed. She 
would, by and by,smile more kindly on “ The 
Potiphar Papers” and on “ Trumps.” 

While the field was thus invaded by many 
who failed to establish a solid footing, two 
peculiarly characteristic and most promising 
men, in opposite schools, and with most op- 
posite spirit and tendency, had come and 
gone, each leaving a vivid trace, yet each 
failing of the best,—Sylvester Judd and Ed- 
On Poe. Poe's first prose tale appeared in 

timore in 1833. For ten years he worked 
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that unsunned mine of his, producing shapes 
grotesque and horrible, in an atmosphere 
whose murkiness was only surpassed by its 
miasmatic vapors. The tales are the pro- 
jections of a weird, fantastic imagination, 
beaten into form most laboriously, and every- 
where showing the stress of the workman- 
ship, but unillumined by any beam of beauty, 
uninspired with a single spiritual or divine 
force. Unlike Dante and Hugo, Poe, in 
his flights of imagination, never went par- 
allel with any movement of the human heart. 
His stories were exercises of a marvelous in- 
genuity, and, for the most part, belonged to 
the domain of nightmares. 

In 1845 these tales were all before the 
world. Hawthorne’s second series of “'Twice- 
Told Tales” was read throughout New Eng- 
land. Cooper was still in the field. With 
three such powerful imaginations, America 
was well equipped in the field of romance ; 
but she still needed a realistic painter. Cooper 
grasped the pioneer spirit in its largest range; 
Hawthorne was most fully possessed of the 
Puritan spiritual and demonic forces,—each 
being in himself representative,—while Poe 
was representative of himself alone, soaring 
or plunging in a world of his own. But the 
common external life of New England 
remained unpictured until Sylvester Judd, 
who was then thirty-two years old, published 
“ Margaret” in 1845. By gift of nature Judd 
had a wide range: for he possessed the keen 
sensibility of Brown and Hawthorne to ex- 
ternal impressions and to internal convul- 
sions. He had been visited by all the religious 
emotions, and was played upon by every Puritan 
element. He had, moreover, become a cyclo- 
pedia of idioms, dialects, and rural techni- 
calities. He possessed the dramatic faculty, 
and could reproduce as well as Hogarth the 
tragedy of low life. We have in the camp- 
meeting, the small-pox visitation, the murder 
at the dance, and a score of others, scenes as 
lurid with moral depravity as Hogarth’s best. 
But, unlike that artist, Judd had a delicate 
purity of mind which made him extremely 
felicitous in reproducing the simplicity of 
child-life and moral innocence. Margaret's 

athway, amid hideous shapes of depravity 
in her family associations, is as redolent of 
innocence as the pathway of Una and her 
lion. The graceful fancies that play about 
her in her walk to and from church, her 
spiritual experiences in the evening on the 
hills, the sweetness that radiates like moon- 
light from her pure soul, are singularly child- 
like. She walks in a tainted atmosphere, but 
the miasma has failed to strike in. Chilion 
with his violin, and Obed with his herbs and 
idiotic obliquity, are originals. The book is 
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saturated with genuine aboriginal Yankee 
humor, which depends much less on dialect 
than on quaint phrases and turns of thought. 
There is every variety of this, from the raw 
Yankee of Obed to the semi-educated home- 
spun of Deacon Ramsdell. “Good tew 
chaw,” “orful burnin’,” “ Luddy mussy!” 
“ Marcy me!” “arrants,” “chores,” “ Goll 
darn it!” “run of an idee,” “sozzled her feet 
in water,” “ put some kindlers under the pot,” 
“wouldn’t fetch a bungtown copper,” “ gal- 
lows” for “braces,” “ glairy,” “ flummery- 
like,” “ pimpin’ enough,” “ good as nut-cakes,” 
“jerked up his trowsers,” “ nuzzles about in 
the grass,” “ Oh, dear me, suz!” “larn the 
brats,” “I snore” for “I declare,” “lollop- 
ping on the steps,” “begrutch me,” “knee- 
high to a toad,” “clear the coop,” “doused 
into each other,’— these are but a few of 
the phrases which every one acquainted with 
the rural life of thirty or forty years ago will 
recognize, not as exceptional, but as a part 
of the common vocabulary. John Neal’s 
Yankees are caricatures; Paulding’s are bor- 
rowings; but Judd’s are indigenous to the 
New England soil. They had deep religious 
natures, and when they were sweet they 
were racy and rich; when they turned sour 
they were tart; but there was a basis of nat- 
ural vigor in both their sin and their suffering 
for whick only the granitic life of New Eng- 
land would account. If upon Judd’s keen 
observation and dramatic power there had 
been grafted less of the moral reformer, he 
would have been a great novelist in the mod- 
ern sense: since he was quite as realistic as 
any in the modern school, and, moreover, was 
safe from the novelistic sin of pessimism ; for, 
with a wealth of external fact, he was rich, 
also, in facts of spiritual significance. But the 
intense element of moral reform carries him 
away. He must have his sermon, however 
much the story suffer. He mounts not only 
the pulpit, but the platform, and preaches 
with camp-meeting energy the speedy com- 
ing of Ais new millennium. Margaret and 
Richard Edney are dragged into all conceiv- 
able associations—first, that we may be 
sure of seeing every form of New England 
/ life, from “intery, mintery, cutery, corn” 
down to murder trials and jail-yard execu- 
tions ; and, next, that we may take our share 
in every reform, from the slavery agitation to 
the lazar-house visitation. There is in “ Mar- 
garet” the making of twenty novels—the 
whole of rural New England in character and 
scenery, but all undigested. There are scenes 
of most powerful dramatic energy; but the 
story, as a whole, is sacrificed to the sermon. 
The book was welcomed by the best men in 
New England as of the highest novelistic 


promise, but it contained all the elements that 
would ultimately throttle the fulfillment. 

The next decade, 1850-60, brought in three 
strong writers,—all New Englanders, and two 
of them women. Of writers of lower rank 
Richard B. Kimball opened with “ St. Leger.” 
John Esten Cooke with “ Leatherstockin 
and Silk,” giving, later, “ Dr. Vandyke,” 
“ Hilt to Hilt,” etc.,—all abounding in blood 
and passion. Neither writer had any strength 
in characterization, and though both were pro- 
lific and exciting as story-tellers, they found a 
wide rather than a discriminating audience. 
Alice Cary was delightfully discursive ip 
sketches of Western life ; J. T. Trowbridge, in 
the home element of northern New York and 
of New England; H. A. Wise added another 
name to the list of the “marines”; N. P. Willis, 
like most of our traveled scholars, was inter- 
ested in foreign life, and, among the artists 
of Italy, gave us almost our first sight of the 
American girl abroad. Sophia Firkin, in the 
studio of Paul Fane, determined to have her 
“bust taken from the life,” is rather Bohe- 
mian and coarsely drawn ; but she is suggest- 
ive of our more recent peripatetic heroines. 
J. G. Holland made his first venture on the 
field of romance, allured, like Motley, Mrs. 
Child, and Miss Sedgwick, by early local tra- 
ditions. The mixed colonial life of interio; 
Massachusetts, with a spice of the witches, 
bigots, and other sinners, and a yeasty hand- 
ful of virtue in Mary Holyoke and of justice 
in William Pynchon, makes the staple of the 
story, which marks that wide human sympa- 
thy and careful balancing of the good and 
evil moral forces in common life that made 
Dr. Holland so popular in after years. But 
as a story this early venture had little value. 
In “ Miss Gilbert’s Career,” later on, he struck 
a deeper vein, working out two spirited char- 
acters,— Mrs. Ruggles and the energetic, bus- 
tling Dr. Theophilus Gilbert. Miss Cummings, 
in “ Mabel Vaughn,” “The Lamp-lighter,” 
etc., added something to the delineation 
of girl-nature and home-life, working that 
common but fascinating vein in which our 
women-writers have shown themselves most 
at home. 

Some of these story-tellers were clever, and 
had a wide audience, but all were greatly 
over-shadowed by Mrs. Stowe, whose “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” in 1852, “ Dred” (or “ Nina 
Gordon ”), in 1856, and “The Minister’s Woo- 
ing,” in 1859, marked a new era in Americad 
novel-writing. Here we had the genume 
novel,—no mere romance, or allegory, & 
evolution from the inner consciousness, but é 
work saturated with American life,—not local, 
but spanning the whole arch of the States. 

Mrs. Stowe was brought up amidst the 
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« divinity” of New England, and was as much 
the product of its clerical faculty as any di- 
vinity student. Both her associations and her 
sympathies sent her to the front of the anti- 
slavery agitation ; while her social advantages 
and her early migration to the West gave her 
an opportunity of studying our society 1n its 
widest range. Thus she had in her the Pun- 
tan in its loftiest reach—the New England 
clergyman. She was in the forefront of 
the broadest Puritanic movement —the anti- 
slavery reform. She developed amid the 
finest culture, and ripened in mind when the 
times were ripest for action. These were her 
opportunities. Her gifts from nature were of 
the Walter Scott pattern. Her mind was 
masculine in its perception of humor, in its 
broad, healthy common sense. She absorbed, 
like Scott, everything that goes to the fullest 
expression of human action— incident, gest- 
ure, dialect, feature, tone, inflection—both 
the peculiar and the general. She could 
generalize and individualize—her individuals 
being both types and distinct personages— 
warm, full-blooded, alive all over, and charac- 
teristic. She had such a large intellectual 
endowment that she could give a fair fund of 
mind to each of her creations; such a wealth 
of humor and donhomie that she could warm 
the coldest blood; such a wide possibility 
of the sinner and saint in her nature that she 
could endow a double-headed procession to 
march with Eva heavenward, or with Legree in 
the other direction. In “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
she was lavish. This book contains her whole 
range of characters, and everything combined 
to make it her great work. “ Dred” is but a 
sober variation on the anti-slavery theme; 
“The Minister’s Wooing” is but a study in 
early New England life. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” alone places her with Walter Scott. 
It is more intense and morally fierce than 
anything of Scott, and more dramatic. The 
background, though not so historically full 
as Scott’s backgrounds, is nearly as rich. Ex- 
cept in the negro element, there is no dis- 
tinctly humorous character in its pages, but a 
sense of humor irradiates the whole, flashing 
from black Sam, or Phineas Fletcher, or 
Topsy, but more from the author’s manage- 
ment of incident, and binding every person 
into the human family. Humor is the sun- 
shine which warms everything into life. 
While Mrs. Stowe was still overtopping 
New England, Mrs. Spofford opened a new 
mine in ghostly romance. “Sir Rohan’s 
Ghost,” “Azarian,” and “A Thief in the 
Night” were somber unrealities. They were 
projections of the imagination, like Poe’s, but 
with a suffusion of soul and an intensity of 
feeling to which Poe was a stranger. “A 
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Thief in the Night,” in particular, was a work 
of high art. The awful mystery of that cham- 
ber of death into which we are introduced at 
the opening takes possession of the mind. 
We stand there over the ghastly corpse, and 
wait with white faces while the narrator goes 
back to trace the dark approaches of the grim 
vengeance to the threshold. We feel as if 
fixed by the “ glittering eye” of the Ancient 
Mariner. No such weird and somber tale 
exists in American fiction,—none in which 
the whole atmosphere is so penetrated with 
a terrible sense of blood.. Poe’s tales, in com- 
parison, were aggregations of horror; this 
was a vital presence. The writer had given 
her soul to it, was absorbed out of sight, 
—a thing which Gould never happen to Poe. 

Another book of the period, showing much 
originality, but of a sunnier sort, was “ The 
New Priest of Conception Bay.” In this the 
Rev. R. T.S. Lowell did for the comparatively 
unknown region of Newfoundland what Judd 
had done for New England; portraying, in 
the sunniest colors, the simple, rural life of 
Conception Bay, and making real to the mind 
those rugged shores, with the barrenness 
creeping up the sands and rocks, and spread- 
ing over the hills and over the life of the 
people. He did for our north-east coast what 
Scott, in “The Pirate,” had done for the 
borders of Scotland,—painted the amphibi- 
ous life of fishermen so that we could hear 
the sound of the winds in stormy weather, 
and were permeated with the glow of the 
brilliant sunshine in summer. All passions 
there were mild and comparatively innocuous, 
yet all existed in the egg. Inability to do 
anything very bad seemed to be an effect of 
the climate. The very villains were imported, 
and their villainy faded out. While the story 
spreads over a large surface, and is often at 
loose ends, lacking concentration, the con- 
comitants bear every sign of being true to the 
life and spirit of those shores. The dialects 
are delicately discriminated. Like Judd, the 
author had poured the accumulated riches of 
years into his one book, and it was easy to 
see that there would be no worthy successor. 

This keenness of observation often showed 
itself in our story-writers of the next ten 
years. Men of large culture and fine sagacity 
entered the field merely as foragers, not equip- 
ped either with the artistic sense or the high 
genius of the true novelist, but of shrewd and 
penetrative critical powers. Much the best of 
these was Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose 
“ Elsie Venner” and “ The Guardian Angel” 
overflowed with wit and fun and with rare 
character sketching. One of the best studies 
in the scholastic life we have ever seen was 
old Byles Gridley, from whose paternal heart 
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to his professorial eye was a long stretch, but 
a straight road. He combined in his per- 
son the village patriarch with a whole parietal 
faculty, and the vigilant patrol which he kept 
up over the village literature and love shows 
with what a keen sense Holmes had studied 
life at the neighboring university. Beecher, 
in “ Norwood,” and Higginson, in “ Malbone,’ 
contributed some character sketches and 
some of the frame-work of New England life, 
charming in wit and humor and rich in 
descriptive passages,—- full of local life. 

With Miss Louisa Alcott came a spicier 
child-life, and with Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney a 
more natural girlhood than had existed before 
among writers of either sex, We were getting, 
in fact, from romance to ism; and of this 
realistic school, following Judd, one of the 
first and best, though finding but few read- 
ers, was Mrs. Elizabeth B. Stoddard, whose 
“ Morgesons” was a work of genius, show- 
ing the keenest observation of local customs 
and of character, and adding to Charlotte 
Bronté’s skillful minuteness a caustic humor 
which made a new field in novel-writing. 
The delineation of a kind of life not yet by 
any means gone from New England, was, 
indeed, to Mrs. Stoddard, almost too fascinat- 
ing ; and the story is sometimes heavy with a 
redundancy of spice and plums. The dialogue 
is crisp, and concentrates action without 
elucidating it sufficiently. In the paucity of 
those finger-posts which the more generous 
novelists set up to indicate the road, the 
reader must go slowly or lose his way; but 
with patiepce comes an abundant reward. 

The war period was ushered in with a 
greater concentration of attention on our na- 
tive resources in social life.* But the war soon 
scattered all forces in fiction to center them 
in action. Pen and tongue and hand, heart 
and head, were at the battle-front among 
the tremendous realities. The intellectual life 
of the nation, like an electric spark, flashed 
at the point of the bayonet ; and with the end 
of the fight all literary energy seemed spent. 
There were but few worthy novels written 


* This period, with that subsequent to the war, will 
be considered in a second essay, to appear soon in 
THE CENTURY. 


for the eight years following 1861. The old 
writers were silenced, struck down, like Wip. 
throp, at the front, or, like Hawthorne, by the 
breath of the cannon-ball as it were. Those 
who held over this period of strain, survivin 

in the magazines, lived an attenuated life. The 
magazines, indeed, almost alone preserved to 


’ our fiction the breath of life, and out of them 


and their monthly demand grew both the 
new taste and the new supply: for they 
lived close to the railroad centers, near the 
great arteries, and felt the pulse of our new, 
hurrying life. The war had disturbed the old 
monotony of healthy and regular growth in 
the nation, forcing old blood into new chan- 
nels ; and out of the change and ferment was 
to come a more vigorous and much more 
original novelistic growth. When it was ready, 
it came in a burst from all parts of the coun- 
try. The wheels of time had got a fresh jog, 
and were rolling on a little faster than usual, 
The magazines had caught the cue, and were 
demanding rapidity of action. “He who 
reads must run,” they said : “ therefore write 
so that he who runs may read.” The rich, 
old, delightful backgrounds of gossip and 
scenery began to drop out. Walter Scott 
and Thackeray seems likely to be left to the 
old folks. Even Dickens, who gave an impulse 
to much of the new work, used too large a 
canvas to suit the new taste. Our writers 
had begun to travel, and felt the keen artistic 
sense of European criticism on their style. 
Unfortunately, also, they felt the sneer which 
pervades a certain small corner—far from 
the best corner, as it seems to me—of science, 
and were fain to suppress the higher idealiz- 
ing faculty rightfully due to the best imagi- 
nations,—“ the vision and the faculty divine,” 
which preserves our sanity and has 


“power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence,” 


to give us sight of those 
“truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 


James Herbert Morse. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE JURY QUESTION. 


[REPLIES TO “IS THE JURY SYSTEM A FAILURE ?” AND REJOINDER.| 


EpiTor OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Sir: Undoubtedly there are serious defects 
in the jury system as at present organized. 
It may be conceded that it does not give 
satisfaction in complicated civil cases,— for in- 
stance, those involving patent rights. There 
are also defects not inherent in the nature 
of the system, such as those arising from the 
method of selecting the jury, which tend to 
exclude the most intelligent class. All this 
goes to show that the system needs reform. 
Mr. Stickney’s paper in the November Cenrt- 
ury attacks it on grounds that, if proved, de- 
mand its abolition. He is in error, it may be 
noted, regarding the origin of the jury sys- 
tem. It was not in its inception “only a 
feudal court of the lord’s vassals” ; it did not 
have its origin in the feudal system, nor did 
it form a part thereof. On the contrary, its 
germ is found in customs common to the 
whole Teutonic race, and its development 
was no further connected with feudalism 
than as it took place during feudal times, and 
among a feudal peoples, These statements 
may be fully verified by reference to Hallam’s 
“Middle Ages” (ch. VIII, pt. 1, note 8), Free- 
man’s “ History of the Norman Conquest” 
(vol. V., p. 302), and Stubbs’s “Constitutional 
History of England” (vol. I., p. 608). As to 
the cause given for the adoption of the jury 
system, the “lack of better machinery,” it is 
the true one, so true that it may be given 
with equal propriety for the establishment 
of any great institution, human or divine. 
Further, Mr. Stickney is hardly fortunate in 
his choice of comparisons, when he couples 
as twin results of English blundering trial by 
jury and parliamentary government. What- 
ever may be the merits of trial by jury, par- 
liamentary government is acknowledged to 
be, in its results, inferior to none. 

Turning from Mr. Stickney’s assertions to 
his arguments, it appears that his main ob- 
jections to the jury are, that it is composed 
of men who have no knowledge of the law 
and no experience in deciding questions of 
fact. Their ignorance of the law is, as he 
admits, remedied by the instructions of the 
judge. Byt the jury are, he says, incompe- 
tent to apply these instructions. This diffi- 
~ ogi more frequently in complicated 
civi 


ang % settled by arbitration. 


; but these are pe rage few, 


n all 


cases, too, the jury may, if in doubt concern- 
ing the application of the law, find a special 
verdict of fact, leaving the decision to the 
court. Again, the jury are not commonly 
left to apply, unaided, a bald statement of 
legal principles to such facts as they may 
find, but, in civil cases at least, they are fre- 
quently directed that upon the finding of 
such-and-such facts, they are to return such 
a verdict,—a practice well calculated to re- 
move any difficulty in the application of 
legal principles. As for criminal law, it is so 
simple that its application causes compara- 
tively little difficulty. 

Mr. Stickney argues further, that the jury is 
not well qualified to decide questions of fact, 
for lack of training. On the contrary, every 
man’s daily life is a training in the decision of 
questions of fact. Every business man must 
again and again, in the course of his business, 
sift evidence, weigh testimony,,and balance 
probabilities. Knowledge of the world and 
knowledge of human nature are almost syn- 
onymous, and both are acquired in ordinary 
social and business relations. This is the 
knowledge and this the training needed in 
the jury-box. The judge, on the other hand, 
is by his position removed from the current 
of popular life. His acquaintance with busi- 
ness methods and the life and sentiment of 
the people is, as far as his profession is con- 
cerned, almost entirely theoretical. Instead 
of being fitted by his professional training 
for the determination of questions of fact, he 
is in a measure unfitted. His business is to 
determine questions of law, and law is a 
science, the principles of which are ascer- 
tained and illustrated in a vast number of 
reported cases, and its conclusions reached 
by logical deduction from those principles. 
All is definite and exact. Questions of fact, 
on the contrary, require for their determina- 
tion a nice estimation of probabilities, in 
which formal logic goes for little, and the 
very foundation of reasoning is loose and 
uncertain. A contract is indeed a contract, 
whether concerning flour or railway bonds; 
but the law governing that contract, and the 
facts to which that law is to be applied, are 
very different things, determined by very dif- 
ferent methods, and requiring diverse abilities 
for their determination. 

Mr. Stickney concludes his case against 
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the jury with an argument, which he very 
correctly introduces as “the most singular 
point of all.” Reduced to a simpler state- 
ment it is this: Errors occur in the rulings 
of the judge, for the elimination of which ap- 
peals and new trials are uséd; but these 
cause great delay and expense, to remove 
which evils the jury should be abolished. 
Thus it seems that the jury which decides on 
fact is to be abolished because the judge errs 
in deciding the law,—an application of the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement both new 
and striking. 

Mr. Stickney has little to say of any merits 
belonging to the jury system, and nothing of 
the process of double selection, by which the 
worst elements of the community may be 
kept out of the jury-box; nothing of special 
juries, by which a superior class of jurors may 
be obtained when desired; nothing of the 
advantages of the check which judge and 
jyry mutually exercise upon each other, 
though he must have known that the judge 
may prevent any gross injustice by setting 
aside a verdict. Such criticism is neither can- 
did nor convincing. He very properly denies 
that the jury is longer needed as a security 
for popular rights against the encroachments 
of government. ;However, as a security 


against the encroachments of wealthy and 
unscrupulous corporations, the jury is still 


valuable. It is true that jurymen are human, 
and may sometimes be corrupted; but their 
brief term of service limits the power to do 
mischief, while a corrupt court, clothed with 
jury powers, would be a perennial source of 
injustice and oppression. 


 &. S. 
Bay City, Micu., Nov. 11, 1882. 


Epitor or THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Str: To a lawyer, the article in the No- 
vember CENTURY, assuming that the jury 
system is a failure, and coolly proposing a 
bench of judges in its place, is startling and 
suggestive. That justice is not always speedy 
is not the fault of juries. It is largely the fault 
of lazy and incompetent judges, whose blun- 
ders force litigants to appellate courts. The 
number of cases appealed because the verdict 
is contrary to the evidence is extremely small. 
In comparison, the number appealed because 
of errors in law, chargeable to the presiding 
judge, is extremely large. Judges are trained 
men, and yet appellate courts disagree as to 
the law. The disputes that Weary litigants are 
disputes about the law of the case, not the 
facts of the case. 

Mr. Stickney says: “The fact is, that the 
jury, in our criminal procedure, and, in truth, 
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nearly our whole criminal procedure, is espe- 
cially adapted for the protection of criminals,” 
This is too sweeping. The aim of criminaj 
law is to punish guilt, but its humanity is too 
broad to sacrifice innocence by “ running 
amuck” after crime. The law declares that 
no citizen shall be deprived of his sacred 
rights of life or liberty unless twelve of his 
countrymen, after seeing and hearing the 
witnesses, state, under oath, that in their 
opinion there is no reasonable doubt of his 
guilt. Does Mr. Stickney wish that rule 
amended ? Does he wish to hang men on 
surmise and imprison on suspicion, because a 
felon now and then goes free? “To inno- 
vate,” says Edmund Burke, “ is not to reform.” 
Our penitentiaries are moderately filled with 
the work of juries. The ratio of acquittals to 
convictions is wonderfully small, as any prose- 
cuting attorney will admit. And many of 
these are lost by the absence of witnesses, the 
weakness of the proof or the prosecution, and 
some are justly lost. A bench of judges would 
never do for criminal cases. They would be- 
come hardened. As Hamlet says of the 
grave-digger who sang at his work, “Truly, 
the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense.” And oftentimes the humanity 
of the jury has offset the callousness of the 
judge, and tempered justice with mercy. | 
have never known juries to err except on 
the side of mercy. I have known courts to 
oppress. 

The jury system is an educator of the peo- 
ple; and this idea did not “ first spring up in 
the fertile brain of Alexis de Tocqueville.” 
Erskine remarked it. It educates them more 
in their sentiments than in their acquisition of 
mere legal and political knowledge. “English 
subjects judge each other,” says Erskine with 
pride. The jury system is democratic; the 
bench of judges monarchical. One diffuses 
power among the people; the other central- 
izes it. The jury chosen from the people, repre- 
senting directly the people, identified with the 
people, answerable to the people, is more 
alert to the rights of the people than a bench 
of judges whose very position makes them 
independent of public opinion, and who are 
less immediately responsible to the people. 
Those who believe in the maximum of power 
in the people and the minimum in the govern- 
ment will never consent, without a struggle, 
to a jury of judges. A stream is not purer 
than its source, and the value of the jury sys- 
tem depends upon the moral chaiacter of the 
citizen. The sole cause of the ‘mfavorable 
view of the system arises from t.e alacrity 
with which complacent judges e.<cuse the 
wealthy, influential, and promineat citizen 
from serving his country when cziléd upon 
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the jury. There is just where the reform is 
needed, and there alone. 

Andrew Lipscomb. 
WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 7, 1882. 


EpirorR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Srr: I have read, with careful attention, 
the paper on the abolition of the jury system 
in the November Century; and, while it 
has left an impression, it does not satisfy me. 
It is a subject which has been quietly sim- 
mering in a multitude of minds for a long 
time, and, I believe, needs only to be brought 
prominently before the people to provoke the 
liveliest discussion. Mr. Stickney desires to 
substitute trial by a commission of judges, 
which shall be conclusive in the first instance, 
save in the one event of disagreement of the 
judges in rendering judgment ; in which case 
a new trial, or re-trial, would be had. But 
where would this trial be had? In the same 
jurisdiction ? Before the same judges? The 
answer is, before a smaller number of these 
same judges. That means, I suppose, that if, 
in the cause of A vs. B, four of the judges were 
for A and three for B, the second trial would 
be had before either the four A or the three 
B judges only (presumably the four who were 
for the plaintiff), in either of which cases the 
event of the trial is certain beforehand, sup- 
posing the evidence to be the same in the 
second trial. And if it is not the same, then the 
new trial could not (perhaps I ought to say 
should not) be had for disagreement of the 
judges, but for evidence admitted or refused 
contrary to law, or afterward discovered ; and 
thus, at the outset, we have an important ex- 
ception to the rule of practice. There could be 
no other division of the judges in which there 
would exist the smallest possibility of agree- 
ment. Unless there were a material change 
in the testimony at the second trial, the 
judges who had solemnly weighed the evi- 
dence and carefully applied all the then 
existing principles of law bearing thereon, 
and then deliberately put themselves on rec- 
ord as in favor of the demand of one party, 
would be chary, indeed, of changihg a con- 
viction so clearly settled. The opinion of a 
judge would come to be worth but little, and 
precedents would be valueless if he could 
hold two opinions upon the same state of 
facts. Why should not the first opinion be 
entitled to as much weight as the second ? 
To me it seems entirely improbable that any 
system will be adopted which does not ih- 
clude a provision for appeals to a higher 
jurisdiction. While the article in question 
expressly admits that under no system can 
all decrees be just, it yet expressly stipulates 
that no appeal can be had to correct these 
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occasional errors. Can a system for the admin- 
istration of justice be sure, and as perfect as 
circumstances will allow, while no prepara- 
tion is made for the correction of certain 
error ? 

The fact that suitors would in all cases 
know what judges were to try their causes is, 
to my mind, a formidable objection to the 
plan proposed. Every man has his relatives, 
friends, and partisans. Every man has his 
biases in religion, morals, and politics. Every 
man has his weaknesses. Every man has jis 
prejudices against persons, places, things, and 
methods, and so ad infinitum. Can it be sup- 
posed that some of these things will not some- 
times, however infinitesimally, operate for or 
against him who sues for pure justice ? Would 
a judge construe the evidence against a near 
relative as he would against a stranger? 
How many of his personal or political friends, 
how many of his faith would come before him 
for trial? Would le lend a willing ear to the 
offerer of bribes? Would he be impressed 
with, the social grandeur of one man or the 
social abasement of another? If he were 
suspected of any of these things, how would 
you find it out? Put him upon his voir dire ? 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. Long. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2, 1882. 


Epitor OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Sir: Mr. Stickney seems to have over- 
looked many things far from unimportant in 
his sweeping abolition of the jyry system. 
He says that “a contragg is a contract, 
whether it concerns flour or railway bonds”; 
but does he mean to say that a jury composed 
of men accustomed to dealings in flour or 
bonds, as the case may be, cannot better de- 
cide as to whether a breach of a contract 
relating to either of those articles has occur- 
red, than a court of judges, who could hardly 
be expected to be familiar with the details of 
every business followed by their fellow-citi- 
zens? Surely his argument on that point fails 
in all cases where a special jury is obtainable, 
if not in others. He suggests that “ the 
judge, by a few years’ experience on the 
bench, gets a knowledge of the general 
methods of busfMess men which no business 
man can possibly have.” Is that true? If it 
is, our judges should all go into business, 
and, vice versd, our business men into law, 
since there is to be had an education superior 
to any they can find in the counting-house 
or the board of trade. Here I must take issue 
squarely with Mr. Stickney. The judge may 
acquire a general knowledge of business 
forms and usages, in fact usually does, but 
from whom does he learn it ? Why, he learns 
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it from the very men Mr. Stickney declares 
unqualified to sit on juries. 

As far as knowledge of human nature is 
concerned, I have seen men in the jury-box 
as shrewd as any judge that ever sat on the 
bench ; plain farmers in homespun garb, with 
as keen eyes for the “animus” of a witness, 
and as good judgment as to his credibility as 
is to be hoped for in anybody. Besides, the 
juryman’s attention is solely directed to the 
witness’s statements and manner, and is not 
distracted by having to pass on the admis- 
sibility of evidence. and similar questions,—an 
advantage of no small account. 

The exclusion of irrelevant matter, I sup- 
pose, arose not so much from a fear or distrust 
of the jury, as from a desire to save time. 
Would Mr. Stickney have counsel drag the 
history of the neighborhood before the jury, 
however trustworthy, or would his court of 
judges be disposed to listen to all that might 
be offered? Here, again, I think he totally 
overlooks reasons more potent than those he 
demolishes. 

How often, comparatively, does it happen 
that the judge’s charge contains good ground 
for appeal? And does Mr. Stickney suppose 
that one opinion out of a hundred would be 
changed if the judges took twice the time to 
prepare them? I do not, for the reason that 
as the judge has to pass upon many points 
over and over again, he necessarily becomes 
familiar with the greater number of questions 
daily submitted to him, and can decide them 
“instanter” to the best of his ability and 
learning. 

The real usefulness of courts of appeal 
consists in the aid they afford to the trial 
judges, and were the former to have cog- 
nizance of the facts as well as the law, much 
valuable time would be wasted, and the ap- 
pellate court prevented from establishing the 
law on all points presented to it, thus ena- 
bling the courts of original jurisdiction to 
decide causes rapidly and correctly. As to 
the number of appeals, would not disap- 
pointed suitors appeal every time they sus- 
pected a hostile prejudice in the mind of the 
presiding judge, if they knew the facts would 
be passed upon again, and would not Mr. 
Stickney’s proposed systerfi be peculiarly 
liable to this objection ? 

With regard to expense, I do not see how 
his plan would diminish that at all. And how 
about the state of unsettled legal rights which 
would probably exist during the time the 
change was being made? The history of the 
jury system is not at issue: the question is, 
does it fill the purpose for which it is used ? 
By keeping the courts as free from corruption 
as possible, I think our system of judicature 


will be as near perfection as the spirit and 
genius of our people will allow. 
Respectfully yours, 
Edwin F. Bishop. 
Houcurton, Micu., Nov. 11, 1882. 


MR. STICKNEY’S REJOINDER. 


In the space allowed me I can only make 
a summary of what seem to me the chief con- 
siderations in the question before us. I could, 

I think, establish my historical accuracy where 
it has been questioned by your correspondents, 
For instance, as to my statement that the jury 
system which we in this country now use (and 
that is the jury system that I considered) was 
originally a feudal court of the lord’s vassals: 
When I take your correspondents express ad- 
mission that its development “ took place in 
feudal times, and among a feudal people,” 
and add to that admission the facts that the 
very essence of a jury was that it should be 
made up of the parties’ “ peers,” and that the 
“ peers” were the vassals of the same feudal 
lord, I think we come somewhat near to es- 
tablishing the point that our jury was, at first, 
“a feudal court of the lord’s vassals.” If we 
were to seek the “ origin” of the “jury,” we 
should have to go much farther back than 
the Teutonic races,— among whom your cor- 
respondent intimates that the “jury” had its 
first existence. 

But such points do not touch the merits of 
the discussion. The real question before us 
is whether we cannot frame some piece of 
judicial machinery which will better serve our 
needs than this mixed tribunal of judge and 
jury. 
What the American people ought to have, 
in the way of judicial machinery, is a system 
of courts, where the rest and weakest man 
could summon the richest and strongest man 
or moneyed interest, and be sure of getting 
justice,—not at the end of six or seven years, 
and at great cost, but at once, and at slight cost. 
Nothing less than that will serve our needs. 
With the majority of our citizens, a long delay 
in getting justice is almost as bad as not get- 
ting it at all. The delays of the law are now 
the chief evils in the administration of justice. 
Those delays now amount to almost a denial 
of justice to any but the rich and strong. Our 
judicial machinery must make justice not 
only sure, but cheap and speedy. 

“In order to secure this general result cf 
sure, cheap, and speedy justice, and to secure 
it for all men, poor and rich alike, the ma- 
chinery for the administration of justice must 
be as ect as it is practicable to make It. 
Especially the tribunal which first hears the 
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cause should be made as perfect as may be, 
the first hearing should be as thorough as 

ible, and the first hearing should, as a 
rule, be the last. In other words, the work of 
hearing and deciding a cause, like most other 
human work, should be done as well as it can 
be done at the outset,—once for all,— instead 
of having the first doing of the work almost 
certainly imperfect, and afterward spending 
several years in the correction of old errors 
and the making of new ones. 

Does not that general proposition have in 
it, at first blush, a shadowy glimmering of 
sound sense ? 

I ventured to suggest as to our present jury 
system these considerations: 

1. That it is made up of several men is a 
yaluable feature. This tends to secure a con- 
sideration of all sides of a case. 

2. The requirement of unanimity in reach- 
ing a verdict is a valuable feature. It tends 
to insure the thorough consideration of every 
essential point in a case, and almost never 
works any practical inconvenience. 

3. The use of men who are without special 
fitness and experience for the special work 
they are to do necessarily brings the same 
practical results in the administration of jus- 
tice that it does elsewhere. This work of 
sifting evidence, of seizing and holding the 
vital points in a case, of giving due weight 
to the contradictory statements of the parties 
and the arguments of able counsel, is a work 
that requires strong minds and thorough 
training. 

4. The use, in any tribunal, of men who are 
only temporarily taken from their ordinary 
callings, and who must therefore make their 
decision in all cases without delay, makes im- 
possible the thorough consideration of the 
evidence in complicated cases, and makes it 
almost certain that there will be érrors in the 
judge’s rulings, which he is compelled to make 
on first impressions, without a full opportu- 
nity for deliberation. 

5. This certainty, or great probability, of 
errors compels us to allow appeals in (practi- 
cally) every case, through sometimes two or 
three appellate courts. 

6. These delays, of appeals and new trials, 
constitute the greatest evil in our present sys- 
tem of procedure. 

I then ventured to suggest that we should 
keep the good points of the jury system (for 
there are good points) and attempt to elimin- 
ate the bad ones. I suggested the following 
main features of a judicial system: 

1. Our tribunal for the original trial of 
causes should be made up of a reasonable 
number of men (as is the case in the jury),— 
say, five or seven. 
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2. These men should be men of training 
and experience. 

3. They should at the outset decide the 
whole of the case on the facts and the law. 

4. They should take for the consideration 
cf each case such time as should be needed, 
be it more or less. 

5- Unanimity should be required in giving 
a judgment, as is now the practice with the 
jury’s verdict. 

6. Appeals (except in very special cases) 
should be abolished. 

The chief objection made to this proposed 
scheme, by the most intelligent men, is that it 
is not practical. 

The scheme has been tested by experience. 
It is in substance the system that has now 
been in operation in the United States Court 
of Claims for over twenty-eight years. As to its 
practical working there, I am allowed to print 
extracts from letters from the Honorable Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, Judge of the Court of 
Claims, whose large experience on the bench 
and in public affairs will command for his 
judgment the greatest weight. Judge Rich- 
ardson, who has been a judge of the Court of 
Claims now for more than eight years, was, 
before being Secretary of the Treasury, for 
more than sixteen years a judge of probate in 
Massachusetts. He writes (I have ventured to 
italicize some phrases) : 

“T have had considerable experience in the line of 

our suggestions. The Court of Claims, of which I 

we been a judge for more than eight years, very 
nearly meets your ideas of the wants of the people as 
a remedy for the evils of the jury system. It has been 
in existence now twenty-eight years, and works with 
entire satisfaction, apparently, to all suitors, with /ittle 
expense and littledelay, * * *” 

“ As to the point raised by those who object epee 
plan for judicial investigation of facts by trained judges, 
instead of by untrained and often uneducated juries, 
—the anticipated danger that judges trained in the 
law would not be so able to agree upon facts as jury- 
men,— I may sa 

“This point 


hak been subjected to a crucial test, 
by our Court of Claims, under laws and regulations 
which require the utmost exactness in the determina- 
tion of facts, and do not admit of a general verdict or 
judgment on the whole case without a statement of 
the facts agreed upon. 

“ By a rule of the Supreme Court, made in 1865, the 


Court is required to make, in each case, a finding of 
the facts in the case established by the evidence, in the 
nature of a special verdict, but not the evidence 
establishing them. 

“There are five judges of the Court, and the Act 
of Congress of June 23, 1874, ch. 468, provides that 
‘the concurrence of three judges shall be necessary to 
the decision of any case.’ This is understood to apply 
to the facts, each and all of them, and to the law, as 
well as to the final result. Therefore, in reducing to 
writing the exact and gninute facts which are material 
to the issues involved # the opinion of any one of the 
five judges, the test of agreement is tried upon many 
points in every case before the final judgment can be 
considered at all. Experience has proved that there 
is no difficulty whatever in the five judges bringing 
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their minds to an agreement om every single point of 
fact raised by either of them in conference, or by the 
counsel at bar. The statute requiring the concurrence 
of three judges has had no practical operation, as to 
the findings of fact. There jo rarely been a case in 
which, at the end of the judges’ conference, there has 
been a single dissenting voice to the findings, in whole 
or in part, and no case where the findings were adopted 
by three against two of the pa. 

“Judges are much more likely to disagree upon 
the law or the a of legal principles to the 
facts than upon the facts themselves. Superficially 
considered, this might seem strange, but the reason 
for it becomes manifest upon a careful investigation. 
The several judges come from different States, where 
they have been educated and trained each in the 
~ practice of his State. Their views upon 
egal principles have, of course, been molded to a 
greater or less degree upon the decisions of their re- 
spective State courts; and those decisions have, from 
time to time, modified the ancient principles of the 
common law to adapt them to State legislation, and 
the conditions, habits, and customs of the people of 
the local sovereignty. In other words, the judges, 
having been educated in somewhat different, though 
not antagonistic schools, very naturally at times 
take different views at first of legal principles, or 
the application of legal principles to the facts. But 
that even these differences melt away in conference 
may be inferred from the official printed reports, the 
Jatest two volumes of which disclose only two dissents, 
one in each volume. At the present term there has 
not been a single case of disagreement as to the law or 
fact. 

“As to the facts, the evidence of them is presented 
to all the judges alike. Each one has exactly the same 
means of ascertaining them as do his associates. Their 
previous training as to principles of law does not 
color the evidence differently in the eyes of the sev- 
eral judges, and no one of them has preconceived 
ideas on the case, because the whole case is unknown 
to them until presented in open court. In memory, 
closeness of observation, and powers of analysis, 
judges may differ ; but as they are all men of trained 
minds, accustomed to weigh evidence, and take into 
consideration the views and = of others, as 
well as to express clearly and forcibly their own, any 
differences which exist at the beginning of a confer- 


ence are almost invariably reconciled before its close 
If one has forgotten any part of the evidence, another 
remembers it, and calls attention to it. If one does 
not at first see the bearing of any part of the proof 
upon other points or upon the issues, some other one 
is sure to point out its force and effect. In this way 
by intelligent discussion, comparison, and examination, 
extending through all the time that may be required 
for that purpose, and not stifled by a general verdict 
hastily agreed upon, an agreement is almost invariably 
reached; and no one can reasonably doubt that the 
real facts are established just as they are proved. 
“Juries are practically compelled to return a yer. 
dict within a limited time, usually within a few hours 
But the judges can deliberate as long as the complica- 
tion of the facts and the necessities of the case may 
require.” ‘ 


The main principles underlying the scheme 
which I propose are these : 

1. The decision of causes needs to be in 
the hands of selected able men. 

2. Training is as necessary for the men who 
administer justice as it is for men engaged in 
any other service. 

3. Whatever work is to be done at all 
should (as a rule) be done as well as it can 
be done in the beginning, once for all, and 
not done rudely and incompletely at the out- 
set, with the possibility of afterward correct- 
ing errors by a series of new trials and appeals. 

There are many other practical considera- 
tions in favor of the scheme which can be 
fully appreciated only by lawyers. I may men- 
tion this one: that a scheme having the main 
features here proposed would furnish a simple 
and easy method of fusing the common law 
and equity jurisdictions, which is very gener- 
ally regarded in the profession as desirable. 


Albert Stickney. 
New York, April 20, 1883. 
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WueEn I have been long gone, if one I love, 
And who loves me, shall chance upon a ring 
That I have worn, or any simple thing,— 

A knot of ribbon, or a faded glove,— 

I wonder if the sight of it will move 
To fond remembrance, and if tears will spring, 
And if the sudden memory will bring 

A sudden sadness over field and grove. 


Perhaps: and yet how quickly we forget! 
And how new scenes, new faces that we meet, 
Crowd out the old,—until the world grows gay 
Above forgotten graves. Softest regret 
Grows stale by keeping; and, however sweet, 
No Past has quite the sweetness of To-Day. 


Caroline A. Mason. 
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The Present Aspect of the Irish Question. 


As TRAVELER, lawyer, university professor, histo- 
rian, and member of Parliament, Mr. James Bryce 
writes on the Irish question (in the present number 
of THE CENTURY) with a training, experience, and au- 
thority that are not associated with every utterance 
on this momentous and perplexing question. As a 
study of the historical, political, social, racial and tem- 
peramental phases of the subject, Mr. Bryce’s essay 
seems tous remarkable. He writes, apparently, totally 
without prejudice; he criticises both sides impartially 
and without remorse ; and he presents his views with a 
lucidity that makes certain things clear which to many 
minds, especially those at a distance, have long re- 
mained dark.* 

Writing, as he does in this case, largely for a for- 
cign audience, Mr. Bryce has not seen fit to discuss 
pending remedies, or to give his personal opinion as 
to what precise course England should take at the 
present moment. The thoughtful reader of his essay 
is, however, able to make his own deductions as to the 
wisest policy the dominant party can now pursue. 

Although the Irish question is in a less acute phase 
now than it was a year ago, Ireland is still the main 
difficulty of English politicians, and English opinion 
seems, unfortunately, more than ever divided as to 
the measures needed to pacify the sister island. The 
discovery of the Phoenix Park murderers and the con- 
spiracy whose behests they carried out; the signs which 
such an event as the attempt to destroy the Govern- 
ment offices in London gives, that the desperate party 
is still active, have driven many, even of those who 
sympathize with Irish demands, into the belief that 
for the present nothing can be done, and that the 
British Parliament must wait till Ireland is more 
“quiet and contented” before a system of popular 
local government is created in Ireland, or any other 
concessions are made to Irish demands. 

But to us who watch the struggle calmly from the 
other side of the Atlantic, such a view seems mistaken. 
It is a mistake not to follow up the remedial measures 
already taken, by other measures which will complete 
their work. It is a mistake not to use the present 
lull in popular agitation for the purpose of carrying 
out reforms which could not be so well discussed in 
the midst of clamor. Above all, it is a mistake to al- 
low the dynamite and dagger conspirators to feel that 
they have gained their object of preventing reforms, 
and further embittering the minds of both nations. 
Nothing pleases these ruffians better than that Eng- 
lish statesmen and the English people should identify 
the Irish people with themselves, and make their out- 
Tages a reason for pausing in the path of conciliation. 

To us, therefore, it seems that the ministry of Mr. 


.. “The essay on Lord Beaconsfield and that on Mr. Gladstone, 
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Gladstone ought to persevere in the policy which it 
announced three years ago, and in which the Land 
Act of 1881 was so great a step. It may, and indeed 
it ought, at the same time to repress conspiracy and 
outrage with the firmest hand. It can do so all the 
more confidently if the rest of its conduct, and its will- 
ingness to listen to reasonable proposals, show that it 
is not the victim of panic. These murders and explo- 
sions must be the work of a not very large band of fa- 
natics. But the fact that they have not excited more rep- 
robation in Ireland, and have been promoted by certain 
Irishmen in America, and applauded by others, shows 
better than anything else the depth of hatred which is 
felt toward the English Government in Ireland. If 
England has done so little to lessen this hatred by her 
well-meant efforts during the last fifty years or more, 
might she not try the experiment of leaving the Irish 
more to themselves, and letting them learn, by a little 
disagreeable experience, how hard a thing governing 
is, and how great are the evils of disorder? Perhaps, 
if the patriots of Ireland had more responsibility 
thrown on them, they might learn a little more wisdom 
and moderation. 

One word more may be said as to the attitude of 
the English: and it is a word of praise for the seli- 
control which they have shown under provocations 
which in most countries of Europe would have pro- 
duced an outbreak of fury against the people from 
whom come assassins and the organizers of explosions. 
We remember how the insurgents of the Commune 
were dealt with after the capture of Paris in 1871; 
how Russia has dealt with Poland; how Austria dealt, 
in 1849, with the Hungarians who had met her in 
open war. An American may feel some pride in see- 
ing that, whether English policy toward Ireland is 
wise or not, the English nation does not forget either 
its courage or its humanity even when most sorely 
tempted. 


The Outlook for Statesmen in America. 


THERE are evidences, in recent events, which point 
to a reversal of the ratio that has heretofore ex- 
isted, in American politics, between the man of native 
but uneducated force on the one hand, and the schol- 
arly and experienced publicist on the other. Hitherto 
the former has been much in demand; and both for 
his intrinsic merits and as a counterbalance to an 
over-refined culture, his importance could not be gain- 
said. The conditions of American life before the war, 
when our frontier began almost at the doors of the 
Capitol, produced a large proportion of such men. 
War always lays emphasis on natural vigor and skill, 
and the hasty character of our struggle made prom- 
inent for the time in military life, and the momen- 
tum of the struggle afterward carried into political 
life, many whose equipment for legislative duties was 
an energetic, self-reliant, and martial disposition, 
rather than a contemplative habit of mind, or a culti- 
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vated experience. Once in a while the instincts of the 
self-made man (as distinguished from the college-made 
man) are fine enough tc lead to broad views, but in 
general his horizon is narrow and bordered by preju- 
dices; he speaks well of the bridge that has carried 
him over, but of noother. Such a man is apt to regard 
legislation as the science of applied selfishness, and to 
legislate for but one type (himself) or for his other self 
—the party. But, even if we consider legislation on a 
merely selfish plane, the fact remains that laws must 
be made for a wide diversity of selfishnesses, and this 
requires not so much ideas as the capacity for dealing 
with ideas. The more successful the self-educated man 
has been,— whether in railroads, or silver mining, or 
sheep-raising,—the more likely he is to be incapaci- 
tated for the broad work of the legislator. Indeed, 
to do his constituents justice, he is usually chosen, 
not for his knowledge of tariff principles or of con- 
stitutional distinctions, but in outright advocacy of 
some interest for which he is certain to stand up and 
be counted, on every occasion. This was well enough 
in war times, when there was one overmastering 
interest. But with the inauguration of President 
Garfield the war spirit expended the last of its mo- 
mentum, and the country once more recovered the 
civic temper and turned to economic questions pure 
and simple. The result is inevitable that the current 
of progress will sweep past this type of public man 
and leave him in a shallow bayou of his own. He 
will have his uses, but his days of leadership are 
numbered. 

On the other hand, it must be owned that the national 
legislative service is not yet being recruited largely 
from the scholarly classes. The House of Represent- 
atives has been steadily losing intellectual caste ever 
since the war, until now there is little left to lose; as 
to the present Senate, it is probably not the peer of 
any one of its predecessors, even in sound presiden- 
tial timber, to say nothing of economic learning, or 
that liberalizing culture which is particularly needed 
in a democracy as a check to the abundant philistinism 
of the merely practical man. Fancy the Congress of 
the United States, forty years ago, either desiring or 
being compelled to go outside the Capitol for material 
for a Tariff Commission! Are we to have no great 
successors to our great men—none with the imagina- 
tion of Seward or Webster, or the altruism of Sum- 
ner? Is the future greatness of America, as Whit- 
man maintains, to consist only in the greatness of 
the average ? Looking down from the gallery of the 
House, a foreigner, with a literal idea of representa- 
tive government, might naturally draw conclusions the 
most unfavorable to our intellectual and moral char- 
acter as a nation. Few foreigners know how re- 
mote from the tides of every-day activity is at the 
present time an annual session of Congress; nor do 
they know that, though for the time government here 
may seem to be robbed of its representative character, 
still, even under present conditions, the people are as 
sure to be heard on a commanding issue (though a 
little tardily) as in England or France. When it comes 
to a direct vote on any one question which concerns 
a large class of voters, the ordinary politician is 
anxious to be on the popular side. His skill is fre- 
quently expended in trying to prevent a question from 
becoming a commanding issue. His opportunity is in 
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maneuver, in tact, in compromise, in dodging a direct 
vote. He does not want to make a bad record, or to 
antagonize anybody, and when he steals, it is by 
schemes that rob merely the Government or some 
friendless interest. He knows that, being under our 
saturnine exteriors a happy people, and being hardly 
aware of a governing power, we not only grow indif. 
ferent to wrongs that do not come home to us, but 
are slow in arousing to those that do. From this 
state of affairs we take refuge in a blind belief in our 
luck,—a sentiment which is to us what national pres- 
tige is to other nations,—and feed ourselves with 
the hope that something is going to pull us out of the 
slough besides our own virtue and wisdom. But it js 
evident that this indifference cannot last, It is the 
result of conditions that are rapidly disappearing; 
and once they are gone, the normal interest of Ameri- 
cans in political affairs will assert itself like trodden 
grass. 

The causes which have produced the marked reluct- 
ance to enter public life on the part of those who 
naturally should control it, are in part the subject of an 
able paper in a recent number of the “Fortnightly 
Review,” by Mr. James Bryce, one of the keenest 
observers and fairest minds in England. Though 
writing for an English audience, Mr. Bryce has not 
been misled by false analogies between England and 
America — between politics which are concentrated in 
a single body and are the social life of England, ex- 
tending even into its educational institutions, and 
the politics which, as we have indicated, are little 
more than an incident in the material conquest of 
America. “The chief practical use of history,” he 
says, “is to prevent one from being taken in by his- 
torical analogies ” ; and, as a part of his argument, he 
makes clear to the London critic of the novel “ Democ- 
racy ” exactly how much weight is attached tothe negro- 
minstrel view of American politics, which it seems 
that critic has been taking seriously as the fate that 
threatens English constitutional government from this 
side the.Atlantic. Without underrating our legislative 
evils or the difficulty of eradicating them, Mr. Bryce 
does justice to the best feature in the present aspect,— 
the increased public sensitiveness to purity in candi- 
dates for office. We have nowhere seen remark of the 
fact that in New York State the exciting campaign of 
last fall was conducted almost without personal vitu- 
peration of the candidates,—a fact which argues well 
for the increased willingness of able and honest men 
to accept office. Mr. Bryce’s paper, though written 
before the election, is not, however, impaired by that 
event; and the reader who thinks the Civil Service 
Reform bill either an unnecessary, or a final, measure, 
may well go back and consider the evils which have 
been its occasion, as they are outlined by an un- 
prejudiced historical student. 

There are many reasons for believing that our poli- 
tics have touched bottom in their moral and intellect- 
ual decline. Assuming that the Reform bill shall be 
fully executed and its scope extended (which are now 
the issues), and that this shall be followed, as logic 
demands, by State and municipal legislation of a 
similar spirit and scope—the trade of the gambling 
politician will lose its prop and substance. Moreover, 
together with the return of a larger proportion of the 
best men to public life, there will be before long @ 
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new generation upon the scene,—a generation born 
since the war, young men educated in a commercial 
era, and with new blood that runs unclotted by the 

t conflict. Sectional questions will no longer afford 
the uneducated demagogue a political advantage, as 
such, over the scholar, the lawyer, or the merchant. 
For the first time in half a century, the stigma has 
been removed from the honorable pursuit of politics. 
As our social conditions continue to approximate those 
of England, the lingering prejudice against college- 
bred men will disappear, and that element will occupy 
the prominence in legislation which it enjoys in other 
hases of our national life. 

One naturally asks, What is '»eing done to feed the 
sources of future influence in the new profession 
which will virtually be established when the people 
resume their sovereignty? Already our best insti- 
tutions of learning are shaping their instruction to 
meet the demand of the times. Harvard, Yale, and 
Johns Hopkins now afford excellent facilities for a 
thorough education in political science and for the 
discussion of current public problems ; while, at Col- 
ambia, the subject occupies a special department, with 
prize lectureships for the best original work. Besides 
the teachings of the best attainable text-books, much is 
accomplished by the personal influence of the instruct- 
ors, who in some instances have awakened the pupils 
to enthusiastic interest in the subject. It is through 
such personal agencies, if at all, that a higher tone is to 
be reached in our public life. What could not be 
expected of a professorship of politics with such a man 
in the chair, for instance, as Dr. Lieber, or Charles 
Sumner, or President Woolsey, or Mr. George William 
Curtis ? 

It is easy to scoff at the absurdity of educating 
men for a profession so dependent upon the suffrages 
of their neighbors ; but are not lawyers and physicians 
thus dependent? And is not the spoils system merely 
an interference with the law of supply and demand ? 
And when the superiority of the educated statesman 
were once evident, would he not be employed as 
readily and as long as the lawyer or the physician ? 
For one result of the vital teaching of political princi- 
ples will be the preparation of educated men, if not 
to lead, at least to select the leaders. 

Stripped of its old bombast, the truth still remains 
that the political interest o” the world is centered in 
America, and awaits the realization of our destiny. 
We cannot too soon or too laboriously set to work to 
create an atmosphere about the minds of young men 
which will nourish a high ideal of political duty, and 
make a political career as honorable here as in Eng- 
land. Emerson, in “The Fortune of the Republic,” 
—that noble last word of warning and encouragement 
to his countrymen,— exclaims, with a prescience of 
patriotic faith: “I not only see a career at home for 
more genius than we have, but for more than there is 
in the world.” 


Over-organized School Systems. 


THERE has been in New York, during the past win- 
ter, a very unusual interest in the public schools of 
the city. This interest has been due largely to a series 
of articles in the “ Mail and Express” newspaper, in 
which the workings of the system were exhibited 
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more thoroughly and systematically than they ever 
before have been in the daily press. Commenting 
upon these articles, the editor of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly,” in a recent number of that magazine, struck 
a lusty blow at machine education. In deference to 
public opinion on the subject, the Board of Edu- 
cation, at the beginning of the new year, undertook, 
in the words of one of its members, to “ease up the 
machine” by modifying the course of study, and mak- 
ing a few changes in the direction of elasticity. These 
changes have not been long enough in operation to 
enable one to judge fairly of their effects. Our pur- 
pose here is to indicate the main features of the ma- 
chine as it has existed in New York for some years 
past, and to point from them a moral for schools of 
other cities. It will be necessary, then, to restrict our 
view to those particular features of the system which 
bear upon the end in view. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of the New York sys- 
tem is the superintendency. That, more than any- 
thing else, makes it the machine it is. The course of 
study prescribes what subjects, and what portions of 
each subject, shall be taught in each grade. It is the 
duty of the assistant superintendents to find out 
whether the exact ground laid down for each class 
has been covered by it, and how well the work has 
been done. In order to this, they visit each school 
at least once every year, and examine every class. 
The results of the examinations, recorded on a scale 
of percentages, are reported to the superintendent, 
and from these reports he estimates the character of 
the instruction. In this way, by having the same men 
examine all the schools, and by compa.ing one school 
and one class with another, a wonderful uniformity is 
secured, both in methods and in results. Every 
school is made just as much like every other school as 
possible. Children of the same grade in different 
schools are taught the same parts of the same subjects 
in the same way at the same time. 

Even this, however, is not enough. In order to secure 
the completest uniformity, another step is necessary. 
If the liberty were given him, each teacher might use 
his own method of reaching the result supposed to be 
aimed at — the education of the pupil. Such diversity is 
effectually prevented by a provision which makes the 
teacher's standing dependent upon the percentage 
obtained by his class in examination. If the class ob- 
tains a certain per cent., the teacher is marked “ excel- 
lent ” ; for a somewhat smaller per cent., he is marked 
. ”; and for a still smaller, “fair” or “bad.” 
If two “fairs” or any worse mark stand against a 
teacher’s name in the superintendent’s book, he is a 
marked man, in more senses than one. The teacher’s 
standing being thus entirely dependent upon the per- 
centage obtained by his class in the yearly examina- 
tion, the strongest incentive is provided for him to 
teach, not in the way that seems to him best for the 
class, but in the way that will enable his class to meet 
the questions of the examiners. It follows that he does 
not desire liberty in regard to his methods of teach- 
ing. He wants to know exactly how much of each 
subject will be required by the examiner, and just 
how that official wishes the subject taught. Theoret- 
ically the teacher is required by the examiners to de- 
velop in his class the ability to think and to reason ; 
practically, he is driven to obtain “good marks” by 
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drilling them upon such questions as he has reason to 
expect will be asked at examination. 

Just at present the New York system 1s in a transi- 
tion state, in which the principals temporarily have 
far more liberty to use their own methods than they 
have had for twenty years past. The “ Manual,” a 
teacher’s hand-book, in which are laid down minute 
directions in regard to methods, is in process of re- 
vision. This manual has proved an excellent servant, 
but a bad master. Originally written*as a book of 
suggestions in regard to methods, it was made man- 
datcry by the Board of Education, against the protest 
even of its authors. What effect the revised manual, 
used according to its original suggestive purpose, will 
have upon the system it is impossible to predict; but 
as this system has been working for many years, as 
it is still working to a large extent, through the mo- 
mentum gathered in these years, and as it is in danger 
of working again after the revision of the manual, a 
more complete and effective method of stifling indi- 
viduality in teacher and pupil could not be devised. 
As a machine, the system is perfect; but the end of 
this machine is its own perfection, and not the de- 
velopment of the faculties of the children. Under such 
conditions as these, education becomes a mere drill; 
stuffing is encouraged, or rather demanded ; the re- 
lation between teacher and pupil is made, so far as 
possible, entirely mechanical; and the training is 
robbed of that ethical element, that relation to char- 
acter and conduct, which should be its most impor- 
tant constituent. 

A certain degree of organization in schools is ab- 
solutely necessary. An ungraded school is chaotic. 
The evils of disorganization have been clearly per- 
ceived ; and the steps of grading the single school, of 
securing uniformity in different schools of the same 
grade, and of appointing a superintendent, a part of 
whose duty it is to see that the schools do preserve a 
certain degree of uniformity, have already been taken 
in most of our cities. The tendency seems to be 
toward the New York type, and the danger is that in 
shunning the evils of a lack of system, system is 
likely to be sought for its own sake. If this be granted 
—that schools in our American cities are tending 
toward over-organization,— it becomes a problem of 
very great importance how to secure a reasonable de- 
gree of system without crippling the teacher in his 
efforts toward the free expansion of the pupil’s mind. 
Some machinery, doubtless, we must have; but the 
end of education is the development of character, and 
character cannot be machine-made by any process 
whatever. 

In the solution of this problem, superintendents of 
schools must bear the most important part. A 
thorough knowledge of the principles of education, 
and a wise adaptation of those principles, will enable 
superintendents to develop their schools in the right 
direction. Their supervision should be intelligent and 
sympathetic; they should be the helpers, and not 
merely the judges, of their teachers; they should ex- 
plain why certain methods are founded on right prin- 
ciples, and why certain others are not; they should 
occasionally take hold of a class and develop a subject 
in the teacher’s presence, in order to show how under- 
lying principles may be practically applied. A large 
part of these duties might be performed by principals, 
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who ought to be men fitted for such work. The dis. 
tribution of supervisory functions is a mere matter of 
detail. The teachers’ standing should not depend 
entirely upon periodical examinations of their classes 
in the New York style. Courses of lectures by emi- 
nent educators should be provided for teachers, and 
they should have the means of making a continual 
advance in the science and art of their profession. 

In ways like these the problem we have indicated 
may be solved, and the dangers of over-organization, 
so strikingly exemplified by the school system of New 
York, may be avoided. 


Two Rich Men, 


Two men have lately passed away from life among 
us whom we should have been glad to make immor- 
tal. William E. Dodge and Peter Cooper were con- 
spicuous examples of men of wealth using their wealth 
in promoting the wealth of others. They, in their own 
manner of living, solved the problem of capital and 
labor. Ifall rich men followed their system, and found 
riches to be only a means of doing good, all envy, jeal- 
ousy, and hatred of the rich would fade from the hearts 
of the poor, and society would be freed from one of its 
most vexatious annoyances and most threatening dan- 
gers. But where one rich man appreciates the true use 
of wealth, a hundred regard it only as an instrument 
for luxurious indulgence and vulgar display, or for 
miserly and meaningless hoarding. It is this false use 
of wealth that loosens all the joints of society and 
makes our future uncertain, The reason why the two 
men whom we have named were fountains of blessing, 
is to be found not in demagogism, by which a Tweed 
gives coal to the poor as a means to secure votes, but 
in a benevolence which seeks the welfare of others as 
its end. Dodge and Cooper sought no office nor 
worldly honors. They were too noble to be receiv- 
ers. They lived on the higher plane of giving. They 
understood the Master’s words: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.”” They had an exquisite de- 
light (such as the miser or spendthrift never knew) 
in an economy of benevolence, and made it the busi- 
ness of their lives to minister to the wants of men. 
What to the mass of men would be self-denial was to 
them the healthy outflow of a generous spirit. To have 
these streams dried up is a calamity not only to those 
who were immediately benefited, but to the whole city, 
which loses the force of these living examples of virtue. 

The great, greedy crowd of money-getters were re- 
buked and bewildered when they saw the venerable 
man of fourscore and ten still planning how best to 
help the deserving poor. The weak creatures who 
make up fashionable society could not but get a 
glimpse of an idea that there were higher prizes than 
dog-carts and yachts, and all the paraphernalia of social 
distinction. :; 

Peter Cooper was the antipodal energy to that 
of certain other rich men in our community, dead and 
living. The one energy came from heaven, the other 
came from a very different place. The one infuses 
health into the community; the other poisons every- 
thing it touches. The one energy is modest and lov- 
ing; the other is brass-browed as Satan, and stirs up 
the fires of hell in the human breast. 

To the youth of our city and country the two 
benevolent lives to which we have referred have been 
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a useful Iésson. How many of these may have been 
brought over to the practice of virtue by these honored 
names! How many young men, ready to start in the 
selfish life of the multitude, may have been checked 
py the discovery in these examples of a truer happiness 
to be pursued by a holier road! 

The best sermon that can be preached on the sub- 
ject of riches and their use is to point to these noble 
lives. They are facts and not theories. They cannot 
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be doubted or denied. They lived among us and left 
the truth established concretely for the examination 
and admiration of all. They have made more glowing 
and striking the contrast between the pure joys of 
beneficence and the feverish excitements, jealousies, 
trickeries, dishonesties, and cruelties of the grasp for 
gain. Many theoretic nostrums are recommended for 
diseased society, but lives like those of Dodge and 
Cooper give health wherever their influence extends. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


On the Dynamite Policy —by an Irish-American. 


Tue Irish land question, and the past and present 
condition of the Irish peasantry, have assumed during 
the last two or three years more general interest out- 
side of Great Britain than at any previous period of 
time. This has been brought about, in my opinion, 
by the persistent efforts of Mr. Charles S. Parnell 
and his colleagues in the British Parliament, in organ- 
izing the Land League and keeping the subject of 
the wrongs of Ireland before Parliament, in and out 
of time. Mr. Parnell has, no doubt, believed that this 
was the best and only effective means of obtaining re- 
dress for his long-suffering countrymen. That there 
has been in the past, and there is now, wide-spread dis- 
tress and unnecessary suffering inflicted on the Irish 
peasantry and farmers with small holdings, in the 
South and West of Ireland, there is no question. 
That these poor people, overworked, badly fed, and 
scantily clothed, have suffered wrongs inhuman in 
character, and which no other people would bear with 
such patience and Christian fortitude, is a fact clear 
to those who have visited Ireland to study the condi- 
tion of the people with unbiased feelings, and gifted 
with the power of close observation. 

I have traveled through Ireland five times during 
the last ten years, and I know from personal observa- 
tion that these people have flagrant wrongs heaped 
upon them, and the bulk of them work harder, with 
less encouragement, and have less left when the year’s 
rent is paid, than any similar class in Europe. Every 
available article raised on their small holdings is saved 
and sold to meet the rent when due. I have witnessed 
dozens of ejectments under circumstances that seemed 
heartless and cruel and sufficient to make one’s blood 
run cold. 

These noticeable wrongs and consequent suffering 
of the peasantry and small tenants, forcibly ejected 
from their homes by unsympathetic landlords, natu- 
rally engender bitter and hostile feelings which break 
out occasionally in acts of violence toward the agents, 
for the owners of the land seldom appear among the 
tenants. These acts are usually magnified and exag- 
gerated by the English press, and it only gives one 
side of the story. It has always seemed strange to me, 
in discussing these questions with intelligent Eng- 
lishmen, who are fair and generous on other subjects, 
that they do not understand the Irish question, or 


from prejudice they misrepresent the true condition 
of the Irish situation. 

These long-continued grievances and hardships of 
the small tenants are traceable, in my opinion, to a 
class known as non-resident landlords, who have their 
rents collected and their business transacted through 
efficient agents, a body of men as heartless as their 
masters. These Irish landlords spend the bulk of 
their income, and all of their time, in England and 
on the continent. They seem to be without national 
pride or human instincts so far as their tenants 
are concerned. They take no steps and spend no 
money to help elevate or improve the wretched con- 
dition of the small farmers in the South and West of 
Ireland. There are no people who are more grateful 
and responsive to just and fair treatment than the 
Irish peasants, but they have but few chances to ex- 
hibit these feelings in the districts of Ireland named. 
Every Irish-American, worthy of the name, is deeply 
interested in the best way to bring about reform and 
build up a better and healthier state of feeling be- 
tween landlord and tenant in a peaceful and equitable 
manner. 

But just here I desire to say, in the most emphatic 
language, that every respectable Irish-American whom 
I know, condemns the acts of the low-lived scoundrels 
who take any part, directly or indirectly, in such at- 
tempts as have been recently made to destroy life and 
property by the hellish method of dynamite, or crimes 
like the Phoenix Park murders. Such low and das- 
tardly acts bring the cause into disrepute, and those 
who commit them are not and cannot be true friends 
of Ireland. These crimes alienate the friendship and 
sympathy of the enlightened Christians of all nation- 
alities;—a sympathy which is sure to be extended 
toward any brave people who are suffering from un- 
just laws. 

P. T. Quinn. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne Again. 


THERE are two or three points in connection with 
the fragmentary story left by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and published recently under the name of “ Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret,” which seem to me to have been 
but imperfectly considered by the critics. The story, 
with its accompanying “studies,” calls our attention 
to the methods of a great artist as well as of a great 
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genius. That has often been said. We can see the 
artist sporting with the gaunt, solid frame-work of his 
images as if they were toy structures. In the early 
days we were taught to believe that gloom mastered 
the man, but by the help of these “studies,” we see 
that it was he who called forth the gloom and remand- 
ed it to its place again, — circumscribing, shaping it, 
summoning the sunshine to touch it into delicate fan- 
tastic forms, molding it as perfectly as the creative 
mind ever molds its creature. He is as much the 
conjurer as Prospero, who summoned the “ spirits of 
the vasty deep,” or as Shakspere, who summoned 
Prospero. 

It is clear enough to the ordinary reader that the 
early chapters of the story, while more than tentative, 
are far less than final. The author has got the order 
of attendance regulated. The story has taken shape 
not only to the reader’s mind, but clearly has a shaping 
nearly satisfactory to the author, although far from be- 
ing illuminated, intensified, enriched, as Hawthorne 
always enriched his perfect work, with poetical fancies 
and spiritual suggestion. There is here and there a 
grain of coarseness, not yet refined ; of crudeness, not 
yet polished ; some inelegance of diction which would 
have tried his very soul to see in print. In this 
respect—in its finish and polish—the work in the 
first seven chapters is behind the “ American Note- 
Books,” which bear the marks of being written in 
leisure moments when the writer could pause to 
pursue a fancy or elaborate a description. In these 
chapters, he is either fitting together previous studies, 
as he means the parts to stand—bending the beams, 
so to speak, to make them take their final shape and 
place, or, in some spurt of the imagination, fashion- 
ing with great rapidity some connecting structure, 
in too much haste and glow to be nice in the elab- 
oration. The stress of the workmanship is visible; but 
its greatness and solidity are worthy of the study of 
our modern school of novelists. 

The persons are greatly typical — Elsie, with the 
mysteries of womanhood; Ned, with the spirit of a 
nobleman working in the atmosphere of democracy ; 
the grim Doctor, with the implacable passions of a 
granitic nature, gradually, though never entirely, yield- 
ing to the gentle rain of human sympathies,—even 
the musty corners of his cobwebby study breaking into 
that golden glow which cobwebs may take on when 
lifted into the sunshine; Colcord, with that wholly 
spiritual but impotent nature which Hawthorne had 
previously painted in Clifford; Lord Braithwaite, with 
the Italian subtlety and instinctive diabolism of a de- 
scendant of the Borgias. These are all great types, 
and clearly marked. It is easy to see that if the 
author had carried out his purpose, the uncertainties 
of touch would have disappeared, the moral signifi- 
cance of the characters would have been intensified, 
the mystery would have taken truer relations to re- 
alities, the passions would have become,not more typi- 
cal of the profounder passions of society, but more in 
harmony with the beautiful spiritual forces. As it 

@stands now, imperfect in a hundred ways, but pretty 
fully blocked out, there is nothing inferior in the con- 
ception to that of the “ Scarlet Letter.” 

Each part of the picture has its own local atmos- 
phere. In New England, the bleakness of win- 
ter, the somberness of innumerable grave-yards, the 


stillness of a wilderness, the gloom of Calvinistic 
theology; in England, the sensuous steam of the 
roasting-spit and the clatter of old silver, rising amid 
the antique glories of old ruins. Parts of the English 
picture are finished; other parts are hardly even 
plotted, while in the American portion the story js 
evidently completely plotted, but scarcely a thing pol- 
ished. Elsie’s share in the story is only hinted. [t 
is clearly not intended to be great, but rather sunny, 
and effective as sunshine. She is no heroine, but she 
is reserved to be the delight of the reader’s eye, for 
his heart to rest upon in the midst of the darker hues 
of the story; while Ned is to be no hero, but, like 
Hamlet, the sport of Destiny. Both Ned and Elsie 
are exquisitely conceived, but they are to be the 
puppets of great and unrevealed powers. As Ham- 
let’s love yields, and Ophelia goes down, when ambi- 
tion and revenge enter, so here, when the implac- 
able spirit of age-long jealousy and inherited hate are 
to be considered, love is a minor affair, flinging its 
gleam upon the canvas, but no more. It is enough for 
the author’s purposes if it be there in the morning to 
brighten the hill-tops, and in the evening to lend its 
tints to the western clouds. 

But the point which interests me most, and which, I 
think, has been less clearly brought out by the critics, 
is one that touches close upon the methods of our 
present novelists, who, like Hawthorne, like Irving 
and Cooper, and John Neal and Bancroft and Motley, 
go abroad for a larger intellectual atmosphere, but, 
unlike those writers, strike a malarial tract of it, and 
come home to us with a cold chill upon them. With 
Hawthorne, this certainly was not the case. We find 
everywhere in these studies, as we find in Irving, the 
broader horizon which foreign travel gives. The 
shy, deep-eyed New Englander was peculiarly 
fitted by nature to find poetical inspiration in the 
Old World. He loved its past long before he had 
seen it, and found in its traditions the mysterious 
working of forces which had reached over to 
America. He loved the old somber atmosphere as 
only an American can. How well he could create 
its counterfeit is seen in the Puritan novels. 
Better than any of the English romancers, better 
even than Scott, it seems to me, he could feel the 
poetical charm and spiritual influence of an old, 
ivy-crowned castle, or of a “venerable brother- 
hood” of English elms. But he’ preserved, in the 
glaring light of an English dining-hall, the essential 
sanity of mind that accompanied his stage-coach rides 
among the New England hills. His was a mind brood- 
ing over the mystery of life, searching, in human faces 
and human speech, as well as among the ruins of 
man’s work, for the key to his graver action. The 
movements of his persons are everywhere under con- 
trol. He is the wizard, weaving the mystery, but keep- 
ing the key to it, and never involving himself in his 
own meshes. The mystery was one of superstitions,— 
an atmosphere for which he was not responsible, but 
which he must work into his web, with all its dreamy 
additions, as a thing found in existence. His was not 
the business of science to dispel illusions, but to show 
them. His pictures were always such as required this 
setting. Note, in the Italian novel, how he prepared 
the background, taking in the art and culture, the 
subtlety and passion of the Italy of the Middle Ages. 
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Hlis stage is to present the scenery, not alone of kings 
and dead antiquities, but the artistic aspirations em- 
bodied in antique ruins, the faded passions represented 
in crypts and moldy dungeons. He was picturing a 
world in ruins, a world dead hundreds of years ago, 
but in and out of which life is still creeping, affected 
still by the dead past. The life of to-day is small com- 
pared with its background. Man, as an individual, is 
infinitesimal ; but the shadow of mankind, as it lingers 
from the past and broods over to-day, is vast and 
awful. This is the motive of the New England 
romances, particularly of the “House of the Seven 
Gables,” and the motive grew stronger when the 
author was planning this last work. He was most 
certainly trying his hand at that international novel 
of which we hear so much. His studies ran in 
that direction, and his mind was at work pow- 
erfully in the effort to disentangle modern England 
fom monumental England, to get the life of to-day 
square against the magnificent débris of old castles 
and old inherited glories, and to contrast with this the 
working idea of the American system, which he, both 
from his patriotic and his manly instinct, considered 
the loftier ideal. 

The results of this study are seen in the long and 
penetrating analysis of the old warden’s character and 
‘that of his confréres. Looked at as a delineation, 
though far from complete, of national characteristics, 
the work is deeper and loftier to my thinking than 
those works of to-day which claim to portray national 
traits, — because it goes below the surface. Hawthorne 
was an artist, and loved the beauty of the Old World ; 
but he had the Puritan manhood, and his struggle to 
show the finer meaning of it is almost painful. 


James Herbert Morse. 


On Mr. Cable's Readings. 


Mr. GeorGE W. CABLE has been giving some 
readings from his own books in Hartford, one in pub- 
lic, and two in private parlors, An ordinary “ read- 
ing” is one of the entertainments that reconcile us 
to the brevity of life and beget a longing to go to 
the land where there will be no more sighing and 
no more reading. But Mr. Cable is not an elocu- 
tionist, and has none of the smart bravery of the 
professional which we admire, and praise, and shun, 
He is just an interpreter of his own writings, and 
by a method so simple and so without pretence 
that it seems to lack all art— until we attempt to ac- 
count for the effect produced. This effect was not so 
satisfactory before a large and miscellaneous audience 
as in presence of a small, compact, and more sympa- 
thetic one, partly because the selections were not so 
judiciously made for the public performance, and 
partly because of the limitations in the writer himself 
and in his material. 

Mr. Cable’s work is delicate and subtle, and his inter- 
pretations of it must be the same. The lovescene between 
Aurora and Honoré Grandissime is a fascinating model 
for all apprentices in the art of fiction, full of tenderness, 
witchery, and the utmost archness and finesse of a 
woman about to capitulate. To broaden and exagger- 
ate this refined and delicate scene so as to satisfy the 
spectators and listeners in the back seats of a large 
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hall, to substitute for the bashful, half-broken utter- 
ances of love the loud tones of the eloquent elocution- 
ist, is to lose a certain charm of the proceeding. If 
you have ever tried to make love through an ear- 
trumpet, you will understand what I mean. The pub- 
lic reading of this was delightful, but it lacked the 
subtle shading which the author gave it in private. 

That which thoroughly captivated his hearers in the 
private readings was “ Posson Jone’,” the last sketch 
in “Old Creole Days.” In originality of creation, in 
exquisite moral distinctions, in distinct dramatic force, 
this seems to be the most important addition that 
American literature has received in many years. It 
has refinement, breadth, and humor; it gives us two 
new types; it is as complete as a miniature portrait, 
and yet it is so freely and largely placed upon the 
canvas that we feel no limitations. The author has 
not given us a study of two men only, but a wide 
picture of human life. 

Mr. Cable is a master of the Creole dialect, and in 
his mouth the broken English of Jules St. Ange, de- 
licious in its elisions and accent, interpreted to us per- 
fectly the character of the insouciant, conscienceless, 
kind-hearted, volatile Creole. The writer does not 
describe him nor analyze him; he simply places Jules 
before us with a dramatic skill that is very rare. And 
the reader brings him out from the page in all 
his airy substantiality and elusive, non-moral gayety. 

“ What a man thing right is righ/ ; ’tis all ’abit. A 
man muz nod go again’ his conscien’. My faith, do 
you thing I would go again’ my conscien’ ?” 

It is not the drinking of coffee, but the buying it 
on the Sabbath that troubles the parson. 

“Ah! c'est very true. For you it would be a sin, 
mais for me it is only ‘abit. Rilligion is a very 
strange; I know a man one time, he thing it was 
wrong to go to cock-fight Sunday evening.” 

“Ah!” continued St. Ange, as they descended the 
stairs, “I thing every man muz have the rilligion he 
like’ the bez— me, I like the Catéoligue rilligion the 
bez —for me it is the bez. Every man will sure go to 
heaven if he like his rilligion the bez.” 

“ Jools,” said the West-Floridian, laying his great 
hand tenderly upon the Creole’s shoulder, “do you 
think you have any shore hopes of heaven? ” 

“Yass!” replied St. Ange, “I am sure-sure. I 
thing everybody will go to heaven. I thing you will 
go, e¢ I thing Miguel will go, e¢ Joe— everybody, I 
thing,— mais, hof course, not if they not have been 
christen’. Even I thing some niggers will go.” 

While the author was unfolding to his audience a 
life and society unfamiliar to them and entrancing 
them with pictures the reality of which none doubted 
and the spell of which none cared to escape, it oc- 
curred to me that here was the solution of all the 
pother we have recently got into about the realistic 
and the ideal schools in fiction. In “ Posson Jone’,” 
an awkward, camp-meeting, country preacher is the 
victim of a vulgar confidence game; the scenes are 
the street, a drinking place, a gambling saloon, a bull- 
ring, and a calaboose; there is not a “ respectable” 
character in it. Where shall we look for a more faith- 
ful picture of low life? Where shall we find another 
so vividly set forth in all its sordid details? And yet 
see how art steps in, with the wand of genius, to 
make literature! Over the whole the author has cast 
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an ideal light; over a picture that, in the hands of a 
bungling realist, would have been coarse and repel- 
lant he has thrown the idealizing grace that makes 
it one of the most charming sketches in the world. 
Here is nature, as nature only ought to be in litera- 
ture, elevated but never departed from. For me it is 
a good deal truer than a police report, and it adds 
something to life that I would not part with. 

This is not the place for a discussion of Mr. Cable’s 
genius. I only took up my pen to say that those who 
are so fortunate as to have an opportunity to hear 
this author interpret his own fascinating creations 
have a great pleasure ready for them. 


Charies Dudley Warner. 


Barnay as “ Mark Antony.” 


HERR BARNAY’sS vocation was unmistakably pre- 
ordained when he was endowed by Nature with his 
musical, resonant, flexible voice, his graceful and im- 
pressive presence, his noble head with its Roman 
cast of feature and commanding poise. Add to these 
physical gifts, the quick, electric fire, the happy blend- 
ing of Oriental fervor with western versatility and 
vivacity characteristic of his Hungarian temperament, 
and we have the natural actor, who, no less than the 
poet, is born, not made. Possessing these splendid 
inherent qualifications, Herr Barnay has strengthened 
and developed them by the careful training, the earn- 
est and laborious study of a conscientious artist. He 
is master of all the devices of the stage, using a 
freedom and variety of dramatic resource that occa- 
sionally (though only occasionally) verge upon the 
melodramatic. His art belongs to the romantic, real- 
istic school, as opposed to the classic and antique. 
I use, advisedly, the apparently contradictory terms 
“romantic” and “ realistic,” for the great romantic 
revival initiated in literature by Rousseau and his 
followers, and developed by Goethe, Byron, Scott, 
and all the poets of the eighteenth century, was but 
the protest of truth, nature, and realism, against cant 
in morals and the artificial in art. By the singular 
effect of a violent reaction, romanticism to-day in its 
turn has come to signify the very antithesis of truth 
and reality. But this interpretation is only a passing 
accident resulting from the extreme point to which 
the movement was carried, and does not alter the fact 
that the best art may be at the same time very ro- 
mantic and very real. Herr Barnay is seen to most 
advantage in characters that call into play these two 
qualities; while he lacks the serene repose, the maj- 
esty, the restrained power of the finest classic art, he 
is peculiarly fitted for the rendering of brilliant, fiery, 
and impetuous ré/es. As Mark Antony, his masterly 
interpretation of the spirit of the part was not a little 
enhanced by his appropriate type of face and figure, 
which made the illusion complete. Never before was 
more adequate expression given to the triumvir’s 
personal attributes, —his grace, elegance, and mag- 
netism, his moral weakness and intellectual strength, 
his genuine but superficial sympathy, his unscrupu- 
lous ambition, his insinuating, nay, irresistible oratory. 
Herr Barnay is wonderfully fine and subtle in the scene 
immediately following the assassination; the studied 
self-control of his manner, the deeply calculated effect 
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of his conciliatory words to the conspirators, and the 
apparent sincerity with which he clasps the hand of 
each in turn, are worthy of all praise. But beyond 
praise is his sudden, overwhelming outburst of pas- 
sionate grief, when the murderers have departed and 
he flings himself upon Czesar’s corpse. 


“*O pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers,” 


This is one of those “great moments” of sponta. 
neity and power that are the touchstone of quality, 
and that set the stamp upon the actor of genius as 
distinguished from the actor of talent. 

Barnay’s delivery of the funeral oration leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. The Roman mob (evidently drilled 
according to the rules of the Meiningen company, to 
which Barnay at one time belonged) bring his speech 
into admirable relief, swayed and controlled, as they 
seem to be, by his commanding voice and cunning 
rhetoric. Leaning forward on his arms over the pul- 
pit he addresses themat first in a colloquial tone, only 
gradually working up to the eloquent, declamatory 
style of the orator, and visibly studying the effect of 
every inflection upon these coarse, expressive faces, 
He is extremely forcible and original in the concluding 


passage of the speech : 


“ But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that uld move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 


Here he leaves the hearse, beside which he has been 
standing, and winds in and out among the mob, hiss- 
ing forth these lines with half suppressed horror and 
indignation, directly inciting, as it were, each indi- 
vidual to the terrible act of “ mutiny!” 

Within the limits of his temperament, which, as we 
have said, is marked by energy, enthusiasm, and im- 
petuosity, Barnay is an actor of the first rank. His 
repertory: is extensive and varied; but if it were only 
for his Mark Antony, he would deserve to be classed 
with the very few actors who seem not so much to 
interpret as to reveal Shakspere. 


Emma Lazarus. 


On Indian Education and Self-support. 


THE antagonism felt toward the Indian seems to 
result, not so much from conflicts incident to our pos- 
sessing the land, as from his sociologic status which 
differs so widely from our own. It is a comparatively 
recent suggestion that a social condition similar to 
that of the Indian preceded our present advancement, 
and that an intelligent study of archaic forms of 
society may reveal the sources of some of the laws 
and customs which are still potent in our midst. This 
suggestion, however, has not yet affected the bulk of 
our people, and the indiscriminate name of “ savage “3 
is still sufficient, practically, to cut the Indian off from 
human interest and sympathy. 

Indian society is generally supposed to be without 
law or order —a sort of random life; but careful inves- 
tigation is showing that most, if not all, of the tribes 
are organized into gentes, the gens being based 
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relationship; these gentes combine to form 
éres, the fratres join to form the tribe, and tribes 
unite to form confederacies. The gens is, so to speak, 
the social unit. It possesses a distinctive name, signifi- 
cant of its religious or social ancestry ; it has a system 
of names which are given to its members; it has its 
hereditary chief, elective chiefs, and soldiers ; its loca- 
tion in the tribal circle is fixed ; and it has its func- 
tions and duties in the religious and secular tribal cere- 
monies. It is, therefore, a little community possessed 
of distinct powers, but lacking the means of perpetua- 
tion because of the law which forbids a member of a 
gens to marry within his gens. Thus the tie of mar- 
riage and collateral relationship binds the gentes 
together. Each Indian, therefore, is born into his 
gens where he is thenceforth fixed, for he may not set 
up his tent and establish his home except with his 
where his immediate interests and responsibil- 
ities center. The influence of the gens holds even 
when the Indians have broken up the tribal circle 
and scattered out on individual farms; and many 
generations will pass before all traces of this ancient 
social form will cease to exist. 

War among the Indians is generally a private 
enterprise. When a man desires to avenge a wrong, 
or wishes to wander forth in quest of booty, or, if in 
the recklessness of sorrow, he desires to risk his life 
to assuage his grief, he steps out into the tribal circle 
or open space, and announces his intention to go on 
the war-path. Then, when he has fulfilled certain 
ceremonies, he departs, and is followed by those of his 
kindred or friends who care to join in the venture. 
Each one goes voluntarily,—no one is urged or forced 
tobe of the party. War, therefore, rarely involves any 
considerable part of the tribe, and there is no record 
of a war ever being the unanimous wish of the tribe. 
Warfare, partaking of this private aud irresponsible 
character, is more disastrous than when organized 
and national, since it renders life and possessions 
exposed to individual caprice. This custom, so detri- 
mental to the advancement of a people, is, in part, 
counteracted by the authority vested in the chief. 

It is the duty of the chief to prevent quarrels, to set- 
tle those that take place, to preserve harmony in the 
tribe, and to make peace with other tribes. His office 
is semi-religious, and he cannot go on the war-path, or 
lead his people in battle, unless under the stress of 
defensive warfare. Our failure to understand the pri- 
vate character of war-parties and the peaceful duties 
of the chiefs has led to mistakes. Negotiations have 
been entered into between the Government and In- 
dian soldiers, and not with the chiefs of the tribe, who 
were quiet at home. The tribe, not being officially 
represented, either in the war or in the settlement, re- 
garded the whole transaction as a private arrange- 
ment, which could not concern it as a whole. “ Paper 
chiefs,” as the Indians often call those Indian soldiers 
whom our army has sometimes caught and nego- 
tiated with, possess much less influence in the tribe 
than we are wont to fancy. Indians are never counted 
as chiefs unless they are initiated into the office by the 
regular tribal form. 

Indian society has, therefore, its peculiar organiza- 
tion, and is both real and effective. The same is true 
of the religion of the Indian. It, too, binds him fast 
with minute observances, intricate ceremonials, long 
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rituals, on the exact performance of which the welfare 
of his daily life and his future depends. The Indian's 
religious duties begin in his childhood and last through- 
out all his days. Fixity, not freedom, is the character- 
istic of the primitive forms of his society. 

Incapacity and aversion to labor are supposed to be 
characteristic of the Indian, and are spoken of in con- 
nection with his being a hunter, and, in the popular 
notion, to be a hunter is to live for sport and the 
pleasures of the chase. When the food supply is derived 
alone from the precarious chase, the occupation of the 
hunter becomes one of grave responsibility and labor. 
Among many of the tribes, the hunting was under the 
control of leaders, who were appointed to the office 
with certain religious ceremonies, and any person un- 
dertaking private hunting-ventures without the knowl- 
edge and sanction of these leaders would incur seri- 
ous punishment. These rules were rigidly observed 
in the buffalo country. 

Thus the life of an Indian man after reaching ma- 
turity was filled with activities and dangers, and it was 
impossible to avoid such a life in a land devoid of ani- 
mals capable of being domesticated. Sex determined 
the occupation of the individual. The men composed 
the combatant force; they were the protectors and 
hunters. The women formed the non-combatant part 
of the community, and were the agricultural and in- 
dusirial portion of the people. Many of the peculiarities 
of the Indian race and custom are traceable to the ab- 
sence of domestic animals. Our more fortunate race, 
being bred on a continent where lived the sheep and 
the ox, laid upon these animals the burden of food 
supply, and the mind, thus freed from its most press- 
ing need, asserted its creative power and devised bet- 
ter modes of living, and gradually society developed 
into codrdinated forms and industries. It is a sug- 
gestive speculation to consider what would have been 
our present condition had our immediate ancestors 
been forced to accept the poverty of this country in 
respect to animals, cereals, and fruits. When we look 
at the Indian mode of life, it is important to remem- 
ber his environment on this continent and its potent 
limitations. 

It is worth noticing that the Indians have not 
invented a lock and key, as it opens a singular vista 
concerning their estimate of possessions. When about 
to leave their villages, they place their goods in cache 
to prevent loss from their enemies. Thieving among 
them is rare; the chiefs enforce the return of articles 
stolen. It would almost drop the race from the list 
of mankind to assert that Indians never stole ; but it 
may truly be stated that stealing is not a characteristic 
trait. The contrary prejudice on our part is queerly 
indicated in the following quotation from an official 
communication: “ They (the Indians spoken of) are 
honest, or at least as honest as it is usual for Indians 
to be. Ihave never known them to steal, and their 
word can usually be relied upon.” 

Treachery toward a friend is almost unknown 
among Indians. Toward an enemy it is as it is with 
us: “All is fair in war.” To the outside observer 
vengeance often seems indiscriminately practiced by 
the Indians ; but according to their laws of the respon 
sibility of kinship, the acts find explanation. Among 
the Indians, kindred rise and fall together ; any or all 
can be held responsible for the act of any one of kin 
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whether all are cognizant of the act or not. According 
to our law, innocent and ignorant persons may thus 
be made to suffer; but according to Indian law, kin- 
ship must bear the burden. It is not many centuries 
since a similar code held us in its clutch. 

When fairly dealt with, the Indians are, as a rule, 
friendly, honest, and true. Truthfulness is an Indian 
trait, the ideal man is “straight.” “1 have talked to you 
without branches,” said a venerable chief. The In- 
dian idea of truth is simple, literal, hugging close to 
the fact, and this idea is consonant with his elaborate 
social and religious ceremonies. “It is,” or “It is 
not,”’ covers all the ground to the Indian, and he finds 
it difficult to comprehend the contingencies which 
hedge about our life and thought. 

A careful study of the Indian reveals him to be a 
man bearing the marks of a common human nature. 
His peculiar environment has developed him in lines 
which do not coincide with our lines of development. 
If his ancient environment were to continue unaltered, 
there would be little hope of any speedy or great 
modification of his ancient social and religious forms ; 
but his environment has already changed, and he is 
to-day stranded upon unknown and untried circum- 
stances. For this change we are directly responsible, 
as well as for the difficulties invclved and their solu- 
tion. We have corraled the Indian and tried by vari- 
ous expedients to postpone facing the problem of his 
future, until at last further delay is impossible. His 
future is indissolubly linked to our own, and the wel- 
fare of both races demands careful consideration of 
the question before us and the difficulties involved 
in it. 

According to the last report of the Indian Commis- 
sioner, there are in the territory of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, 262,366 Indians. Of this number 
64,393 belong to the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
Indian Territory and the Six Nations of New York 
State, leaving 197,973 Indians whose treaties and re- 
lations place them in direct line with our responsi- 
bility. The amount of land held in reservations is 
224,259 square miles, covering an area of 143,525,960 
acres. Deducting the amount belonging to the civil- 
ized tribes before mentioned, which is 19,672,147 
acres, of which only 9,500,352 are classed as tilla- 
ble, there remains 123,853,813 acres, contained in 
about 124 reservations, not including the Pueblo vil- 
lages. These reservations are under the management 
of fifty-six agencies, and are scattered over eleven 
States and nine territories. There are, besides, 15,434 
Indians living at large without Governmental super- 
vision or special land provision, and this number 

does not include the remnants of tribes living in the 
Eastern States. 

The wide extent of country over which these tracts 
of land are spread, the variety of products, and the 
character of the soil, should prevent too sweeping gen- 
eralizations when one is considering how the Indians 
are to become self-supporting on these lands. 

Heretofore, the question of Indian land tenure has 
overshadowed all other considerations pertaining to 
his welfare. Important as is this question, the statis- 
tics contained in the commissioner’s report show it to 
be less simple than has, been supposed. Of the 123,- 
853,813 acres contained in the 124 reservations and 
set apart for the support of the 197,973 Indians, only 
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8,096,463 acres are reported as tillable, which would 
give not quite five acres to each Indian. This calcula. 
tion, however, is based upon an even distribution of 
the tillable land, according to the location of the 
population, but the report shows that the tillable 
land is very unevenly distributed. Another obstacle 
perhaps, is the Indian’s view of land tenure. He dons 
not see how land, which is as necessary to the welfare 
of animated nature as air and water, can be withdrawn 
from the common weal and appropriated to the use of 
an individual. 

The question, therefore, of the Indian becoming self. 
supporting is something more than giving the Indians 
titles, and telling them “to go to work on their 
lands,” even if every Indian were adapted to farming. 

Agriculture, where the land is suitable, will un- 
doubtedly be the employment of a large number of 
Indians ; but it is clearly impossible for all, since there 
does not remain enough tillable land to yield support 
from the soil alone. The inexperienced labor of the 
Indian adds to the difficulty, and this arises from his 
isolation and consequent lack of training by means of 
observation and contact with farmers. It may not be 
inopportune to allude here to the fact that heretofore 
tilling the land has been considered by the Indians as 
woman’s work, and the Indian man possesses the 
aversion, common in our own race, of one sex enter- 
ing upon the conventional occupation of the opposite 
sex. Nor is civilization as viewed by the Indian 
woman without its drawbacks. Their status is one of 
independence in many ways, particularly as to prop- 
erty. Once when our laws respecting married women 
were being explained to them, an Indian matron ex- 
claimed, “ I’m glad I’m not a white woman! ” 

A considerable portion of the land classed as tillable 
requires irrigation, and to make such land profitable, 
capital and intelligent labor are needed to construct 
ditches, canals, flumes, etc., and to keep them in 
repair. A considerable portion of the land reserved 
is suitable for herding, and there are many persons in 
our midst who advocate this occupation for the Indians 
as especially suitable, and quote the advance of our 
race in the remote past, through herding. The envi- 
ronment of our race was very different from the con- 
ditions of this continent, where the absence of animals 
capable of domestication has left the Indian without 
an heredity which would tend to make him successful 
in the care of animals. Herding is to-day, not a 
pastoral occupation, but a business requiring capital, 
executive ability, and a knowledge of the market. 
None of these requirements are at present possible 
to the Indian, particularly with his barrier of lan- 
guage and ignorance of commercial methods. 

Looking at the Indian tribes from a close personal 
knowledge and study of their life and customs, it 
seems plainly indicated that variety of occupation and 
modes of winning self-support is to be the rule with 
them, as it is with us. Nor can one expect that every 
Indian will become an industrious, enterprising land- 
holder. There will be such among the tribes, but 
there will also be the shiftless, indolent class that 
exists in every community. Our method of treating 
the race has been to level down, and to attempt to 
make all alike. The results have been unfortunate. 
It is the salvation’ of a people to permit those who 
can to advance and distance the less vigorous. 
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The industrial schools at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
Hampton, Virginia, and Forest Grove, Oregon, are 
movements toward recognizing the value of the indi- 
vidual Indian. At these schools he is taught trades, the 
orth of labor, and personal responsibility, and, thus 
is prepared to cope with the world and earn his own 
living. The Indian has always been a kind of artisan, 
and his hand is skilled by long heredity to steady lines 
and strokes, more fine than heavy. The trend of his 
past turns him toward the shop where the work of the 

and hand is codrdinated. To the truth of this state- 
ment, it is only needful to call to mind the silver work 
of Northern and Southern Indians, the bows and ar- 
rows and other weapons, the wrorght bone imple- 
ments, the pipes, both historic and prehistoric; nor 
should woman’s handicraft be forgotten, — her weaving, 
quill embroidery, the articles made of skin, bark, and 
wood; her pottery-making and free-hand ornamenta- 
tion. Our museums bear ample testimony to the in- 
dustrial ability of our native races. The Indian, there- 
fore, is not lazy; but he does not labor as we labor ; he 
has not learned the value of persistent work, which 
begets provision and care for the future, and hissenvi- 
ronment in the past has been of such a character as to 
furnish no suggestion as to the need of such care-taking, 
but rather the contrary. The one thing imperatively 
needed for the Indian is industrial education. Educate 
him thus, and he becomes a friendly neighbor and co- 
worker; keep him in ignorance and isolation, and he 
becomes dangerous to his own future and to those 
about him. 

‘ The Commission’s report states that the number 
of Indian children who are of school age (exclusive 
of the five civilized tribes) is 34,662; and this is an 
underestimate, as several tribes are not reported. The 
number of reservation schools is given as 73 board- 
ing, 105 day, and 2 night schools. These schools are 
maintained at a cost to the Government of $278,733, ex- 
dusive of rations and of part of the clothing. Various 
religious societies contribute $58,725, and the State 
of New York $17,644. The industrial schools at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, Forest Grove, Oregon, and the 
Indian department at Hampton, Virginia, receive 
from the Government $91,394, and religious societies 
give to these institutions $49,882. It is not improper 
to state that, but for generous outside support, the 
effectiveness of these schools would be seriously 
curtailed. Those now in operation can accommodate 
only 10,202 children, leaving a school population of 
24,460 without any possible means of education or 
instruction in the ways of civilized life. 

Where is the block in the way of educating these 
children? It is in Congress, which should appropriate 
the money. It is but just to say that there are men in 
Congress who appreciate the need of education for the 
Indian, who desire to have the money appropriated ; 
but they are surrounded by such a dead-weight of in- 
difference and ignorance that they can make little 
headway. This year the appropriations are inad- 
equate, considering the needs and just demands. 
Treaty obligations, the appeal of the Indians through 
their agents, the urgent request of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and the plain setting forth of the 
Secretary of the Interior, failed to move the Congress- 
men from their short-sighted policy and false notions 
of economy. It is cause for congratulation that the 
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present Secretary of the Interior is seriously and prac- 
tically in earnest to secure education for the Indian. 
In his report he offsets war expenses against a plan for 
educating annually 10,000 Indian children, and adds : 


“It is believed that with an annual expenditure of 
between five and six million dollars, during the next 
fifteen years, for educational purposes of the character 
indicated, the danger of Indian outbreaks may be 
avoided, and the great mass of Indian youth at least 
made self-supporting.” 


That such prudent counsel should fall short of prac- 
tice for the lack of money gives rise to the query 
whether there remair.s any other available resource 
by which industrial education can be provided for the 
Indian in the near future. Turning to the report, we 
find that a considerable part of the 115,957,350 acres 
classed as untillable is adapted to herding. Men 
with capital and various corporations are coveting 
these plains, and even now negotiations are pending 
for the purchase of millions of these acres. Other 
portions of the untillable land lie in regions of known 
mineral wealth. Valuable mines have already been 
discovered, and prospecting parties are secretly push- 
ing their investigations. The day is not far distant 
when these lands will also fall into the hands of those 
who can develop their hidden wealth. 

The great reservations are sure to be broken up, 
and it is best that they should he, best for the Indians, 
best for civilization and for our own race. Isolation 
is ruin to the Indians, and brings injury to us as well. 
There is no safety for any people except in education, 
law, and freedom. 

A considerable portion of the land held for the 
Indians is not secured by treaty, but by executive 
order; and when land of this tenure is withdrawn, 
little if any compensation will be given to the Indians. 
A detailed examination of the treaty lands shows that 
it is not prudent to delay longer the conserving of the 
land capital of the Indians. The income which can be 
secured from the sale of surplus lands will be none 
too large to meet the needs of industrial schools fitted 
to prepare the Indian youth to earn their living by 
intelligent labor, by which alone they can secure their 
future welfare and advancement. The well known 
“ Civilization Fund” was derived from the sale of 
Indian lands. To that fund was mainly due the estab- 
lishment of the industrial schools at Carlisle, Forest 
Grove, and Hampton, which herald the day of right- 
doing toward the native inhabitants of our land. 


A. C. Fletcher. 


On the Galloping Horse in Art. 


THE article entitled “The Horse in Motion,” which 
appeared in the Toe CENTURY MAGazINeE, for July, 
1882, describes how, at the instance and the expense 
of the public-spirited Governor Stanford of California, 
Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, a physician, and Mr. Eadward 
Muybridge, a photographer, investigated the sequence 
of attitudes taken by animals in quick motion, and 
their causes, and how in the five-thousandth part of 
a second an attitude was photographed at each foot 
of the stride of a galloping horse. 

The truths discovered by these gentlemen are a most 
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valuable addition to scientific knowledge, but it is the 
object of this article to prove that they have arrived at 
false conclusions with regard to the pictorial representa- 
tion of the galloping horse. They call the manner in 
which painters have depicted the gait “the conven- 
tional and mythical gallop,” and ask “if animal motion 
is always to be taught to follow such severely false 
models, wherein is it better teaching than that of the 
priests of Osiris, with whom all forms were stereo- 
typed for thousands of years, and the last stages of 
their art were worse than the first”;* and in such 
manner Dr. Stillman in his writings, and Mr. Muy- 
bridg: in his lectures, coatend that with the knowl- 
edge they have given them, artists are “ false to their 
mission” if they “ willfully persist in perpetuating a 
falsehood.” 

They seem to misunderstand the art of the pictorial 
artist, which is to reproduce by pigments sensations 
through our eyes similar to those produced through 
his eyes when he saw’ what he depicts, or what, from 
his previous experience, he knows would be produced 
had he seen what he depicts; and so, disregarding 
the important question of the effect produced on our 
eyes by objects in quick motion, they insist that art- 
ists should represent them as if our eyes were pho- 
tographic cameras. 

If the reader of this article will fix his eyes on any 
object, and then close them and open them as quickly 
as he can for one or two seconds, he will find that 
the object has not disappeared, though it has seemed 
to quiver, and yet each time the eyes were closed the 
object was shut out from sight; and if he possessed 
photographic cameras instead of eyes, the representa- 
tion of what he saw would be a series of dark blanks 
and unquivering objects. He will also find that if he 
shuts his eyes for the space of one second and opens 
them for a second, he will then have alternate repre- 
sentations of blanks and unquivering objects, as the 
camera would give them. He will find, also, that 
winking as fast as he can, he does not open and close 
his eyes oftener than from three to four times in a sec- 
ond ; so that the eyes do not give detached sensations 
of changes, which occur as often as four times in a 
second, and the impressions produced on them when 
more strongly affected, or for a longer portion of those 
short periods of time, eliminate those produced on them 
when less strongly affected, or for a shorter portion 
of the time. 

The pace of a fast running horse is about a mile in 
one minute and forty seconds; that is, five thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet in one hundred seconds, 
or very nearly fifty-three feet in a second; so that if 
each stride of the gallop is twenty feet in length, the 
time taken in making it is twenty fifty-thirds of a 
second, or less than two-fifths of a second, and the 
time between each of the twenty positions taken by 
cameras set a foot apart, while the horse is making 
the sequence of attitudes given by them, is one fifty- 
third of a second, and this was the case with Governor 
Standford’s mare Florence Anderson, whose stride 
was nineteen feet nine inches long. 

A copy of the photographic illustrations of the 
attitudes during a stride of Florence Anderson is here 


* See “‘ The Horse in Motion,” page 102. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 
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given. The imitation of one of these twenty attitudes 
must be what Dr. Stillman advocates when, after 
criticising the manner in which painters have repre. 
sented a horse galloping, he writes : “We are told that 
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the object is to represent action; would not that 
object be more readily attained if some position were 
represented which was known to be true, instead of 
one that is proved to be impossible ? ” 

The winking experiment has proved that none of 
those attitudes will be seen detached, since they lasted 
but a five-thousandth portion of a second, and the 
sensation produced through the eyes must be a blend- 
ing of impressions produced by a series of those posi- 
tions. Let us consider two of those attitudes — Figure 
1 and Figure 2; neither of these recalls to us our 
sensations when we saw a horse galloping. In Figure 
I, we recognize the position taken by a horse who 
endeavors to commence his stride, but is restrained by 
his rider; he rises with three of his feet in the air, 
feels the restraint, and quietly settles down again, one 
foot remaining on the ground during the movement, 
which requires about a second for its operation. In 
Figure 2, we recognize the attitude of a horse kicking, 
except that the position of the near fore leg is not one 
which would last a second; but the “off” fore leg, 
rigidly planted on the ground, checks any idea of a 
change in its position for about a second of time. 

Figure 3 is made up of the fore part of Figure 1 and 
the hind part of Figure 2; but this represents the gal- 
loping horse in what Dr. Stillman calls the “conven- 
tional and mythical gallop.” So that manner does rep- 
resent the fore legs and the hind legs in positions they 
actually take during the stride; but they are not in 
those positions at the same time. Let us make a 
chronometrical examination of this difference : Figure 
1 and Figure 2 represent attitudes at distances apart 
equal to one-half of the stride, there being nine atti- 
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tudes between each; so that it having been shown 
that the whole stride is taken in two-fifths of a second, 
then one-fifth of a second is the time which elapses 
between the fore legs being in the position shown in 
Figure 3 and the hind legs being in the position there 
shown. The winking experiment shows that the eyes 
do not take note of their closure at intervals of one- 
fourth of a second; so it has “been proved to be im- 
possible” that they should appreciate the difference 
of one-fifth of a second in the positions of the fore and 
hind legs. 

On further examination, it will be seen, that for ten 
feet of the stride both the hind feet are off the ground, 
and for ten feet both the fore feet are off the ground, 
in four of the positions both fore and hinc feet being 
off the ground ; so that the impression on the eyes for 
half the time is that of both hind feet off the ground, 
and for half the time is that of both fore feet off the 
ground. One hind foot touches the ground for three 
feet, then both hind feet touch the ground for three 
feet, and then the other hind foot touches the ground 
for three feet. One fore foot touches the ground for 
five feet, and the other for five feet, one hind foot and 
one fore foot touching the ground at the same time in 
two of the positions. 

If the reader will make another experiment, and 
move one of his arms backwardand forward as if strik- 
ing a series of blows as quickly as he can, and ob- 
serve the effect in a mirror, he will find that the result- 
ant effect on the eyes is the well-defined outline of 
the knuckles when the arm is at full stretch, the rest 
of its positions being indistinct. This effect may be 
accounted for partly because, however swiftly the 
movement may be given, there must be a pause at the 
reversal of the movement from forward to backward, 
and partly because the eyes are also excited by the 
reversal more than by the continuous movement in 
one direction. 

In our winking experiment, the sensations produced 
while the eyes were closed are eliminated by the more 
powerful impressions produced during the longer 
period when the eyes are partly and fully open; and 
so with regard to the effect of the sequence of attitudes 
of the galloping horse, the impressions of the quick, 
involved actions of one foot after another touching 
the ground for one-tenth of a second are eliminated 
by those of the more conspicuous actions lasting 
throughout the whole stride of fore or hind legs, swing- 
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ing in the air from positions near each other under 
the belly to the extreme boundary of the attitudes; 
and, like the knuckles in the experiment of the out- 
stretched and retreating arm, the positions, when the 
legs are most outstretched, are those which most pow- 
erfully affect our eyes, and those positions, when 
painted, recall our sensations when we see horses 
galloping, while those shown on a photograph taken 
in the five thousandth part of a second do not recall 


those sensations. 
George Snell. 


“ Strangulatus pro Republica." 


In THE CENTURY for December, 1881, was pu’- 
lished, a fac-simile of the late President Garfield’s 
singular death-bed autograph, “Strangulatus pro 
Republica,” and editorial comment was made to the 
effect that “ the most diligent search and inquiry have 
failed to discover an earlier use of the Latin phrase.” 

It has just chanced to me to find in a familiar book a 
passage which may be held to cast some light on the 
source and sense of President Garfield's self-composed 
epitaph. In Bishop Ellicott’s “ Life of Christ,” page 
307, note 1, an extract is made from the commentaries 
of Dr. (now Bishop) Lightfoot (* Hore Hebraice "’) 
on the Gospel of Matthew, in discussion of the term 
&mhy§ato as applied to the suicide of Judas Iscariot. 
“The explanation of Lightfoot,” says Bishop Ellicott, 
“according to which &@ryyfato is to be translated 
‘ strangulatus est,a Diabolo scilicet, is obviously un- 
tenable. We may say truly with Chrysostom, that it 
was the mediate work of Satan, but must refer the 
immediate perpetration of the deed to Judas himself.” 

Here we seem to have a chance glimpse into some 
rabbinical tradition or superstition that those who are 
killed directly by satanic agency “ strangulati sunt.” | 
do not venture to offer this as any adequate elucidation 
of the tantalizing and obscure drat )heyoevov of the 
late President's death-bed. But General Garfield was 
widely read, alike in theological and general letters ; 
and who knows but that the idea—so natural in his 
then condition — that his assassination was due to direct 
diabolical agency, may not have knit itself more or 
less unconsciously in his mind about a dimly remem- 
bered phrase which in some sort suggested the source 
rather than the method of the deed ? 

Edward S. Gregory. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 19, 1883. 
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Through the Wood. 


THROUGH the woodlands when the day 
Drives the dusky night away, 

And the hill-top’s pearly height 
Catches first the creeping light, 

And above the valley pale, 

Slow the night-mists lift their veil— 
Then, with whistle clear and low, 
Down the woodland path I go: 


Dim the dew upon the grass 
Prints my footsteps as I pass, 


And the cowslip’s carpet sweet 
Crushes neath my springing feet, 
And the daisy-blossom’s eye 
Closes as my step draws nigh, 
Lest I bruise her tiny cup, 

Ere her lord, the sun, is up! 


First I chirrup to the bird, 
Ere from rest he scarce hath stirred; 
Whistle shrill with laughing lip 
a to see the rabbit slip 
rough the fern or budding clover 
is swift form closes over; 
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And with merry heart ring out 
Now a carol, now a shout! 


Thus I wander ere the sun 

Half his midway course hath run, 
List’ning to the forest noises — 
Call of partridge, wild things’ voices, 
Vet with tenderest heart of all, 
Where the cool damp shadows fall, 
List’ning —list’ning —as I go 

To hear the brooklet’s water flow: 


Flowing —flowing—’tis a song, 
Glad I’d list to all day long; 

For it tells me, soft and clear, 

Of a woodland cottage near; 

And beneath that woodland shade 
Lingering waits a brown-eyed maid : 
Hasten, Brooklet ! whisper low 

All thy tell-tale wave doth know ! 


William M. Briggs. 


The Train. 


HARK! 
It comes! 
It hums! 
With ear to ground 
I catch the sound, 
The warning, courier-roar 
That runs along before. 
The pulsing, struggling now is clearer! 
The hill-sides echo “ Nearer, nearer,” 
Till, like a drove of rushing, frightened cattle, 


With dust and wind and clang and shriek and rattle, 


Passes the Cyclops of the train! 
I see a fair Res at a pane,— 
Like a piano-string 
The oth. unburdened, sing ; 
The white smoke flies 
Up to the skies ; 
The sound 
Is drowned— 
Hark! 


Charles H. Crandall. 


“The Lady, or the Tiger?’ or Both ?* 
1.—THE PROBLEM. 


A MONARCH wise; two ladies fair ; 

A youth not blessed with rank or money; 
A Royal Tiger from his lair; 

These are our dramatis persona. 


The king was great! That potentate 
Full wisely steered the ship of State ; 
And most of all, his shrewdness showed 


An amphitheater, nobly used, 

Served as a court where each accused 
By his own act strict justice got; 
Or — ’t was Ais fault if he did not. 


The culprit, real or supposed, 

Was placed before two portals closed; 
Then, uncontrolled, self-guided quite, 
He took his choice ’twixt left and right. 


Behind the one, in wait for him, 

A tiger lurked, severe and grim. 
The other hid a lovely maid, 

Young, rich, for wedlock all arrayed. 


Which door to open? Death or life ? 
A beast of prey! A lawful wife! 
No wonder if he gasped and tarried : 


We all do, when we're killed—or married. 


The trial, from its institution, 

Down to the final execution 

(Not having any lawyers in it), 
Took just the space of half a minute. 


In this grand scheme of penal laws — 
So free from doubt, delay, excitement — 
Each of the tiger’s separate claws 


Was a “separate clause” in the indictment. 


Said we not well this king was shrewd 
Who this strong, simple plan pursued ? 
The crowd amused — Law vindicated — 
The tigers fed—the maidens mated! 


The king’s own daughter’s inclination 
Was toward a youth of lowly station, 
And since he was, like Barkis, “ willin’,” 
He must have been a hardened villain. 


So the police pursued him, caught him, 
And to the Colosseum brought es 
And thither came the monarch proud, 
The princess, and the baser crowd. 


Behind the scenes another maiden 
Attends, with all her gewgaws laden. 
While close at hand, to left—or right — 
The tiger — with his appetite. 


The throng now see the culprit enter 
And pause at the arena’s center : 
Turn, face the royal box, and bow; 
Alas! How feels the princess now? 


She only, favored by the Fates, 
Knows the dread problem of the gates 
Which hides her rival’s hateful face, 
And which the tiger’s lurking-place. 


Her luckless lover vainly tries 
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In his Majestic Penal Code. To read her secret in her eyes. 


* See story of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” by Frank R.Stock- What sign can reach his straining sight? 
ton, in THe Century for November, 1882. by She lifts one lily hand—the right! 
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He sees the sign; he must obey; 
He bows in and turns away ; 
Faces the double-gated wall, 

Advances firmly, and — that’s all! 


Right here the story halts. The sequel 
Its author left with chances equal. 

Did Love decree the youth’s survival, 
Although united to a rival ? 


Il. THE SOLUTION, 


Tuls tiger, savage, sleek, and strong, 
Had fasted there alone and long 

And grown to be far —) than a 
Wild quadrupedal Doctor Tanner. 


He sniffed the wall that did divide 
Him from the maid on t’other side. 


One sniff, two sniffs, three sniffs were all; 


Then he forthwith fore down the wail. 


Sir Tiger now has had his fill. 

Another pound would make him ill. 

He’s no more need for persons raw, 
Than Barnum’s tiger stuffed with straw. 


Too long we’ve let our hero stand 
Since his fair princess raised her hand. 
Boldly he opes the right-hand portal— 
Then staggers back in terror mortal ! 


From out the gate-way, crouching low, 
The tiger steps, sedate and slow. 


Stops, stoops, unsheathes and sheathes his claws, 


While all may note the awful paws! 


He gives the youth a scornful glance 
And passes on with looks askance. 
He does not seem to care to eat him — 


Meets him, in fact, but doesn’t meat him. 


He smooths his whiskers, walks the ring, 
Winks at the princess and her lover, 

Then smiles serenely at the king 

And scans the multitude all over. 


His lordly form and bearing made 

Fit setting for the t he played. 

He on the sands of that theayter 

From top to toe looked glad he ate her. 


He peered and purred and paced awhile 
With that same soft, seductive smile, 
Then to a shady corner crept 

And laid him down and sweetly slept. 


COUNTRY FAIR. [AFTER MUYBRIDGE.] 
‘ 
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The king in this a portent sees. 

Quoth he, while quake the royal knees, 
“Go, daughter, quickly as you can 

And wed that praiseworthy young man.” 


The princess trips across the sands 

To where her lover waiting stands. 

They’re married fast, mid cheers and laughter, 
Aad then—live happy ever after. 


Oft did the swain in later life 
Demand the secret from his wife ; 
And by all arts strove to oblige her 
To tell which door had hid the tiger.” 


But she, as all historians say, 

Kept silent to her dying day: 

So no step further ever made he 

To solve the problem “Death or Lady.” 


Joseph Kirkland. 


Baboo Lore. 


THE following are copies, for the most part, of 
original letters received by myself and friends from 
various native writers during a residence of some 
years in Calcutta. 

They are principally written by baboos or “ Hindu 
gentlemen” clerks— men educated at the English 
schools, or Government colleges—where the text- 
books used are the works of Shakspere, Milton, Bacon, 
Johnson, or Goldsmith. The result of a frequent and 
almost exclusive perusal and study of these old-time 
English classics, coupled with the oriental propensity 
for figurative and exaggerated expression, is a diction 
altogether unique. 

D. W. Howland. 


CALCUTTA, 20 September, 1881. 

HonorepD Sir: A time is fast drawing nigh when 
I shall have positively to die of inanition, unless you 
condescendingly, pity-moved, and graciously take upon 
yourself a generous and virtuous, although immensely 
troublesome, task, that is to say, to pre-save me as 
early as feasible from so perilous and imminent an 
event, by placing me under your benign care —de- 
partmental, personal, both. 

Permit me, however, to auto-introduce myself in a 
brief word or two. 

I am a native, uninitiated to office duties, born and 
reared in a locality where education is still a nonen- 
tity per se: after much ado, have gained a slight smat- 
tering in English, but blessed with a capital character, 
well-behaving, and sweetly submissive. 


* The g is soft here. 
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What I cravingly and humbly solicit you for is to 
allot me some work here, so that a needy soul of my 
ilk may have some means to support himself. If there 
be no salaried room spareable know, I pray even for 
an apprenticeship of the lowest genus, and a 
hope not to be disappointed, on an isolated score o 
my being an uncouth and unwelcome stranger. 

Awaiting at the door for a favorable and forthcom- 
ing order, 

I remain, sir, obediently yours, 
MOHENDRO NAUTH CHUNDER. 
Lane, Ahmreetollah, Calcutta. 


(Signed) 
11 Sunkur Halders 


P. S.—Please take a note of my name and address, 
and kindly show this somewhat queer and obtruding 
application to all your friends and acquaintances, in 
order to pick me up altogether, for the sake of Him, 
who feedeth all ! 


CALCUTTA, - 
HonorED SiR: I regret to inform your honor, 
that I am unable to appear at my post this morning, 
as I am suffering severely from a carbuncle, as per 
margin. 
Yours fily, 


BomMBAY, 
MEss. , CALCUTTA. 

GENTLEMEN : We last had this pleasure on the 
inst., and we now have the honor to report the death 
of our respected senior, which occurred on the —— 
inst. 

Since our last cotton has advanced \ anna, and 
freights are a trifle firmer. 

“Oh, Death, where is thy sting, 
Grave, where is thy victory?” 

Exchange, Is. 9d. 

Yours fily, 


Gya, 19 December, 1880. 
To Mr. 

HONORED AND MUCH RESPECTED SIR: With due 
respect and humble submission, I beg to inform you, 
that long days past, I have no notice about your 
health, Love ore my mind is very much anxious to 
know. Now I beg from your noble and generous 
heart, that please let me know about your health. Sir, 
don’t forget at once me. I am the same poor Kalli, 
whom you loved very much, and present best silver 
watch. Sir, now again I ask a post at your office; 
now do for me whatever your honor and generous 
heart please. 

Hoping this will find you in cheerful spirit, 

Your most obd’t servant. 


MONGHYR, 

HONORED Sir: I am your same poor slave, who 
loves you very much, = | I beg to inform you, that 
ge let me know how you are. Sir, I am very much 
ike to serve under your feet yet, therefore I hope that 
our honor will consider again for me in your noble 
cart. If your honor and generous heart will allow 
you to send me an answer, then kindly write in your 
own hand, for my mind is always gt to see you, for 
this reason I will satisfy my mind in some portion, 

by seeing your generous handwriting. 

Your obd’t servant, 


CaLcuTTA, —— 


May 


Most Nose Sir: Cherisher of the poor. 
your prosperity be eternal ! 
I most bumbly and respectfully beg to bring to 
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your honor’s kind notice, that I served under your 
disposal for a period of upwards of ten years, ang 
performed my duties to the entire satisfaction of m 
superiors, during a any fault or mistake ~ 
done by me, on which your honor summarily dis. 
missed me, without inquiring any cause. Hoping that 
your honor will reéngage me in my position, I haye 
strong hopes from your honor to support me and my 
whole family, and consequently necessity urges me to 
bring my deplorable case before you, and hoping that 
my humble circumstances may be taken into your 
favorable consideration. ' 
For this act of great kindness and charity, I shall 
ever pray for your honor’s health, wealth, and pros. 
perity. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient dismissal, 
KoonjJEE Durwan. 


JALLANDHERE, 

RESPECTED SiR: I most humbly and respectfully 
make a profound bow to beg the favor of your gener. 
ous authority and oe map | which courteously as. 
sures me to have a perfect strength of furnishing me 
with one of the posts of draftsman, or suboverseer, or 
subsupervisor, still if there be no vacated post. 

But what I do. I have no means to help myself. 
Now hearing your generosity, I humbly venture to 
pursue, in prayer, by clutching your blessable feet, 
and throwing myself at their highness. I take you by 
the coat in a begging posture, and if you accept this, 
surely I hope that this action will, together with the 
prayers I express, help me to move your compassion, 
and you will take me doubtless under your protection. 

I have no recommendation, force, or other interpo- 
sition by means of which I may receive your favors. 

Sean, etc., 


CALCUTTA, Nov. 20, 1879. 

My DEAR AND MOST HONORED SiR JoseEruH: | 
am one very poor man, got one very large family, 
cannot afford in dwelling present state of financial 
cripplement to be in presence at your honor’s per- 
formance. Six rupees—too much excessively, eight 
annas—just like thing, dear and adored sir; reduce 
only for one poor baboo, and all miserable baboo race, 
send programme down to office please,—all baboo 
like very much. 

Wishing success and enlargement of family, I re 
main your most faithful and adored praiser, 

(Signed) CHOOTYPYDID BANDYPYDID. 


Look at Browning! 
(* JocoserRia.”’) 


MEN grow old before their time, 
With the journey half before them. 
In languid rhyme 
They deplore them. 


Life up-gathers carks and cares, 
So good-bye to maid and lover! 
Find three gray hairs, 
And cry, “ All’s over!” 


Look at Browning! How he keeps 
In the seventies stil] a heart 
That never sleeps,— 
Still an art 


Full of youth’s own grit and power, 
Thoughts we deemed to boys belonging,— 

The spring-time’s flower, 
Love and longing. P P 











